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That won of yore the public ear, 
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EDITOR'S PREFATORY NOTE 

The popularity of The Mimtrehy of the Scottish 
Border — of which the first edition appeared 
about a century ago. and the finally corrected 
edition, with additional notes by Lockhart, some 
thirty years later — was almost as immediate and 
general as that of its great precursor. Bishop 
Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry, first published 
in 176S. Its influence in stimulating the industry 
of ballad collectors was also remarkable, though 
it can hardly be maintained that in this respect 
it surpassed the Religm's, if it be borne in mind 
that but for the Reliqiies, Scott might never have 
prepared the Minstrelsy. 

Scott first met with the Reliques sliortly after 
finishing his curriculum at the High School of 
Edinburgh, and has supplied a vivid record of 
the effect of its perusal. "But above all,' he 
writes in his Autobiography, 'I then first be- 
came acquainted with Bishop Percy's Reliqnes 
of Aiwient Poetry. As I had been from infancy 
devoted to legendary lore of this nature, and 
only reluctantly withdrew my attention, from the 
Bcarcity of materials and the rudeness of those 
which I possessed, it may be imagined, but cannot 
be described, with what delight I saw pieces of the 
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' kind which had amused my childhood, 
and still continued in secret the Delilahs of my 
imagination, considered as the subject of sober 
research, grave commentary, and apt illustration 
bv an editor who showed his poetical genius was 
capable of emulating the best qualities of what 
his pious labour preserved. I remember well the 
spot where I read those volumes for the first 
time. It was beneath a large platan us- tree, in 
the ruins of what hail been intended for an old- 
fashioned arbuur in the garden I have mentioned. 
The summer day sped onward so fast, that, not- 
withstanding the sharp appetite of thirteen, I 
forgot the hour of dinner, was sought for with 
anxiety, and was still found entranced in my 
intellectual banquet. To read and to remember 
was in this instance the same thing, and hence- 
forth I overwhelmed my schoolfellows and all 
luld hearken to me, with tragical recita- 
tions from the ballads of Bishop Percy. The 
first time, too, I could scrape a few shillings 
togetlier, which were not common occurrences 
with me, I bought unto myself a copy of these 
beloved volumes; nor do I believe I ever read 
a book half so frequently, or with half the 
enthusiasm." 

The depth of the impression thus produced 
was shown in more systematic zeal in the col- 
lection of old versions. ' He began early," writes 
John Irving, his university intimate, ' to collect 
old ballads, and as my mother could repeat a 
great many, he used to come and learn those she 
could recite to him. He used to get all the copies of 
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those balltids he could, aiid select the best.' There 
is more than corroboration of this in a collection 
of ballads in Scott's early handwriting, still pre- 
served at Abbotsford ; and his interest in the 
subject became more genuine and absorbing as 
he began to make rambles over the country ' in 
([uest of castle and other remains of antiquity,' 
and visited especially ' places renowned by the 
feats of former days.' As early as 1792^1ong 
before he cherished any distinct intention of 
preparing the Minstrelsy, and ten years before 
the first volume appeared — he commenced, in 
company with Sheriff Shortrede, his annual raida 
into Liddesdale for the exploration of the scenery 
and strongholds of that romantic district, and 
the collection of ' songs and tunes, and, occasion- 
ally, more tangible relics of antiquity — even such 
a " rowth " of auld nick-nackets, as Bums de- 
scribed to Captain Grose,' 

Scotfs appreciation of ballad literature was 
further enlianced by his German studies. His 
earliest publication was a small anonymous 
volume in 1796, consisting of poetical trans- 
lations of Biirger's 'Leonore' and 'The Wild 
Huntsman'; and previous to this he made a good 
many experiments both in ballad composition 
and translation, some of which were privately 
printed, and a few, after appearing in Lewis's 
Tales of iVondfr (1801), were included in the 
third volume of the Minstrelsy (1803). A com- 
parison of his translations with his own original 
ballads will show that he was already deeply 
under the spell of German romanticism. As 
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Kgaid s hk iodebbnineis to pnvxul 

it i> impostiUe to p*st orcr Us iBtndoctiaB at 

tbb critical penod to Levii, wUch bad as maD 

indoence in stiamlatng bis litaiKT 

ThirtT revs Aftcmrds be told ADu 

D that ' be tboi^t be nenr felt swb 
«s wben tlic " Jlo^ ' inrited bia to diae vitli 
him for tbe fint tiae «t fan botd.* *ScM)e be 
gtMBa oa Danu n Us ic*eatgf oi jreWf wrs 
LocUaut. *be bad wca «o oae ogovii^, bv 
general eoBMat, the &ne «f « poei; aad Lewis, 
wbKteverScatt 



tUak of his title to sodi faae, bKl cotuulT 
U aenriee: far tiie balbdx oT 
* Akua tbe Bnve and die Fair bac^ene,* aad 
teUadled iBrliMllr is Us 
bnart tk spnfc of partical n^ wBnn.'' IIor- 
over, Soott, as in tbe ' Esmj «■ l-ii*ri— ^ of 
tbe AndcDt Ballad' be ; » ^ .» — i-i ^y n nali. 
beaettnd moi a little br Levit"* oitdid, and 
, animadrerdat^ on bi^ riiTmeK, 
1, and even grammar. 
UtepghbtatJornrftfac Jfiatfrdy»a»moB^rtiiii 
by aa afiodental interriev vi& Jaam BaliaaljiM . 
\ tben a printiDg aad nt^ofrnfer bmseas 
who, vbes Scott, ao old sdx>c4- 
fellow, paid a visit to tbe tonm, called on hiin 
to indaoe ham to ^^applv some pani^rapb», on a 
kgal ^laataen, to bis paper. This led Scott — 
•KiBg to Bsflaat riie's adniraticn oi certain of 
StsBtK^ am ballads, wbicb be bad ivad to 
hia, aad to tbe dc^T in tbe publicatioa of 
Lnm^ TtUn to ask BaOaittTne to throw off a 
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dozen copies of certain ballads sufficient to make 
& small pamphlet, which he entitled Apology for 
Taies of Terror, 1799, and sent to some of his 
Edinburgh friends; and so pleased was Scott 
with the 'first specimens of a press, afterwards so 
celebrated,' that he said to liallantyne : ' I have 
been for years collecting old Border ballads, and 
I think I could, with little trouble, put together 
such a selection from them as might make a neat 
little volume to sell for four or five shillings. I 
will talk to some of the booksellers about it 
when I get to Edinburgh, and if the thing goes 
on, you shall be the printer." 

The thing went on, and in a more elaborate 
and thorough fashion than Scott at first con- 
templated. It was indeed inevitable that once 
he definitely set about his task, its proportions 
would enlarge; but the various assistance that 
he now found to be available, also encouraged 
him to amplify his aims. He owed much to the 
stimulus and learning of Richard Heber, and 
still more to the active co-operation of John 
Leyden, to whom Heber introduced him, and 
who, in addition to his poetic tendencies and 
wide variety of ability and accomplishment, was 
specially versed in traditional Border lore. To 
the friendship of the Buccleuch family he was 
also greatly indebted for facilities of research, 
Lord Dalkeith taking 'special care that there 
should be a band of pioneers in waiting for his 
orders when he reached Hermitage.' But perhaps 
the most fortunate circumstance of all was his 
visit to the farm of Blackhouse on Douglas burn, 
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which led to the peculiarly close friendship with 
William Laidlaw. This acquaintanceship was 
made after the twolirst volumes of the Minsfrelxy 
appeared ; but Laidlav's zeal obtained for him 
many new versions, some of which were made use 
of for the third volume, published in 1803, while 
others enabled him greatly to improve the subse- 
quent editions of the work. Much of Laidlaw's 
success was obtained by the enthusiastic co- 
operation of James Hogg, a former shepherd on 
Laidlaw's father's farm ; indeed it is not too 
much to say that, but for Hogg, some of the 
most striking stanzas in the Minstrelsy would 
never have been published. 

The most valuable and original portion of 
Scott's undertaking was the preservation and 
annotation of ballads specially connected with the 
Borders, As will be observed from a glance at 
Lockliart's list in the Advertisement (p. xxsviii), 
a large number of ballads not specially connected 
with the Borders, appeared for the first time in 
the Minstrelay ; hut many of those were mei-ely 
transferred from the mss. of Mrs. Brown of Falk- 
land, or were to be found in easily accessible 
collections, such as those of Captain Riddell. 
In some instances, it is true, Scott obtained 
several new versions of those ballads, versions 
which enabled him to construct more 'complete' 
copies than any already existing; but it may 
well be doubted whether the amalgam, though 
as literature generally much superior to any 
previous version, was not often much more ' com- 
plete ' than the original ballad. On the other 
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hand, not only nre we indebted to Scotts zealous 
research for the rescue from oblivion of several 
Border ballads which otherwise would soon have 
perished from human memorV) but the unique 
antiquarian genius revealed in the Minstrelny 
has exercised an almost incalculable influence 
in promoting the study of ballad literature. 

It is only by minute comparison of the ballad 
versions which passed through Scott's hands, and 
detailed examination of the illustrative notes, 
that one can form a fairly adetjuate estimate of 
the wonderful zeal and skill devoted to his task. 
Nor can a critical study of the Minstrehy fail to 
impress the reader with the notable character of 
Scott's literary apprenticeship. To affirm that 
but for the Minstrelny we might never have had 
the poetical romances, and that but for both we 
might never have had the ' Waverley' novels, is 
to state the case only indefinitely. Without his 
remarkable apprenticeship Scott might, of course, 
have become a romancist, but he would never 
have become the consummate romancist that he 
is. It is to that apprenticeship his romanci's are 
indebted for much of the bea.uty and flower of 
their perfection. Some of course may interject 
that the real explanation of their charm is the 
peculiar genius of Scott ; but genius has, at 
least with some fraction of truth, been defined 
as a capacity of taking pains. Even genius 
cannot accomplish its consummate creations 
without strenuous training; a.t\A ihe M'lnatrehy 
reveals, at least in part, what pains Scott had un- 
consciously been taking to fit him for his greater 
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; £nct ub towmniU hn khrr arttivmr- 
I H h poMiblr to trM«- not omix % 
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a prophetic one. No perwin whu hiu not goa* 
tbiough its volumes for the exyrvM piirpow 
bf cooiparing them constautly with hi> grfat 
original works can have formed a niiirr)ttioii of 
the endless variety of incidents a»(i ima^-s now 
expanded and emblazoned hy his mature art. of 
which the first hints may be found either in tlu> 
text of those primitive ballads, or in the noteH, 
which the happy rambles of bio youth had 
gathered together for their illustration.* 

Properly to judge of Scott's treatment of 
ballad versions, we must take into account (1) 
that his work wa^ largely that of pioneer, and (i) 
that bis aim was less to obtain an accurate text 
than to stimulate an intereot in the suhject, by 
irereiotu which should attract the attention of 
peTBoofi of taste and culture. His purpotte did 
not differ very essentially from that of llishop 
Percy, though be followed a modificjitioii of tlie 
BiBbops method, Scott was partly aware that 
' this learned and amiable prelate ' was atxus- 
tuned to * restore the ancient bHtln4l by 
v<u_ L I, 
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throwing in tonches of poetry, so wUpted to 
iU tone and tenor as to assiiuilate with the 
original structure, and impresi one who con- 
sidered the subject as being coeval with the rest 
of the piece,' but excused the practice oo the 
ground that the Bishop "had no intention to 
deceive.' Hiis excuse Scott would hardly have 
proSered had be perused the Percy folio hs., 
and thus discovered how enormously the Bishop 
had ' deceived,' whether with intention or not. 
At the same time, Scott's own views on the 
subject of ballad deception were, like those of 
most of his contemporaries, somewhat lax, and his 
practice was even laxer. His professed method 
was to construct his versions strictly by the re- 
arrangement or combination of other versions, or 
by following mainly one version, but correcting 
and improving it by the selection of words, lines, 
phrases, or stanzas from other versions. This, 
however, was often not to be done, without the 
introduction, as well, of words, phrases, lines, and 
occasionally even stanzas of bis own. Moreover, 
he often found it impossible to resist the impulse 
to improve the phraseology, and he hardly ever 
resisted the impulse to improve the rhythm or 
the rhyme. He rarely scrupled to substitute an 
archaic word or phrase— if one was to be bad 
inside or outside ballad literature — for one 
merely modem, especially if the modem one 
was jejune, or commonplace, or vulgar; and 
in cases where all available versions were 
palpably very corrupt, he deemed it almost an 
imperative duty to renovate the stanzas, par- 
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ticularly if the theme was one that touched 
his claa or patriotic sentimenttj. Of the last 
practice we have characteristic examples in the 
case of ^Kiamont Willie,' 'Jamie Telfer,' and 
' Otterboume ' ; and while the footnotes to the 
present edition reveal also some almost equally 
remarkable, and many less striking, instances of 
practical rewriting, they bristle with examples of 
minor textual liberties. The tein|ency to in- 
dulge in textual liherties became less restrained 
with Scott in his later editions, and no 
doubt he was the more readily seduced to take 
such liberties by the knowledge that in many 
cases he was only improving the ' lilierties' which 
had been taken by his collectors; for it can 
hardly be supposed that he reposed implicit 
trust in, for example, Hogg's method of copying 
from 'recitation.' But two blacks or browns do 
not make a white ; and there is no reason to 
suppose that Scott's ' restorations,' however 
ingenious or skilful, more nearly approximate to 
the original words and style of the particular 
ballad than the 'restorations' they supplanted. 
Nevertheless, the average excellence of his versions 
greatly exceeds that of most other editors ; and 
occasionally his appeals to the emotions are ex- 
pressed with a primitive simplicity and direct- 
ness that areirresistible. As a restorer he lacked 
— as he has practically confessed — - the rare 
intuition and the genius for style of Robert 
I Bums ; but with no exceptional gifts as a stylist, 

^^_ he acquired a marvellous mastery of current 

^^H ballad phraseology, while his feeling for romance. 
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and the depth of his sympathy with all that was 
heroic and much that wa5 merely ancient, en- 
abled him to assume, for the nonce, almost the 
intellectual attitude of the wandering minstrel. 

The discovery of the exact text even of 
tradition not being Scott's main aim, he took no 
particular precautions to guarantee the authen- 
ticity of copies obtained from recital. In a 
sense it was also unfortunate that the principal 
copyists of hia new versions — as Laidlaw, 
Leyden, and Hogg — were themselves writers of 
verse, and were specially anxious that the pub- 
lished specimens of Border Minstrelsy should 
do justice both to the bards and heroes of their 
native districts.' But even for the older versions, 
and for versions of ballads not specially con- 
nected with the Borders, Scott was hardly in 
better case — «xcept when he bad recourse to the 
versions of that admirable collector, David Herd. 
Indeed, the general trend of evidence seems now 
to point to the conclusion that the superior 
poetic excellence of many Scottish versions of 
traditional ballads to the English versions, is to 
be accounted for, less by the superior poetic skill 
of the original Scottish minstrel, or the superior 
poetic endowments of the ancient Scottish popu- 
lace, or the superior accuracy of the Scottish 

' Moreover, Hogg's notions of litenu')' bancsty were amadngly 
eooenlric. So eooentrie were thef that Hogg not only onoe 
propoaed to Soott to tninscribe uid sign u hii. Hogg*! own 
Kooauntof Hogg's life Bnd eiluosCioD (Looihirt's Z^fto/iSbaa); 
but after Scott'a death adriaed Lookhut, id bis Life of Scott, to 
imiUte Hogg*! 'forthright egotiiticat stile,' knd inne the work 
as Berg's: (L.hq's Xoeikart, a 11«.) 
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tradition, than by the fact that many of the 
Scottish copyists, such as Lord Hailes, Mrs, 
Brown of Falkland, and others, known and un- 
known, possessed some poetic taste, and were to 
a certain extent experts in traditional beliefs and 
in ballad phraseology. And even as regards 
later collectors of versions, it is worthy of note 
that some of the most important of them — as 
Jamteson, Cunningham, C. K. Sharpe, Motherwell, 
and Kinloch, not to mention Buchan with his 
* wight of Homer's craft,' which might tell 
against the present argument — were not merely 
writers of verse, but practised in ballad imitation. 
By no means scrupulous as to textual accuracy, 
and accepting witli avidity anv version that 
possessed some novel feature, however paltry or 
even absurd, or seemed to support a preconceived 
theory, or to fill up certain supposed gaps in the 
atory, they cannot be implicitly confided in as 
unprejudiced exponents of tradition. However 
much the temper of Ritson as a controversialist 
is to be regretted, of the importance of his con- 
tention for conscientious accuracy there can be 
no question; and had all collectors of ballad 
versions, from Bishop Percy onwards, kept as 
strictly as he to the work merely of discovery, 
unmixed with invention, the question as to the 
text, not perhaps of the original ballad, but at 
least of unsophisticated tradition, would have 
been much less complicated than it now is. 

Still, the variety of versions that have been 
obtained has increased not inconsiderably the in- 
formation regarding the characteristics of many 
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ballads; and to some .extent those versions are 
a check on each other. Moreover, they have 
tended to stimulate curioaitVt and in the long- 
run to promote a more critical study of the sub- 
ject Facilities for such a study have, within 
recent years, been much extended by the freedom 
of access to broadside and ms. collections in 
public and private hbranes ; and work of great 
importance has already been accomplished. It 
may suffice to mention the publication, under 
the auspices of the Ballad Society, of the Percy 
folio MS., edited by Messrs. Hales and FuraivaU ; 
Dr. Fumivairs editions of ballads from manu- 
scripts : the valuable side information supplied in 
thelater editions of old romances, especially those 
issued under the auspices of the Early English 
Text Society; the late Mr. Chappeirs works 
on popular music, and his edition of the earlier 
volumes of the Roxburghe ballads: Mr. Ebsworth's 
voluminous annotations of the Roxburghe and 
other ballads; the varied labours of folklorists; 
and lastly, the great achievement of Professor 
Child — aided by many willing helpers, among 
whom, as regards the Scottish versions, Mr. 
Macmath of Edinburgh has a pre-eminent 
place — in his comprehensive collection of Scot- 
tish and English ballad versions, illuminated by 
notes un traditional customs and beliefs, and 
extensive references to analogous ballad versions 
of foreign nations. It is matter for deep regret 
that Professor Child did not live to write the 
critical dissertation that would have titly crowned 
his monumental performance. 
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with the modern ballad; and it is assumed on 
no evidence, and iu the face of all likelihood, 
that the modem ballad has, in the course of 
ages, been transformed into its present shape by 
what is vaguely termed the fancy or combined 
genius of the folk. On this theory, also, ballads 
do not deteriorate, but improve, by folk recital, 
provided the folk be sufficiently unsophisticated 
or illiterate; and the modem deterioration of 
ballads is caused by contact with the corrupting 
influences of modem civilisation. This almost 
necessarily implies that the traditional ballad 
versions now surviving were originally of com- 
munal origin, and were developed by the united 
genius of peasant groups in choral dances. For 
an elaborate exposition of supposed communal 
poetry, the reader may refer to Professor Gum- 
mere's Bcg'inmitga of Poetry (1901); but even 
he is 'unable to assert communal authorship, m 
any literal sense, fur the ballad of the collections' 
(p. 185). Granted also that the earliest poetry, 
or the earliest something which is the germ of 
poetry, may be of communal origin ; even among 
such thoroughly ' Nature-folk ' as the savages of 
Australia, poetry is the work of gifted indi- 
viduals ; and if it does not deteriorate — as it 
may — when 'carried from mouth to mouth' 
(or ear), this is no doubt due to its primitive 
slightness and simplicity. It is popular, but 
it is, in no proper sense, the creation of 'folk 
fancy.' It is not poetry from 'the heart of 
the people,'' but from the heart of a specially 
gifted popular poet; and if it be preserved for 
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any long time — which appears to be very doubt- 
ful, for the poetry of the popular poet of one 
generation seems to pass into di:iuse as soon as 
he is gathered to his fathers — the agent in its 
preservation must be, not the poetic, but merely 
the mnemonic, gifts of the ' heart of the people," 
aided by the tune, such as it may be, and the 
dance. With all respect, therefore, for many 
folklorists, to seek for the ballad in ' the heart 
of the people ' is merely to allow themselves to 
be mocked by the glimmerings of a Will-o'-the- 
wisp. The question, also, is really one as to 
poetic form. As regards this, Mr. Lang, who 
formerly scouted the notion that traditional 
ballads could be the work of individual balladists, 
and who, only a few years ago, attributed the 
deterioration and extinction of the Scottish 
ballad to the Kirk's prohibition of dancing, is 
still disposed, on almost any feasible grounds, 
not only to attribute all sorts of verses that 
happen to have any connection with ' the heart 
of the people," to the collective poetic genius 
of the nation, or of its peasant groups, but, 
altogether irrespective of form, to class such 
verses with ballads; and in an ingenious paper 
on the ball&d of ' Lord Bateman " — baaed on 
Professor Child's introduction to that ballad — 
in the Cornhill Moffozitie for February 1900, he 
refers, as an illustration, to a chorus of peasant 

I girls chanting rural ballads on Brute's victory. 
Now, this monotonous, taunting song of the 

I Scottish maidens — that tliey were peasant girls 
's a rural fancy of Mr. Lang's — is not termed a 
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ballad bv any of the older writers who have 
preserved it, and even had it been so termed, 
it has absolutely nothing in common with that 
form of poetic tale now and for many generations 
termed a ballad. But the necessary connection 
of the ballad with extremely primitive poetry is 
sufficiently disproved by the evidence even of such 
an enthusiastic folklorist as Mr. Alfred Nutt, 
whose views otherwise are so far akin to those 
of Mr. Lang, that he is inclined to think that 
ballad literature is ' a genuine product of popular 
imagination in an early and archaic stage of 
culture." Popular imagination Mr- Nutt further 
defines as * that which rests upon, has its roots in, 
and appeals to, a mass of conceptions and senti- 
ments common to the majority of the people' 
{Folklore Journal for 1899, p. 97). Mr. Nutt's 
* popular imagination,' it will be seen, corresponds 
very closely to Mr. Lang^s 'folk fancy,'' and is 
ecjually susceptible of several interpretations; 
and he also so far agrees with Mr. Lang as to 
assign the ballad to a very early stage of culture. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Nutt — who, in this latter case, 
can speak with the authority of a distinguished 
specialist — afUrms that no trace of the ballad 
is to be found in very early Celtic poetry, and 
that, so far from being a characteristic pro- 
duction of Celtic-speaking peoples throughout 
historic time, 'it is conspicuous by its absence 
from eJI Celtic literature save that of Brittany ' 
(p. 99). True, he affirms that 'the absence of 
the ballad from historic Celtic literature is no 
proof of its non-existence among the Celts in 
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f invfaistoric times,' but he does not even venture 
to surmise as to the cause of its disappearance. 
The presumption, therefore, is that it never 
existed, and it is at least certain that its disap- 
pearance was not caused by the prohibition of 
tlancing. 

The question of the origin of ballads is further 
complicated by the fact that so much of the so- 
called traditional ballad versions is purely spurious 
and often fabricated of set purpose. The problem 
must therefore often be first hovr to ' catch your 
hare,' that is, your ballad; or how to be certain 
that what you have caught is reallv an unsophis- 
ticated ballad, or a ballad disfigured merely by 
the blundering amendments of generations of 
reciters, and not — as in olden times was supposed 
occasionally to happen in the case of hares — a 
quite different kind of ' ferly.' Such a possibility 
also complicates the problem of determining the 
significance of similarities between ballads of 
different nations ; but even in cases where there 
may originally have been a certain similarity, the 
question as to whether, or how far, or in what 
sense, such ballads have a common origin, is by 
no means a simple one. The late Professor 
Child's list of analogous foreign ballads is 
curious, and in some respects invaluable; but 
it is possible to overrate or misunderstand its 
significance. An exhaustive list of the plots 
of the novelists of all nations would be certain to 
reveal many strange coincidences; but a very 
large number of them could not be other than 

r merely accidental. In the case of the ballad the 




rfeoge cf poBoble rarietr tjf jdot is mocfa more 
limited, both oo account of the oonipanttve 
shortnefiE of the tUe, uid tbc limited TmriFtr of 
events in earlj times. The raost ortrenie tbeotr 
is Uut supported, with ever fresh ingen uity , by 
Mr. Lang, that as a genoal rule — for a geoend 
rule he will have it to be — ballads and pofmkr 
tales, between which he draws Httle or no dis- 
tinction, are the creatioo of the 'folk Cuter' 
(regarding the exact meaning of which phrase 
Mr. Lang's statements are variable ), and are not 
only older than the mediKral romances, but must 
have existed, many of then that now survive, 
millions of years before any ezii^ing human 
records, their present existence being due to a 
sort of perpetual renewal and tnuisfonnation by 
popular fancy.' A somewhat similar riew has 
also been set forth, with mudi and varied learn- 
ing, by M. Leon Pineau in Let Jleur CfumU 
Popuiairet Scandinavct (Paris, 1S98), vbo, how- 
ever, is content with deriviiu; Northefu ballad 



> FrofCHOT Cbild'* opniac. u Mated in tbt Cyclopadia vt>Cil«k 

ii euotl; the opponte of Mr. Labs'*. ' Some hsvs Uiou^t.' b« 

uyi. ' thkl lo eiplun Uui phroometioD IMmtit; of plou] we 

bkck aliDcxt to the cndle of mankind, to ■ primetal 

■aoeatr; of kll m m«t of the natioiu unong whom it 

■ppeart. But M atupendoiu mn hypothesi* ii Kkroelj aeociwiy. 

TbE lucidenU of muy btlladi ate niob u might oeeiu' majwhere 

and M uij time ; lai, with regard to agretJaeDtx that eannot be 

eiplaiued in thii way. we barg only to remember that tain and 

•ong* were the chief aoeial amuwnient of all alaa*« of people in 

all the natJona of Europe daring the MidiUs Agee. and that new 

BtoHea would be eagerlj aought for by thoH wboae bosineaa it 

waa to fomiih Ihii amiuement, and be rapidly ipread among Ihe 

fratamity.' He also remarka that. In tfait respeot, a groat eHecl 

bare been prodncod by the Cruudea. 
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Htetatare frocn the prehistoric CelU — h race 
■Boag wboae ekriv Btemture Sir. Nutt, as we 
hmiwK HOI, dedara do tiace of the ballad is to 
be femcL If. Gaitan I^ris {Jtmmal dei SavarUa 
far 1898, Pl 369) nif^gests that it would be more 
in aecoidaDce with H. I^eau''s standpoint to 
MMgn their origin to the Pre-Arians; but he 
prefa* to account for them by the exportation 
of ballad themes hx>ai France in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries or earlier. ' On voit," 
he also sajs,'qu*en general, ici comme ailleurs,je 
sois porte,en cas de ressemblancc frappante entre 
denx productions litteraires de different.'' peuplen, 
a me lallier a la theorie de Temprunt plutot qu'iL 
oelle de I'ongiiie commune' (p. 400). To this 
it mav be added that though in the case of some 
ballads there may be a common literary origin, it 
mar not be a common ballad origin — thev may 
derive from different versions of the same romance. 
This possibility has not been sufficiently con- 
sidered by the advocates of the extremely early 
origin of ballads: indeed it seems not to have 
been considered at all, for they appear to be 
quite unaware of the fact that there are many 
romance stories common to nearly all the nations 
of Europe. 

Mr. I^ng has, in the ComhiU Magazinf, illus- 
trated his theory by that very interesting and in 
some respects exceptional ballad, ' Lord Bateman.' 
' The process,' he says, ' is, first, the popular tale 
of the return of the old true love ; that tale is 
found in Greece, Scandinavia, Denmark, Iceland, 
!, Spain, and so forth. Next, about 1300, 




•aonot tMr ■tfwwmlart for by cny thcovr of bbr 

ittMuw). Uw taiUaii could aut baic hm nulwd 
U> Utf ' luU Cuun.' wiMttrver tb^t hhv tmmn. tar 
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ilnlAilvtl aUm . (I^) Mt. L>Hifc im^ nerer considered 
Uu |(UMiltilit> iir eM|iiJrUitioii at u. cnoiparAtiveh* 
Uli' iiintKJ (4) I-lt- hA^ BMumrd that the Backet 
Iqfoiiil oiiil thi bullad could not Imvl- been 
■liiDtml liiiiii till* aniiu- (till t'orcrttton romance. 
(/)) lit' luw> nut mtliaeil thtit tlir intfmiixture 
ul the Jlrokel lofTOiKi wlUi the ttnrv of the ballad 
m)|lu Imwv ocnurrad at a roaipamtjvelv latv 
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aomeway to romances, must be regarded as strong 
presumptive evidence against the very early origin 
of any existing ballads; for Mr. Lang's statement 
that ' more frequently the popular ballad comes 
down in oral tradition side by side with its 
educated child, the literary romance on the 
same theme,' i^i a mere ' fancy,' and is practi- 
cally disproved by the fact that no distinction 
in form can be pointed out between derived 
balladK, which uf course are also popular, and the 
other suppoiied popular ballads evolved by the 
' f&ncy of the folk," whatever that may mean. 

Such new particulars as are obtainable regard- 
ing the genesis of individual numbers in the 
Miimtrelty will be found in the supplements to 
the various introductions. Several pieces cannot 
properly be classed as ballads; others are com- 
paratively modem ; a few are forgeries by Surtees ; 
some are in part forgeries, the basis being frag- 
mentary remains of different ballads; and the 
majority must, in phraseology, manner, and 
style, and frequently in tenor, bear but a very 
imperfect resemblance to the original ballad. 
The difference is produced (1) by a process of 
deterioration effected mainly by the 'fancy of 
the folk' — that is, by the ignorance, defective 
memorV) and debased poetic taste of successive 
transmitters or reciters, and (£i) by a process of 
amendment or restoration, eH'ected by persons 
of varying degiees of poetic taste and artistic 
skill, but all hampered by the fatal disadvantage 
of not being in possession of properly guaranteed 
specimens of the original workmanship. No one. 




for example, who peruses the early hs. versions 
of * Chevy Chase' can fail to remark its elaborate 
system of alliteration — which in later versions 
of the ballad has almost wholly vanished ; but 
accomplished as -was the artistic skill of the com- 
poser of this ballad, its poetic expression never 
attains to the f^rnphic and exquisite — yet artful 
— simplicity of several stan/as of the Scottish 
'Otterbourne,' not to mention ' Sir Patrick Spens,' 
' Edom o" Gordon," or ' Tamlane,' or indeed a 
good many more Scottish ballad versions. No 
doubt the technical art of the balladist gradually 
deteriorated ; and a stanza originally selected on 
account of its adaptability for alliterative, rather 
than for either rhythm or rhyme, effecb, was seem- 
ingly adopted by later halladists mainly because 
— if alliteration were dropped — it demanded 
the very minimum of technical skill ; but 
neither in the days of its splendour nor the years 
of its decay was the ballad art identical, or even 
kindred, with the art which has produced some 
of the stanzas, that have received canonisation as 
representing the very acme of the ancient accom- 
plishment. Nevertheless, the majority of those 
exquisite stanzas have probably been inspired, 
and even something more, by suggestions from the 
ancient art — an art which, if in certain respects 
blunt and rude, and especially so in sentiment, 
was marvellously realistic and absolutely sincere. 
The ballad versions of Scott's Minstrelsy an 
often extremely composite, some of them not 
retaining a single complete stanza of any of the 
copies obtained from recitation. To a consider- 
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■ble extent thev thus represent the individual 
poetic art of Scott himself; and while many of 
them more than foreshadow his ^nius for 
graphic poetic narrative, a few comprise isolated 
stanias of a barbaric simplicitv and beauty ud- 
mrpassed in literature. Thus while the Minstrelsy 
has special poetic merits of its own, a peculiar 
interest attaches to it for the insight it affords 
regarding the development of the author's poetic 
and romantic methods and style ; and when 
we add that the several introductions and the 
notes possess much of the ardent and inimitable 
charm so subtly pervading his prose romances,' 
it is, at first sight, hard to account for the com- 
parative neglect, in recent times, of this unique 
example of his early genius, bv even Scott's 
more enlightened admirers, so that for more 
than a generation no separate reprint of the 
work has been issued except in a mean and 
curtailed form. When, however, we remember 
that.the latest revised edition was issued some 
seventy years ago, the neglect is partly accounted 
for, since without amendments, explanations, and 
additions Scott's elucidations would now, in 
many ways, be defective and misleading. In 
the present edition, therefore, a primary aim 
has been to bring the several introductions and 
the notes up to date by such corrections and 
supplement as would assist the reader to realise 

' ' I well remember,' records Lockliart, ' when Waverltg wu a 
Dew boob, and ail the wurld wore piuzliae themsolTBa about the 
•qthonhip, to luTe hearil Lbe poet o( The Itlt of Palm* exoteim 
imiBtiaitlj : " t wonder wh&t all the people nro porpleiing thfim- 
■elvea witht haie thej forgotten the frnte of the lUinMtreli^^" ' 
VOL. I. C 
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fully the instructive charm of tliose earlj ipeci- 
menB of Scott's romantic prose. Manv of Lock- 
hart's not£s to the posthumoui edition, included 
in Scott's Collected Worka, have been retained, 
especially those illustrative of special traits in 
Scott's character ; hut others rendered obsolete 
by the results of later research have been omitte<L 
As for the ballad versions, discussions regarding 
their origin and character necessitated the illus- 
tration and proof obtainable only by means of 
very full variorum addenda ; and these are there- 
fore supplied in the footnotes to the text. By 
their help the reader, being able to determine at 
a glance the exact character of Scott's alterations 
and additions, will also obtain some insight into 
the character and growth of his poetic style, 

I have to acknowledge the readiness with 
which permission has been granted me to con- 
sult MS. and broadside collections in public 
libraries. To the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, and 
the authorities of the Advocates' Library, Edin- 
burgh, I am also indebted for access to the 
Abbntsford Library ; and to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland for liberty to make 
use of the Ms. collections of the late Captain 
Riddell of Glenriddell, To the kindness of the 
authorities and librarian of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, I owe permission to utilise a unique 
broadside in illustration of the ballad of ' Broom- 
field Hall ' ; and very special thanks are due to 
Mr. Macmath of Edinburgh for permission to 
make use of his old Ms. copy of ' The Raid of 
the Red Squair,' and for valuable information 
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regarding the ballad of ' Helen of KirconneU "* 
and other matters. Obligations to several other 
gentlemen are acknowledged in the introductions 
or notes to individual ballads. On a number of 
points new light has been obtained by an ex- 
amination of the extensive chap-book, broadside, 
and MS. collections in the Library of the British 
Museum, as well as less important collections 
in other libraries ; and to the varied labours of 
others in Ballad literature, and in Folklore, and 
kindred fields of inquiry, I am indebted for much 
direct and indirect suggestion. 

The hitherto unpublished portrait of Sir 
Walter Scott, which forms the frontispiece of 
Vol. i., has been reproduced from the original, 
by Sir William Allan, by the kind permission of 
Mrs. Blackwood Porter, daughter of the late 
John Blackwood. 

T. F. HENDERSON. 
Auffugt 15, 1902. 
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[TO THE EDITION OF 1833] 

Two volumes of The Minstrelsy of tfte ficottiah 
Border were published in 1802 : a. third followed 
ID 1803 : and, in the course of subsequent editions, 
the arrangement of the ballads underwent various 
changes, and numerous additions were nmde to 
the Notes, Sir Walter Scott drew up, in March 
1830, the 'Introductory Kemarks on Popular 
Poetry,' whicli appear at the head of the present 
volume, and an ' Essay on Imitations of the 
Ancient Ballad/ which will be given in the fourth 
volume of this edition [see vol. iv. of this reprint]. 
He kept by him, as long as his health permitted 
him to continue his literary pursuits, an inter- 
leaved copy of the Collection by which his name 
wati first established, inserting various readings 
as clmnce threw them in his way, and enriching 
hia annotations with whatever new lights con- 
versation or books supplied. The Work is now 
printed according to the copy thus finally cor- 
rected, with some notes, distinguished by brackets, 
in which the Editor has endeavoured to compress 
Buch additional information concerning the in- 
ddcmts and localities mentioned in the Minstrelsy, 



44 Uw %HH\U\ iftkiU^r iVtfin till' privati! correspond- 
*»^k*^ *«f ^ii- VV iUi»r Svutt nuw ill his hancLk or 
i-iMu>»tHlH:«t^l h* U(%vv lln«|t^ trtMii liis liptf ill the 
t*\nt»'<H» »*f lii:« I'tiita* %iiu«iu{ th* '•ctHU'nr of Border 

'lini- 4k(*i,H:«%(v\tj^ vww * lt\ tiuK v^^iUsctiutt *re the 
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hf•*^'».•*•■ ^». rr»i/)«rvifrt. /r h?*- *wior«rr^ The £<ittir 
>»«* «i>fi'*A#. ^t>a-/>iv?p«. h- whK'i. rht reaoor wiL 

♦irMv*f|o^.-?. or hn^: THc/'r^rt n: ohaTiu-^r4*r it. theK 
piCfS. wlf^. rh< <>in«n4eci or ^mhollhifv*! narra- 
thn»^ HHfi (ie)nM»H^ifin> o: tfu AuthorV |rrfHtei' 

'rh< /itV or <^mi- o: the^ oUi hallfui> an- for 
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wnSni. MTf^hoiit va nation, from the m*». in hk 
Hhrarv. {A^ then* i> m> little duhietv as to the 
f»fnuint finHqnity of hnltad /ftr*, they have not 
h«H»ii inrhidwl in thi^ reprint.) 

Arcordintr to "Mr. Motherwell, the editor of 
.V/w.v/rrtfv. /Iw/v'rw/ /»w/ Modrm, 1827. the OUl 
R(ilYad>. which appeare<i for the first time in thi> 
eoHecHoii. an- forty •three in niimher. vi/. : — 
' Aiihl Maitland; -The ^vmg of the Oiitln^v 
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ttamy,"* Lord Ewrie,' 'The Lochomben Harper,' 

* Jamie Telfer of the Fair Dodheail/ ' Kinmont 
Willie,' 'The Death of Featherstoiiehaugh,' 
' Bartraines Dirge,' ' Archie o'Ca'field,'' Johnny 
AnDStrong's Good Sight," ' The Lads of Wam- 
fbny; 'The Battle of PhiUphaiigh,' 'The 
Gallant Grahaiiies," 'The Battle of Pentland 
Hill," ' The Battle of Loudon Hill,' ' 'ITie Battle 
of Bothwell Bridge,' 'Erliiigton." 'The Douglas 
Tragedy,' 'Young Benjie,' 'Proud I^y Mar- 
garet,' 'Sir Hugh Le Blond," ' Gneme and 
Bewick," 'The Lament of the Border Widow,' 
•Johnie of Braidislee," 'Katharine Janfaiie,' 

• The Dowie Dens of Yarrow,' ' I'he Gay Goss- 
hawk," ' Brown Adam,' ' Jellon Graliame," 
' Willie's Lady." ' Clerk Saunders,' ' The Demon 
Lover," * Rose 'the Red and White Lilly," ' Pause 
Foudrage," 'Kempion," 'The Wife of Usher's 
WeU,' 'King Henry,' 'Prince Robert," 'Annan 
Water,' ' The Clruef Sister," ' I'he Queen's Marie," 
'The Bonny Hind,' and 'Thomas the Rhymer." 

Mr. Motherwell adds: 'Fortunate it weis for 
the heroic and legendary songs of Scotland that 
the work was undertaken, and still more fortu- 
nate that its execution devolved upon one so well 
qualified in every respect to do its subject the 
most ample justice. Long will it live, a noble 
aad interesting monument of his unwearied rc- 
Karch, curious and minute learning, genius and 
taite. It is truly a patriot's legacy to posterity ; 
and much as it may be now esteemed, it is only 
in times yet gathering in the bosom of futurity, 
when the interesting traditions, the chivalrous 
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and romantic legends, the wild superstitions, the 
tragic songs of Scotland, have wholly failed from 
the living memory, that this gift can be duly 
appreciated. It is then that these volumes will 
be conned with feelings akin to religious en- 
thusiasm, that their strange and mystic lore will 
be treasured up in the heart as the precious 
record of days for ever passed away — that their 
grand stem legends will be listened to with 
reverential awe, as if the voice of a remote 
ancestor from the depths of the tomb had woke 
the thrilling strains of martial antiquity/ — 
P. Ixxix. 

The drawings executed for the illustration of 
the present volume, and indeed of all the volumes 
of the series which it commences, are from the 
hands of Mr. Turner, to whom the subjects 
were pointed out by Sir Walter Scott when that 
great artist visited him at Abbotsford in the 
autumn of 1830. J. 6. L. 

London, March \2, 1833. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS^ 

OK 

POPULAR POETRY 

AND ON 

THE VARIOUS COLLECTIONS OF BALLADS OF 

BRITAIN, PARTICULARLY TttOSE OF 

SCOTLAND. 

B Introduction originally prefixed to The Mimirelsi/ 
of the Scoilisli Border was rather of a historical than 
& literary nature ; and the renmrks which follow 
have been added, to alford the general reader some 
infomiatian upon the character of Ballad Poetry. 

It would be throwing away words to prove, what 
all must admit, the general taste and propensity of 
nations in their early state, to cultivate .some species 
of rude poetry. When the organs And faculties of 
a primitive race have developed themselves, each 
for its proper and necessary use, there is a natural 
tendency to employ them in a more refined and 
regulated manner for purposes of antusement. The 
savage, after proving the activity of his limbs in the 
chase or the battle, trains them to more measured 
movements, to dance at the festivals of his tribe, or 
to perform obeisance before the altars of his deity. 
From the same impulse, he is disposed to refine the 
ordinary speech which forms the vehicle of social 

[Theae remarks were Brat appended to the «Iition of 1830. — 

p;o.L.] 

' vol. I. A 
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comrounicAtioD betwixt bim and his brethren, until, 
by a more ornate diction, modulated by certain rules 
of rhjthni, cadence, assonance of termination, or 
recurrence of sound or letter, he obtains a dialect 
more solemn in expression, to record the laws or 
exploits of his bibe, or more sweet in soimd, in. 
which to plead his own cause to his mistress. 

This primeval poetry most hare one general 
character in all nations, both as to its merits and 
its imperfections. The eariier poets have the 
advantage, and it is not a small one, of having the 
6rst choice out of the stock of materials which are 
proper to the art ; and thus they compel later 
authors, if they would avoid slavishly imitating the 
fathers of verse, into varioos devices, often more 
ingenious than elegant, that they may establish, 
if not an absolute claim to Niginality. at least a 
risible distiuctioD betwixt themselves and their 
predevessors. Thus it happens, that early poets 
almost uniformly display a bold, rude, original oast 
of genius and expression. They have walked at 
free-will, and with unconstrained steps, along the 
wikb of t^massas, while their followers more with 
constrained gestures and forved attitudes, in order 
to avoid placing their feet where (heir predecessors 
have stepped before then. The first bard who 
compared his hero to a li(»», struck a bold and 
ctNigeiual note, though the simile , in a oation of 
hunters, be a very obvious otie ; bat evei^ sab- 
sequent poet who shall use it, must either strgggl e 
hard to give his Uora, as herakk say, with a £fiitre»ec. 
or lie under the imptitation of being a servile 
imitator. 

It isuot probatdi; th^t, by any nncarches of modern 
tiJUtes w^ shall ever reach back to an eivlier model 
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of poetiy than Homer ; but as there lived heroes 
before Agimemnon, so, unquestionably, poets ex- 
isted before the immortal Bard who gave the King 
of kings his fame : and he whom ali civilised nations 
DOW acknowledge as the Father of Poetry, must 
bare himself looked back to an ancestry of poetical 
predecessors, and is only held original because we 
know not from whom he copied. Indeed, though 
much must be ascribed to the riches of his own 
individual genius, the poetry of Homer argues a 
degree of perfection in an art which practice had 
already rendered regular, and concerning which his 
frequent mention of the bards, or chanters of poetry, 
indicates plainly that it was studied by many, and 
known and admired by all.' 

It is indeed easily discovered, that the qualities 
necessary for composing such poems are not the 
portion of every man in the tribe ; that the bard, to 
reach excellence in his srt. must possess something 
more than a full command of words and phrases, 
and the knack of arranging them in such form as 
ancient examples havt fixed upon as the recognised 
structure ot national verse. The tribe speedily be- 
came sensiblt that, besides this degree of mechanical 
facility, whic!) (like making what are called at school 
nonsense verses) may be attained by dint of memory 
and practice, much higher qualifications are de- 
manded. A keen and active |>ower of observation, 
capable of perceiving at a glance the leading cir- 
cumstaaces from which the incident described 
derives its character; quick and powerful feelings. 



taiittKlIj the worla of une 
and the lame tndindnaL fie aid of the Wolfiui hj-pothetii, thai 
H WH the HUM tmitiROM one be Lad beard of. and iwuJd ueivm' 
be betiered in b; may poa, — J. G. L.] 



to eoabie the bard to comprehend snd delineate 
those of the actors in his piece ; and a command 
of language. a!t«mativelj' soft and elevated, and 
suited to express the conceptions which he had 
formed in his mind, are all necessary to eminence 
in poetical art. 

Above all, to kttoin the highest point of his 
profession, the poet must have that original power 
of embodying and detailing circumstances, which 
can place before the eyes of others a scene which 
only exists in his own imagination. This last high 
and creative faculty, namely, that of impressing the 
mind of the hearers with scenes and sentiments 
having no esistence save through their art, has 
procured for the bards of Greece the term of 
UoiijT^, which, OS it singularly hnppens, is literally 
translated by the Scottish epithet for the same 
class of persons, whom they term the Matm. The 
French phrase of Trouvers, or Troubadours, namely, 
the Finders, or Inventors, has the some reference 
to the quality of original conception and invention 
proper to the poetical art, and without which it can 
hardly be said to exist to any pleasing or useful 
purpose. 

The mere arrangement of words into poetical 
mbining them according to a technical 
so closely connected with the 
, that an alliance between these two 
ry soon closely formed. It is fruitless 
to inquire which of them has been first invented, 
since doubtless the precedence is accidental ; and 
it signi6es little whether the musician adapts verses 
to a rude tune, or whether the primitive poet, in 
reciting bis productions, falls naturally into a chant 
or Bong. With ihb additional accomplishment, the 
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r the I 



1 of sang, and his 



n 



character is complete when the additional i 
paniment of a lute or harp is added to his vocal 
performance. 

Here, therefore, we have the historj' of early 
poetry in all nations. But it is evident that, though 
poetry seems a plant proper to almost all soils, yet 
not only is it of various kinds, according to the 
climate and country in which it has its origin, hut 
the poetry of different nations differs still more 
widely in the degree of excellence which it attains. 
This must depend in some measure, no doubt, on 
the temper and manners of the people, or their 
proximity to those spirit-stirring events which are 
naturally selected as the subject of poetry, and on 
the more comprehensive or energetic character of 
the language spoken by the tribe. But the pro- 
gress of the art is far more dependent upon the 
rise of some highly-gifled individual, possessing in 
a pre-eminent and uncommon degree the powers 
demanded, whose talents influence the taste of a 
whole nation, and entail on their posterity and 
language a character almost indelibly sacred. In 
this respect Homer stands alone and unrivalled, as 
a light from whose lamp the genius of successive 
ages, and of distant nations, has caught tire and 
illumination ; and who, though the early poet of 
a rude age, has purchased for the era he has 
celebrated, so much reverence, that, not daring to 
bestow on it the term of barbarous, we distinguish 
it as the heroic period. 

No other poet (sacred and inspired authors ex- 
cepted) ever did, or ever will possess the same 
inAuecce over posterity, in so many distant lands, 
■a has been acquired by the blind old man of 
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Chios ; vet « 



tvd th&t his woHcs. coUected 



by the pious care of PisistrHtus who cmased to be 
united into their pKseDt fbnn those divine poeais, 
would otherwise, if preserved at all. have mppaati 
to succeeding generations in the humble stite of 
a coUectian of detached ballads, connected only 
as referring to the same age, the same general 
subjects, and the same cycle of heroes, hkx the 
metrical poems of the Cid in Spain,' or of Robin 
Hood in England. 

In other coantries less favoured, eitlier in langnage 
or in picturesijue incident, it cannot be snppoied 
that even the genius of Hotner could have soared 
to Eurh exclusive eminence, since he must at once 
have been deprived of the subjects and themes 
so well adapted for his muse, and of the lofty, 
melodious, and flexible language in which he re- 
corded them. Other nations, daring the formation 
of their ancient poetry, wanted the genius of 
Homer, as well as his picturesque scenery and 
lofty language. Yet the investigation of the eariy 
poetry of every nation, even the nidest, carries 
with it an object of curiosity and interest. It is a 
chapter in the history of the childhood of societj-, 
and its resemblance to, or dissimilarity from, the 
popular rhymes of other nations in the same stage, 
must needs illustrate the ancient history of states 
their slower or swifter progress towards civilisation 
their gradual or more rapid adoption of manners, 
sentiments, and religion. The study, therefore, ot 



■ [Tba 'PiMmB del Cid' (of whiah Hr. Frere hu ti 
■ome apedmeaa) b, however, ooiuidered bj evarj bJBtorisa of 
8p4ti[ih lltuntuce ks tbe Hork of DDe b&nd ; and ia evidently 
marc uiolanl than tbe detached ballada on the ulventures ot the 
l^uipawlar. ohloh are included in the Cuioioneros, — J. G. L,] 
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J Uya rescued from the gulf of oblivion, must in every 
f ease possess considerable interest for the moral 
I philosopher and general historian. 

The historian of an individual nation ia equally 
or more deeply interested in the researches into 
popular poetrj', since he must not disdain to gather 
Irom the tradition conveyed in ancient ditties and 
ballads, the information necessary to confirm or 
correct intelligence collected irom more certain 
sources. And although the poets were a fabling 
race from the very beginning of time, and so 
much addicted to exaggeration, that their accounts 
are seldom to be relied on without corroborative 
evidence, yet instances frequently occur where the 
statements of poetical tradition are unexpectedly 
confirmed. 

To the lovers and admirers of poetry as an art, 
it cannot be uninteresting to have a glimpse of the 
National Muse in her cradle, or to hear her babbling 
the earliest attempts at the formation of the tune- 
ful sounds with which she was afterwards to charm 
posterity. And I may venture to add, that among 
poetry, which, however rude, was a gift of Nature's 
first-fruits, even a reader of refined taste will find 
his patience rewarded, by passages in which the 
rude minstrel rises into sublimity or melts into 
pathos. These were the merits which induced the 
classical Addison' to write an elaborate commentary 
upon the ballad of ' Chevy Chase,' and which roused, 
like the sound of a trumpet, the heroic blood of 
Sir Philip Sidney. 

It is true that passages of this high character 
occur seldom ; for during the infancy of the art of 
poetry, the bards have been generally satisfied with 

■ [See the Sptelator. ifos. TO and 74.— J. G. U] 
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a rude and careless expression of their sentiments ; 
and even when n more felicitous expression, or 
loftier numbers, have been dictated by the enthu- 
siasm of the composition, the advantage came 
unsought for, and perhaps unnoticed, either b; the 
minstrel or the audience. 

Another cause contributed to the tenuity of 
thought and poverty of expression, by which old 
ballads are too often distinguished. The apparent 
simplicity of the ballad stanza carried with it a 
strong temptation to loose and trivial composition. 
The collections of rhymes, accumulated by the 
earliest of the craft, appear to have been con- 
sidered as forming a joint stock for the common 
use of the profession ; and not mere rhymes only, 
but verses and stanzas, have been used as common 
property, so as to give an appearance of sameness 
and crudity to the whole series of popular poetry. 
Such, for instance, is the salutation so often 
repeated : 

'Now Heaven thee save, thou brave young kuight, 



And such the usual expression for taking counsel 



' Rede me, rede me, brother dear, 
My rede shall rise at thee.' 

Such also is the unvaried account of the rose 
and the brier, which are said to spring out of the 
grave of the hero and heroine of the metrical 
legends, with little effort at a variation of the 
expressions in which the incident is prescriptively 
told. The least acquaintance with the subject will 
recall a great number of commonplace verses, which 
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each ballad-maker has unceremoniously appropriated 
to himself, thereby greatly facilitating his own 
task, and at the same time degrading his art by 
his slovenly use of over-scutched phrases. From the 
same indolence, the balladmongers of most nations 
have availed themselves of every opportunity of pro- 
longing their pieces, of the same kind, without the 
labour of actual composition. If a message is to be 
delivered, the poet saves himself a little trouble by 
using exactly the same words in which it was 
originally couched, to secure its being transmitted 
to the person for whose ear it was intended. The 
bards of ruder climes, and less favoured languages, 
may indeed claim the countenance of Homer for 
such repetitions ; but whilst, in the Father of 
Poetry, they give the reader an opportunity to 
pause, and look back upon the enchanted ground 
over which they have travelled, they afford nothing 
tfl the modern bard, save facilitating the power of 
stupefying the audience with stanzas of dull and 
tedious iteration. 

Another cause of the flatness and insipidity, 
which is the great imperfection of ballad poetry, is 
to be ascribed less to the compositions in their 
original state, when rehearsed by their authors, 
than to the ignorance and errors of the reciters ur 
transcribers, by whom they have been transmitted 
i popular the composition of an 
ancient poet, or Maker, became, the greater chance 
there was of its being corrupted ; for a poem 
transmitted through a number of reciters, like 
a book reprinted in a multitude of editions, incurs 
the risk of impertinent interpolations from the con- 
ceit of one rehearser, unintelligible blunders from 
' the stupidity of another, and omissions equally to 
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be rcfp^etted, from the want of memory in a third. 
This sort of injury is felt very early, and the reader 
will find a curious instance in the Introduction to 
the romance of Sir Trittrem.^ Robert de Brunne 
there complains, that though the romance of -Sir 
Tnitnm was the best which had ever been made, if 
it could be recited as composed by the author, 
Thomas of Erceldoune ; yet that it was written in 
such an ornate style of language, and such a difficult 
strain of versitieation, as to lose all value in the 
mouths of ordinary minstrels, who could scarcely 
repeat one stanta without omitting some part of it, 
and marring, consequently, both the sense and the 
rhythm of the passage. This deterioration could not 
be limited to one author alone ; others must have 
suffered from the same cause, ill the same or a 
greater degree. Nay, we are authorised to conclude, 
that in proportion lo the care bestowed by the 
author upon any poem, to attain what his age might 
suppose to be the highest graces of poetry, the 
greater was the damage which it sustained by the 
inaccuracy of reciters, or their desire to humble 
both the sense and diction of the poem to their 
powers of recollection, and the comprehension of a 
vulgar audience. It cannot be expected that com- 
positions subjected in this way to mutilation Mid 
corruption, should continue to present their 
original sense or diction ; and the accuracy of our 
editions of popular poetry, unless in the rare event 
of recovering original or early copies, is lessened in 
proportion. 

But the chance of these corruptions is incalculably 
increased, when «-e consider that the ballads have 

■ [Sir WaltST refan to hti awn tntrodoetion to Sir Trittrm, 
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might indeed fall into cnon «f MMBd M>d MSi^ 
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could ofien, in that eaae, lenw and mtmc tbe 
original meaaisg, while die comtpUsd wonU 
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Id general, bowever, the later rectten tppcmT to 
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degrading and vulgarising, the rugged utMC and 
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spirit of the antique minstrel. Thus, undergoi; 
from age to age a gradual process of alterati 
recomposition, our popular and oral minstrelsy has 
lost, in a great measure, its original appearance ; 
and the strong touches by which it had been 
formerly characterised, have been generally 
smoothed down and destroyed by a process similar 
to that by which a coin, passing from hand to hand, 
loses in circulation all the finer marks of the 

The very fine ballad of ' Chevy Chase ' is an 
example of this degrading species of alchymy, by 
which the ore of antitiuity is deteriorated and 
adulterated. While Addison, in an age which had 
never attained to popular poetry, wrote his classical 
criticism on that ballad, he naturally took for his 
text the ordinary stall copy, although he might and 
ought to have suspected that a ditty couched in 
the language nearly of his own time could not be 
the same with that which Sir Philip Sidney, more 
than one hundred years before, had spoken of as 
being ' evil apparelled in the dust and cobwebs 
of an uncivilised age.' The venerable Bishop Percy 
was the first to correct this mistake, by producing 
a copy of the song, as old, at le&st. as the reign of 
Henry vn., bearing the name of the author, or 
transcriber, Richard Sheale. But even the Rev. 
Editor himself fell under the mistake of supposing 
the modem ' Che%y Chase ' to be a new copy of the 
original ballad, expressly modernised by some one 
later bard. On the contrary, the current version is 
now universally allowed to have been produced by 
the gradual alterations of numerous reciters, during 
two centuries, in the course of which the ballad has 
been gradually moulded into ■ composition bearing 
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|irinl«l «fi it wM Kung in Annandale, fognded on 
thtt wcll*ki)own *tory of the Prince of Salerno's 
dftiiKhtcr, but with tht^ uncouth change of Dysmal 
for Ohlunaiidn, und (iuiscnrd transformed into a 
grnuy kitchrn-lmy. 
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of ' Sir Egcr, Sir Gnme, anil Sr Gtcntetl ' 
I its own portienlar clMnt, or tune. Tk 
■MS of bvtii these wmmbbci, m tlte; now 
re •ay mach abhr c T iat ed, and protwbfy 
ikan wIkb iImj i««>c vaitrgamg, or had 
■de^one^ the fnuLLH af being ent down 



TtMrng into . 

^■■nelB hy whid the popolar poetrr of our 
t haa been traBsmitted to their porteritT, 
I that it shooJd reach us in a 
I sUte, and that it should 
iSUe laiii i|iiwiil with the ideas we are apt to form 
oC the int ptodnetkna of oatioDal ^nius ; naj, it 
e ta be wondered at that we possess so many 
t at consideTable ment, thao that the mocb 
grcaiier naaaber of them which must bare once 
fTTirtfd shoald hare perished before oar time. 

; given this brief account of ballad poetry 
, the purpose of the present prefatory 
s will be accomplished, by shortly noticing the 
popidar poetry of Scotland, and some of the efforts 
which have been made to collect and illustrate it. 

It is DOW generally admitted that the Scots and 
Kcts, however differing otherwise, were each by 
descent a Celtic race ; ' that they advanced 
in a course of victory somewhat farther tlian the 
present frontier between England and Scotland, 
and about the end of the eleventh century subdued 
and rendered tributary the Britons of Strathcluyd, 
who were also a Celtic race like themselves. 
Excepting, therefore, the provinces of Berwickshire 
and the Lothians, which were chiefly inhabited by 



' (Tlie theory held by Profen 
I ant (« • Celtic, bat to 
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an Anglo-Saxon popolatioo, the whole of Scatluid 
was peopled by different tribes of the same 
aboriginal nee' — > nee passionately addicted to 
mntic, as appears from tfae kindred Celtie aatjons of 
Irish, Wekh, and Seottish, preferring each to this 
day a style and ebaimeter of masic peenbar to their 
own country, though all three bear mail^s of general 
resemblance to each other. That ai Scotiand. in 
partieutttr. b eariy noticed and extolled by uaeicat 
authors, and ita reaMUK, to which tfae oatires are 
passionatelT attached, mre still fboad to aflbtd 
pleasure e«vn to those who cnltiTatc the art npoa 
a note reAned and varied system 

Tliis iJcill in wnuie did net, «f tmatL, exist with* 
•wt a vacre^aadiag dcp«e af teknl far a yieiti 
«r pMtrr, afcytrd to the hahils of Ok vmmOwj, 



cakalaMtoai 
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tiK Ml «r Ite <hie£ It I III III li. h an .. . u. 
ii«g«My rniwgt. tint wUe Dk wmAe BiKinnuJ 
tokeOdttcinits^ewetal n>«asare. Aehmgrn^cmt 
S cb Um iA. M»« <:«ninK«^ «f>okc«. be«iA to fee that 
«(- the* M«hbM.T« the Ei^li^tv, imi^>daecd hg Ac 
» [IW a 
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> thronged to tbe court of 
successors ; by the 
, whom the repeated 
I— y* ^ the ScoU in Northumberland carried 
•C as sl»«s to Ibeir country ; by the influence of 
the inhabitaiits of the richest and most populous 
in Scotland, Berwickshire, namely, and the 
, cTTcr the more mountainous ; lastly, by the 
which a language like the Anglo-Saxon, 
refined, long since reduced to writing, 
of expressing the wants, wishes, and 
of the speakers, must have possessed 
oTcr the jargon of various tribes of Irish and 
Britiafa origin, limited and contracted in every 
nuying dialect, and difTering, at tbe same time, 
tnm each other. This superiority being con- 
ndered, and a fair length of time being allowed, it 
is no wonder that, while the Scottish people 
retained their Celtic music, and many of their Celtic 
costoms, together with their Celtic dynasty, they 
should nevertheless have adopted throughout the 
Lowlands, the Saxon language ,i while in the 
Highlands they retained the Celtic dialect, along 
with the dress, arms, manners, and government of 
their fathers. 

There was, for a time, a solemn national recognis- 
ance that the Saxon language and poetry had not 
originally been that of the royal family. For at the 
coronations of the kings of Scotland, previous to 
Alexander in., it was a part of the solemnity, that 
a Celtic bard stepped forth, so soon as the king 
assumed his seat upon the fated stone, and recited 
the genealogy of the monarch in Celtic verse. 
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setting forth his descent, and the right which he 
had by birth to occupy the place of sovereignty. 
For a time, no doubt, the Celtic songs and poems 
remained current in the Lowlands, while any 
remnant of the language yet lasted. The Gaelic 
or Irish bards, we are also aware, occasionally 
strolled into the Lowlands, where their music 
might be received with favour, even after the 
recitation was no longer understood. But though 
these aboriginal poets showed themselves at festivals 
and other places of public resort, it does not appear 
that, as in Homer 's time, they were honoured With 
high places at the board, and savoury morsels of 
the chine ; but they seem rather to have been 
accounted fit company for the feigned fools and 
sturdy beggars, with which they were ranked by a 
Scottish statute.' 

Time was necessary wholly to eradicate one 
language and introduce another ; but it is remark- 
able that, at the death of Alexander the Third, the 
last Scottish king of the pure Celtic race, the 
popular lament for his death was composed in Scoto- 
English, and, though closely resembling the modern 
dialect, is the earliest example we have of that 
language, whether in prose or poetry.^ About the 
same time flourished the celebrated Thomas the 

' A ouriom account of the reoeptioii of »a Iiish or CelHo liard 
at a festival ia glren ia Sir John [Riohard] HolUud's ' Buke of 
the HouUC,' Baiuiali/ne edition, p. lili. [The poem VM aln) 
publiihed >t Chemniti, ed. Diebler, 1893, and ia iooliuled in the 
Soottijh Teit Sodety'ii .'coMmA AUileratipc I'ormt, ti. 
Amour., 1897.) 

' LThereare earlier frftgmentarj examples of Anglu-Saion ; and 
the oantoa on the death of Alexander, prenerved bj Wyntoun, 
must have beau modified by Wyntoun. Nor vu Alexander iii. 
of purely Celtio deueut, and Indeed by his time the whole of 
■oathem Sootland waa virtually SaioolBed.] 
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Rhymer, whose poem, written in English, or Low- 
land Scottish, with the most anxious attention both 
to versification and alliteration, forms, even as it 
now exists, a very curious specimen of the early 
romance. Such complicated construction was 
greatly too concise for the public ear, which is 
best amused by a looser diction, in which numerous 
repetitions and prolonged descriptions enable the 
comprehension of the audience to keep up with the 
voice of the singer or reciter, and supply the gaps 
which in general must have tiikeu place, either 
through a failure of attention in the hearers, 
or of voice and distinct enunciation on the part 
of the minstrel. 

The usual stanza which was selected as the most 
natural to the language and the sweetest to the ear, 
after the complex system of the more courtly 
measures, used by Thomas of Erceldoune, was laid 
aside, was that which, when originally introduced, 
we very often find arranged in two lines, thus : 

'Earl Douglas on his milk-white steed, most hke a 
baroD bold. 
Rode foremost of hie company, whose armour ahoue 
like gold ' ; 

but which, after being divided into four, con- 
ititutes what is now generally called the ballad 
stanza: 

'Earl Douglas oo his milk-white steed. 
Most like a baron bold. 
Rode Foremost of his company. 
Whose armour shone like gold.' 

The breaking of the lines contains a plainer 
intimation how the stanza ought to be read, than 
every one could gather from the original mode 
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of wriUnf^ out the poem, where the position of 
the cnnm, or inSection of voice, is left to the 
individual'i own lAate. This wms sometimes ex- 
changed far A stansa of six lines, the third and 
vitth rhyming together. For works of more 
importance and pretension, a more complicated 
iFer«i(>cation was still retained, and may be found 
in the tale of ■ Kalpli Coilxear,' the ' Adventures of 
Arthur at the T«m-Wathelyn,' 'Sir Gawain,' and 
* Sir Gologras,' and other scarce romances. A 
s|>c«in]en of this structure of verse has been 
handed down to our times in the stanxa of ' Christ 
Kirk on the Green,' transmitted by King James i. 
to -AtlaD Ramsay and to Burns.* The eieessive 
passion for alliteration, which formed a rale of the 
S*xon poetry, was also retained in the Scottish 
poenu of a more elevated cbaracto'. tfaongti the 
more oniinary miostrcls and ballad-inakcTS threw 
off the restraint. 

TTte varieties of stanza thus adopted foir popular 
poetry were not. we may easily suppose, left long 
onemptoyed. In fremtter rc0oos, where men arc 
cnntiTHMllv enf^sfred in actiix enterprise, betwist 
the task of defending themselves a»d annoyii^ 
their neighbours, they may be said to live n ■■ 
ntmotqihere of danger, tlie excitation of which is 
peoiitiarly favoursble to the cnooaraj^meat of 
pocfn,'. Hence, the expressions of Lesly the 
historian, quoted in the following Introduction, in 
which he paints the delight taken by the Bnrdcrets 
in tbeir peculiar species of music, and the rhyming 



I [Thr ttaTT of ■ 

In Off RuntnT. F«^n 
■till fBHtHu-ainrliA*!).] 
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ballads in which they celebrated the feats of their 
ancestors, or recorded their own ingenious strata- 
gems in predatory warfare. In the same Introduc- 
tion the reader will tind the reasons alleged why 
the taste for song was and must have been longer 
preserved on the Border than in the interior of 
the country. 

Having thus made some remarks on early poetry 
in general, and on that of Scotland in particular, 
the Editor's purpose is, to mention the fate of some 
previous attempts to collect ballad poetry, and the 
principles of selection and publication which have 
been adopted by various editors of learning and 
infonnation ; and although the present work chiefly 
regards the Ballads of Scotland, yet the investiga- 
tion must necessarily include some of the principal 
collections among the English also. 

Of manuscript records of ancient ballads, very 
few have been yet discovered. It is probable that 
the minstrels, seldom knowing either how to read 
or write, trusted to their well -exercised memories. 
Nor was it a difficult task to acquire a sufficient 
rtock-in-trade for their purpose, since the Editor 
has not only known many persons capable of retain- 
ing a very targe collection of legendary lore of this 
kind, but there was a period in his own life, when 
a memory that ought to have been charged with 
more valuable matter, enabled him to recollect as 
many of these old songs as would have occupied 
several days in the recitation. 

The press, however, at length superseded the 
necessity of such exertions of recollection, and 
■heaves of ballads issued from it weekly, for the 
unusement of the sojourners at the ale-house, and 
the lovers of poetry in grange and halt, where such 
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of the audience as could not read, hiid at least read 
unto them. These fugitive leaves, generally printed 
upon broadsides, or in small miscellanies called 
Garlands, and circulating amongst persons of loose 
an(] careless habits — so far as books were concerned 
— were subject to destruction from many causes ; 
and as the editions in the early age of printing were 
probably much limited, even those published as 
chap-books in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, are rarely met with. 

Some persons, however, seem to have had what 
their contemporaries probably thought the bizarre 
taste of gathering and preserving collections of this 
fugitive poetry. Hence the great body of ballads 
in the Pepysian collection at Cambridge, made by 
that Secretary Pepys, whose Diary is so very amus- 
ing ; and hence the still more valuable deposit, in 
three volumes folio, in which the late Duke John of 
Hoxburghe took so much pleasure, that he was often 
found enlarging it with fresh acquisitions, which he 
pasted in and registered with his own hand.' 

The first attempt, however, to reprint a collection 
of ballads for a class of readers distinct from those 
for whose use the stall copies were intended, was 
that of an anonymous editor of three 1 2mo 
volumes, which appeared in London, with engrav- 
ings. These volumes came out in various years in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century.^ The editor 
writes with some flippancy, but with the air of a 

> [ThB Roibui^ho CoUecUon it now in the Biitiah Muuum. 
Tho older balltdi of the ODlieotion bave been reprinted far die 
Ballkd 8ooiet7 in nine Totmneii, ed. Cbkppell and Ebeworth. 
There are other important oolleotioaB in the British Hiueum ; 
and others [hat may be mentioned are the Etring (Glugow 
Univereity Ubr»rjt, the Crawford, and the Huth.] 

« [1723, tree, and 17«7.) 



person superior to the ordiuarv drudgery of a mere 
coUector. His work appears to bave been got up 
at considertilile expense, and the general intro' 
doctioDs «tul historical illustrationG which are 
prefixed to the various lutlads, are written with 
aa accuracy of which such a subject had not till 
titen been deemed worthy. The principal fiart of 
llie collection consifltE uf stall -ballads, neither 
possegeing much poetical merit, nor any particular 
ntfity or curiosity. Still, this original Miscellany 
holds a considerable value amongst collecturs ; and 
NG the three volumes— being published at difiereot 
times — are seldom found together, they sell for a 
high price when complete. 

We may now turn our eyes to Scotland, where 
the facility of the dialect, which cuts €iff the 
consonants iu the termination uf the words, so as 
greatly to simplify- the task of rhj-ming, and the 
habits, dispositions, and manners of the people, 
were of old so favourable to the composition of 
ballad poetry, that, had the Scottisii songb bees 
preserved, there is no doubt a very curious history 
might have been composed by means uf minstrelsy 
only, from the reign uf Alexander ui. in 1265, down 
to the close of the Civil Wars in 1745. That 
materials for such a collection existed connut be 
disputed, since the Scottish liiEtarians often refer 
to old ballads as authorities for general tradition. 
Bat their regular preservation was not to be hoped 
lor or expected. Successive garlands of song 
sprung, flourished, faded, and were forgotten in 
their turn; And the names of a few specimens are 
only pr ea erveil, to show us how abundant the dieplay 
•f these wUd-flowers had been. 

Like the natural free gifts of Flora, these poetical 
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garlands can only be successfally sought for where 
the land is uncultivated; and civilisation and in- 
crease of learning are sure to banish them, as the 
plough of the agriculturist bears down the moun- 
tain daisy, ^'et it is to be recorded with some 
interest, that the earhest surviving specimen of the 
Scottish press is a Miscellany of Millar and Chap- 
man,' which preserves a considerable fund of 
Scottish popular poetry, and, among other things, 
no bad specimen of the feats of Robin Hood, 'the 
English ballad- maker's joy,' and whose renown 
seems to have been as freshly preserved in the 
north as on the southern shores of the Tweed. 
There were probably several collections of Scottish 
ballads and metrical pieces during the seventeenth 
century. A very fine one, belonging to Lord 
Montagu, perished in the fire which consumed 
Ditton House, about twenty years ago. 

James Watson, in l706, published at Edinburgh 
a miscellaneous collection in three parts, containing 
some ancient poetry. But the first editor who 
seems to have made a determined effort to preserve 
our ancient popular poetry, was the well-known 
Allan Ramsay in his Evergreen, containing chiefly 
extracts from the ancient Scottish Makers, whose 
poems have been preserved in the Bannatyne Manu- 
script, but exhibiting amongst them some popular 
ballads. Amongst these is the ' Battle of Harlaw,' 
apparently from a modernised copy, being apparently 
the most ancient Scottish historical ballad of any 
length now in existence.^ He also inserted in the 

' [A faoimile reprint of the volume, under the title of Tke 
Knighliy Talfo/Golograi and Gtimint and oCher Ancient Pottn*, 
appeared in 1827.) 

* That there wu saeh an aaoient bkUad Is oerUtJD, aad the 
tune, adapted to the b«B|ripee, wm loag eitmnel; popular, 
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same collection the i^enuine Scottish Border ballad 
of 'Johnnie Armstrong,' copied ^m the recitation 
of a descendant of the unfortunate hero, in the sixth 
generation. This poet also included in the Evergrttn 
' Hardrknute,' which, though evidently modem, is 
a most spirited and beautiful imitation of the ancient 
ballad. In a subsequent collection of lyrical pieces, 
called the Tea-Table Muctllang, Allan Ramsay in- 
serted several old ballads, such as ' Cruel Barbara 
Allan,' 'The Bonnie Earl of Murray,' 'There came 
a Ghost to Margaret's Door,' and two or three 
others. But his unhappy plan of writing new 
words to old tunes, without at the same time pre- 
serving the ancient verses, led him, with the assist- 
ance of 'some ingenious young gentlemen,' to 
throw aside many originals, the preservation of 
which would have been much more interesting than 
anything which has been substituted in their stead.' 

and. withiD the remcmbmaoe ot uui, the flnC nhich w&i placed 
at Icimt and other raitic feitivaU. liuC there is a Biupicioas 
^iwe in Uw ballad ai it is publiahad ia Ramuy. When 
dewiribiiii! the utional eonfugiOD. the lurd »;■ : 
' 8eo the da;a of auld King Harie. 
BDoh tlaoobter wu Dot heard or leeti.' 
QnM7. vbo vai the 'Anld King Harie' here meant! If 
BeiU7 Tm. be intended, ai \a tnoet likelj . it must bring the 
date of the poem, at leaal of tiiat vene, as low at Queen Mary's 
time. The laU»d i* nid Co have beeo printed in 166(6]8. A cop; 
of that edition would be a great onrionCj. [In all likelihood 
Bamea; merelj reprinted the broadiide of 16^, at one time in 
Ute libnrj' of Robert Milne. A hroadude waa almoit bound to 
■DoMan Kime hiitorical blunden. But the broadaidc may bear ■ 
nialion to the original, aimiUr to that whieh the broadaide of 
'(%e*7 Obaae ' d«a to the u. copy. The battel of ttarytaie ii 
UeotioDedaaBKiDg in TTieCnnpfajmla/Snil/and. The meaaore 
<f Ibe ' ballad ' ii the French octaTe, and it muit bare been tlie 
work of a 'maker.'] 

' Qteen be the pillow of honest Allan, at whoae lamp Buma 
lifhled hia bOliaiit torch ! It ia without enmitr to bii menwrr 
Ikai «« nacrd hi* matakc in thk natter. But it ii impnaaibU 
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In fine, the task of collecting and illustrating 
ancient popular poetry, whether in England or 
Scotland, was never euecuted by a competent 

not to regret that sucb an nSecting tnle ob that of ' Iteaaie Bell and 
italj Gray' ahould have fallen into his handa. The Bouthem 
reader muet learn (far what nartbem reader ia ignorant !) that 
those two beautiful women wero kimfolk, and so etrietly united 
in frieudBhip tbs.t even pergonal joolousy eould not ioterrupt their 
union. They were Tiaited hj a handaome and agreeable yonng 
man, who was aMeplable to them both, but "o oaptivatetl with 
their flharma, that, while oonfldent of a preference on the part of 
l<oth, he WBB unable to make a choice between them. While this 
singular situation of the three persons of the tale ooDtlnued, the 
bteaking out of the plague fonsd the two ladiea to take refuge in 
the beautiful vallej of Lynedoch, where tbey built tbemselTet a 
bower, in order to avoid human ititcreouiee and the danger of 
infeotioD. The loTer wa« not ineluded in their renunciation of 
aooiety. He visited tbeir retirement, hrougbt with him the fatal 
disease, and, onable to return to Perth, which was his usual 
residenne, was nnrsed by the fair friends with all the tenderoeiu 
of affection. He died, however, having first cominunicated the 
inteotion to his lovely atl«ndanU. They followed bim lo the 
grave, lovely in their lives, and undivided in their death. Their 
bnrial-plaoe, in the vioinity of the bower which they built, is still 
visible, in the romantio vioinity of Lord Lyndoch'a mansion, and 
prolooga the memor; of female friendship, which even rivalry 
oonld not diswlve. Two etaoxus of tbe original ballad alone 



' Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, 

They were twa bonnie lauea ; 
They bigged a bower on yon biim-brae, 
And tbtekit It ower wi' rashes. 

'They vadoa rest in Methvin Kirk, 

Among their gentle Icin ; 
But they wad lie in Lednooh braes 
To beek against the sun.' 

There ii to a Scottish ear no much teuiiemess and simplicity in 
these verses, as most induoe us to regret that the rest should have 
b«en sapeiseded by a pedantic modem song, turning upon tbe 
most uopoetie part of the legend, the hesitation, namely, of tbe 
lover, wbiob of tbe ladies to prefer. One of tbe most touching 
oppressions in the song is the foUowing eidamation ^ 
■Oh, Jovel she's like thy PaUas.' 
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persoD, possessing the necessary powers of selec- 
tion and annotation, till it was undertaken by 
Dr. Percy, afterwards Bishop of Dromorc in 
IreLuid. This reverend gentleman, himself a poet, 
and ranking high among the literati of the day, 
commanding access to the individuals and institu- 
tioDS which could best afford hini materials, gave 
the public the result of his researches in a work 



), partly m 






AnoUiei song, of which Batnuy chose a fev worile for Ihe 
(beme of a rifajrimento, seems to have 
of miuatrei redtatioo. It wu partij ti 
vac altcmatBlj Bung and repeated, The itorj waa the e> 
a yomtg gentleman, pnnued hj a crael nncle tUniroua 
ettatc; or a bloodj rival, greedy of his life; OT the releiitl«a 
lather of hia ladj-love, 0( some SBoh remoneless character, 
batioB ainiiler intenljona on the pcnon of the fugitive. Tb« 
object of hia rapadty or vengeance being nearlj- oveitaken, a 
(hepherd ondsnakes to mislead the punuer. who comes in tight 
■ the object of his 'puisnit disappears, and gleets tbs 



thus: 






'Good morrow, shepherd, and my friend. 
Saw yon a young man this way riding, 
With long black hair, on a boliUil'd mare, 
And I know that I cannot be far behind bini!' 

The Shtjiherd. 
'Tea, I did «ee him this way riding, 

And what did much surprise my wit. 

The nian and the mare Qew up in the air. 

And I see. and I see, and 1 see her yet. 

Behind TOO white dond J see her tail wave. 

And I see, and I see, and I see her yet.' 



The ttme of these venes is an eitTcmely good one, and Allan 
RainMiy haa adapted a bacchanalian long with some success; 
bnt we should have thanked him much had be taken the trouble 
to pteterre the original legend of the old minstrel. The valuable 
aiid teamed friend ' to wham we owe this mutilated account of 
it, has often heard it anng among the High Jinks of Scottish 
lawyers of the last generation. 

im Adum, Lord Chief Coiruniiiioner ot 



maaeBCwrvoKT m^fymn^ 



»' .hteia* E»^itk Pittrf, iu three 
. The txOe witlt 



t wttb which tfaer wcse illiHtT»ttri. the cUb- 
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■aid, however, by one who knew him well, that 
this irritability of disposition was a constitutional 
and physical infirmity ; and that Ritson's extreme 
attachment to the severity of truth corresponded 
to the rigour of his criticisms upon the labours of 
others. He seems to have attacked Bishop Percy 
with the greater animosity, as bearing no good-will 
to the hierarchy, in which that prelate held a 
distinguiehed place. 

Ritson's criticism, in which there wa.i too much 
horse-play, was grounded on two points of accusa- 
tion. The first regarded Dr. Percy's definition of 
the order and office of minstrels, which Ritson con- 
fidered as designedly overcharged, for the sake of 
giving an undue importance to his subject. The 
second objection respected the liberties which Dr. 
Percy had taken with his materials, in adding to, 
retrenching, and improving them, .so as to bring 
them nearer to the taste of his own period. We 
will take some brief notice of both topics. 

fir**. Dr. Percy, in the first edition of his work, 
certainly laid himself open to the charge of having 
given an inaccurate, and somewhat exaggerated, 
account of the English minstrels, whom he defined 
to be an ' order of men in the middle ages, who 
subsisted by the arts of poetry and music, and sung 
to the harp the verses which they themselves " com- 
posed." ' The reverend editor of the Keliquei pro- 
duced in support of this definition manycurious quot- 
ations, to show that in many instances the persons of 

nneh Che manDCrr of RJUon ia to be regretted, it cannot be doubted 
tlut hii itriotarea on the diaregud of Percy foT purity of text 
wot more Lbui justifiable. Indeed liad Percy iliown > like 
■csrnpaloiuDeia to RitaOD in regoril to tbia, the question u t« the 
•utliBDticit; of ccTtaiu baUada voold b« leu diSeolt than it 

••-li-i 
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these minstrels had been honoured and respected ^ 
their performances applauded and rewarded by the; 
great nnd the courtly, and their craft imitated by 
princes themselves. 

Against both these propositions Ritson made ^ 
determined opposition. He contended, and pro~ 
bably with justice, that the minstrels were not 
necessarily poets, or in the regular habit of com- 
posing the verses which they sung to the harp * 
and indeed, that the word tnintlrel, in its ordinuy 
acceptation, meant no more than musician. 

Dr. Percy, from an amended edition of his ' Essay 
on Minstrelsy,' prefixed to the fourth edition of thc^ 
Reliqaes of Ancient Pacini, seems to have been, to a. 
certain point, convinced by the critic's reasonings 
for he has extended the definition impugned bjr 
Ritson, and the minstrels are thus described as 
singing verses ' composed by themselves or oikers.' 
This we apprehend to be a tenablt; position ; for^ 
u on the one hand it seems too broad an averments 
to say that all minstrels were by profession poets^ 
so on the other it is extravagant to affirm that 
men who were constantly in the habit of reciting 
verse, should not frequently have acquired that of"^ 
composing it, especially when their bread depended 
on giving pleasure ; and to have the power of pro- 
ducing novelty is a great step towards that desir- 
able end. No unprejudiced reader, therefore, can 
have any hesitation in adopting Bishop Percy's 
definition of the minstrels and their occupation, 
as qualified in the fourth edition of bis Essay, 
implying that they were sometimes poets, some- 
times the mere reciters of the poetry of others. 

On the critic's second proposition, Dr. Percy 
successfully showed that at no period of history was 
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i the word minstrel applied to instrumental music 
exclusively ; and he has produced sufficient evidence 
that the talents of the profession were as frequently 
employed in chanting or reciting poetrj- as in play- 
ing the mere tunes. There is the appearance of 
distinction being sometimes made between minstrel 
recitations and minstrelsy of music alone ; and we 
may add a curious instance to those quoted by the 
Bishop. It is from the singular ballad respecting 
Thomas of Erceldoune, ' which announces the pro- 
position that loague is chief of minstrelsy. 

We may also notice that the word minstrel, 
being in fact derived from the Mirm^-singer of the 
Germans, means, in its primary sense, one who 
thtgM of love, a sense totally inapplicable to a mere 
instrumental musician. 

A second general point on which Dr. Percy was 
fiercely attacked by Mr. Ritson was also one on 
which both the parties might claim the right to sing 
Te Devm. It respected the rank or slalui which 
was held by the minstrels in society during the 
Middle Ages. On this, the editor of the Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry had produced the most satisfactory 
evidence that, at the courts of the Anglo-Norman 
princes, the professors of the gay science were the 
favourite solacers of the leisure hours of princes, 
who did not themselves disdain to share their 
tuneful labours, and imitate their compositions. 
Mr. Ritson replied to this with great ingenuity, 
arguing, that such instances of respect paid to French 
minstrels reciting in their native language in the 
court of Norman monarchs, though held in Britain, 
argued nothing in favour of English artists professing 

k.kbe(Maetrade,and of whose compositions, and not of 
tofPixtrt: Ediabnrgh. IHSS. 
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those existing in the French laDguage, Dr. Percy 
professed to form his collection. The reason of the 
distinction betwixt the respectability of the French 
minstrels and the degradation of the same class of 
men in England, Mr. Ritson plausibly alleged to be, 
that the English language, a mixed speech betwixt 
Anglo-Saxon and Norm an- French, was not known 
at the court of the Anglo-Norman kings until the 
reign of Edward in.;' and that, therefore, until a 
very late period, and when the lays of minstrelsy 
were going out of fashion, English performers in 
that capacity must have confined the exercise of 
their talents to the amusement of the vulgar. Now, 
as it must be conceded to Mr. Ritson that almost 
all the English metrical romances which have been 
preserved till the present day are translated from 
the French, it may also be allowed that a class of 
men employed chiefly in rendering into English the 
works of others, could not hold so high a station as 
those who aspired to original composition; and 
so far the critic has the best of the dispute. But 
Mr. Ritson has over-driven his argument, since 
there was assuredly a period in English history 
when the national minstrels, writing in the national 
dialect, were, in proportion to their merit in their 
calling, held in honour and respect. 

Thomas the Rhymer, for example, a minstrel who 
flourished in the end of the twelfth century, was 
not only a man of talent in his art, but of some 
rank in society ; the companion of nobles, and 

' That monaroh first used the vernuiuhu' English liialect in a 
Diotta which he diipla.}-ed on hia shielil at t, celebralfd touma- 
menl. The legend, which gnccd the repreeentAtiDD of t. white 
■wBD on the King's backlet. ran tbna : 

' Ba. ', ha I the whjte awoii 1 
Bj Goddia >oul« 1 am thy man.' 
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hnadf a mao of boidcd prnpcrlr. He and his 
eontemporaiT, Kendal, wrote, as we arc asstuied by 
Robert dc Bmnoe, in a passage already alluded to, 
a kind of English, which was desi^^ed ■ for pride 
and noblej'e,' ' and not for such inferior persons as 
Bobctt himself addressed, and to trfaose eompre- 
bcmion be avowedl; lowered bis language and 
rtincture of versification, TTiere existed, therefore, 
daring the time of this historian, a more refined 
dialect of the English language, used by such com- 
posers of popular poetrj' as moved in a higher 
circle ; and there can be no doubt that, while their 
productions were held in such high esteem, the 
authors must have been honoured in proportion. 

The education bestowed upon James i. of Scot- 
land, when brought up under the charge of Henry 
i¥., comprehended both music and the art of 
vernacular poetry; in other words, minstrelsy in 
both branches. That poetry, of which the King 
left several specimens, was, as is well known, 
English ; nor is it to be supposed that a prince, 
upon whose education such sedulous care was 
bestowed, would have been instructed in an art 
which, if we are to believe Mr. Ritson, was 
degraded to the last degree, and discreditable to 
its professors. The same argument is strengthened 
by the poetical exercises of the Duke of Orleans, 
in English, written during his captivity after the 

' [The learned editor of Wartoii'a Siatori/ of ErvfUih Poeirt, U 
of opinion that Sir Walter Scott miainterpretetl the |>u»ge 
referred to. De Brunne. ux»rJing to this author'a Celt, nya of 
llie elder reeiten of the melrical romanoe : 

' They uid it for pride and nobleye, 

That non Here wulk as they '— 

i.1. tbey rvoited It in a ityle » loftf and noble that noDC have 

■ion eioelled them.— Waamm, edit, 18e4, vol. i. p. 18.1.— J. (). L. I 

VOL, I. c 
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bftttle of AgincourL' It could not be supposed 
that the noble prisoner was to solace his hours of 
imprisonment with a degrading and calgar species 
of compohition. 

We could produce other instances to show that 
this acute critic has carried bit argunieDt consider- 
ably too far. But we prefer taking a general view 
of tbe subject, which seems to eipUin clearly how 
contradictory evidence should exist on it, and why 
instances of great personal respect to individaal 
minstrels, and a high esteem of the art, are quite 
reconcilable with much contempt thrown on the 
order at large. 

All professors of the fine arts — all those who con- 
tribute, not to the necessities of life, but to the 
enjoyments of society, hold their professional 
respectability by the severe tenure of exhibiting 
excellence in their department. We are well 
enough satis6ed with the tradesman who goes 
through his task in a workmanlike manner, nor are 
we disposed to look down upon the divine, the 
lawyer, or tbe physician, unless they display gross 
ignorance of their profession : we hold it enough 
that if they do not possess the highest knowledge 
of their respective sciences, they can at least instruct 
us on the points we desire to know. But 



The same ts true respecting the professors of 
painting, of sculpture, of music, and the fine arts 
in general. If they exhibit paramount excellence, 
no situation in society is too high for them which 
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their manners enable them to fil] ; if they fall 
short of the highest point of aim, they degenerate 
into sign-painters, stone-cutters, common crowders, 
doggerel rhymers, and so forth — the most contempt- 
ible of mankind. The reason of this is evident. 
Men must be satisfied with such a supply of their 
acrtual wants as can be obtained in the circum- 
stances, and should an individual want a coat, he 
must employ the village tailor, if Stultze is not to be 
had. But if he seeks for delight, the case is quite 
different ; and he that cannot hear Pasta or Sontag, 
would be little solaced for the absence of these 
sirens by the strain of a crack-voiced ballad -singer. 
Nay, on the contrary, the offer of such inadequate 
compensation would only be regarded as an insult, 
and resented accordingly. 

The theatre affords the most appropriate example 
of what we mean. The first circles in society are 
open to persons eminently distinguished in the 
drama ; and their rewards are, in proportion to those 
who profess the useful arts, incalculably higher. 
But those who lag in the rear of the dramatic art 
are prbportionally poorer and more degraded than 
those who are the lowest of a useful trade or pro. 
fesaion. These instances will enable us readily to 
explain why the greater part of the minstrels, 
practising their profession in scenes of vulgar mirth 
and debauchery, humbling their art to please the 
ears of drunken clowns, and living with the dis- 
sipation natural to men whose precarious subsistence 
is, according to the ordinary phrase, from hand to 
mouth only, should fall under general contempt, 
while the stars of the profession, to use a modern 
phrase, looked down on them from the distant 
empyrean, as the planets do upon those shooting 
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There was still another and more important sob- 
ject of debate between Dr. Percy and his hostile 
eritie. The former, as a poet and a man of taste, 
was tempted to take such freedoms with his original 
ballads as might enable him to please a more critical 
age than that in which they were composed. Words 
were thus altered, phrases improved, and whole 
renea were inserted or omitted at pleasure. Such 
freedoms were specially taken with the poems 
pablished from a folio manuscript in Dr. Percy's 
own possession, very curious from the miscellaneous 
nature of its contents, but, unfortunately, having 
■■■nj of the leaves mutilated, and injured in other 
Teq>ects, by the gross carelessness and ignorance of 
tlie transcriber. Anxious to avail himself of the 
treasures which this manuscript contained, the 
editor of the Reliquet did not hesitate to repair and 
leoovate the songs which he drew from this cor- 
rupted yet curious source, and to accommodate 
them with such emendations as might recommend 
theto to the modem taste. 

For these liberties with his subject, Ritson 
censored Dr. Percy in the most uncompromising 
terms, accused him, in violent language, of inter- 
polation and forgery, and insinuated that there 
existed no such thing in renim natiira as that folio 
laannscript, so often referred to as the authority of 
originals inserted in the Rdiques. In this charge, 
the eagerness of Ritson again betrayed him farther 
than judgment and discretion, as well as courtesy, 
wananted. It is, no doubt, highly desirable that 
the test of ancient poetry should be given untouched 
and nncorrupted. But this is a point which did not 
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otherwise disposed to bestow its attention on 
tittm. 

We have to add that, in the foiulh edition of the 
Rtti^mrt, Mr. Thomas Percy of St, John's College. 
Oxford, pleading the cause of his uncle with the 
^Bit gentlemanlike moderation, and with every 
le a p cct to Mr. Ritsoo's science and talents, has 
ambated the critic's opinion, without any attempt 
ti> retort his injurious language.' 

It would be now, no doubt, desirable to have hMd 
■•me more distinct account of Dr- Percy's folio 
■uanacript* and its contents; and Mr. Thontas 
Percy, accordingly, gives the original of ' The 
Uarriage of Sir Gawain,' and collates it with the 
eopf published in a complete state by his uncle, 
who bas on this occasion given entire rein to his 
own fancy, though the rude origin of most of his 
ideas b to be found in the old ballad. There is 
also given a copy of that elegant metrical tale, 
■The Child of Elle,' as it exists in the folio manu- 
ccript, which goes far to show it has derived all 
its be«aties from Dr. Percy's poetical powers. 
Judging from the two specimens, we can easily 
eoneeive why the Reverend Editor of the Reliqutt 
■hoald have declined, by the production of the 
lolio manuscript, to furnish his severe Aristarch 
with weapons against him, which he was sure would 
be tmsparingly used. Vet it is certain the manu- 
■cript contains much that is really excellent, though 
mutilated and sophisticated. A copy of the fine 

> ITlw wckk point of Sir Walter'a krgitment a that it overlook! 
ik iMt tiax !>)- the mctbod of !>. Percy, eqUBll; with that of 
■■Baaj. which Scott did not appraie. man}' aoDieot fragments 
Wana hopalead; wphisticated. ] 

* [H^ BOW baec published by the Ballad Society. Ed. Bales 
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iMlUd of ' Sir C'aulin ' is found in « Scottish shape, 
under the oxme of ' Kiag Malcolm and Sir Colnn,' 
io Bucban's \orlh Coutdry Ballads, to he pre- 
eentl}; mentioned. It is, therefore, unquestjooably 
ancient, ' though possibly retouched, and perhaps 
with the addition of a second part, of which the 
Scottish copy has no vestiges. It would be desir- 
able to know exactly to what extent Dr. Percy had 
used the licence of an editor in these and other 
cases ; and certainly, at this period, would be only 
a degree of justice due to his memory. 

On the whole, we may dismiss the Reliqitcs of 
AncUtit Poetry with the praise and censure conferred 
OR it by a gentleman, himself a Talnable labourer 
in the vineyard of antiquities: 'It is the most 
elegant compilation of the early poetry that has 
ever appeared in any age or country. But it must 
be frankly added that so numerous are the alter*' 
tions and corrections that the severe antiquary, who 
desires to see the old English ballads in a genuine 
state, must consult a more accurate edition than 
this celebrated work." * 

Of Ritson's own talents as an editor of ancient 
poetry, we shall have occasion to speftk hereafter. 
The first collector who followed the example of 
Dr. Percy was Mr. T. Evans, bookseller, father 
of the gentleman we have just quoted. His Old 
Ballads , HUlorical and Narralivr, with atme of 
modrm date, appeared in two volumes in 1777, and 
were eminently successful. In 178i a second 
edition appeared, extending the work to four 
volumes. In this collection many ballads found 

' [Sootl WM UDKiqua 
' Intiodnction to J 
snlarsod, eta. 
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acceptance, wbicli Bishop Percy had not considered 
as possessing suflideDt merit to claim admittance 
into the Rcliqme*. The 6to Mitctllan^ of 1723 
jielded a great part of the materials. The collee- 
tion of Evans contained several modern pieces of 
great merit, nhich are not to be found elsewhere, 
and which are understood to be the production 
of William Julius Mickle. translator of the Liuiad, 
thoagb they were never claimed bv biro, nor 
received among his works. Amongst them is the 
elegiac poem of ' Cumnor Hall,' which suggested the 
fictitious narrative entitled Kntilrrarik. 'The Red- 
Cross Knight,' also by Mickle. which has furnished 
woFxls for a beautiful glee, first occurred in the same 
collection. As Mickle with a vein of great facility 
united a power of verbal melody which might have 
been envied by bards of much greater renown,' he 
must be considered as very successful in those efforts, 
if the ballads be regarded as avowedly modem. If 
they are to be jndged of as accurate imitations 

' la rrideDoe of vhat i* abors itated. the anUioT would 
qoote the iatroifaiatray ataaia lo a forgotten po«n of Hickls. 
•rigiaall; pohluhcd muler liw injndunoiu and equivocal ^tle of 
' n* OonenbiDe,' bm in mbasqaent ediboDa called ' Sir Uartyn, 
ar Hw rrogi t M of Dunpatioa. ' 

«e*t windi, tlirougb th« lonetj dale, 
F. to thy fwry bower betake ; 
Ith baliDj EweetneH breatbei tbe gkU, 
Dimplm^ with dowaf wing tbe atilly Uke ; 
Tbioo^ the pale wiDova faltering wbisperf wake. 
Aad oreaiiig oomcs with loeke bedropp'd with dew ; 
" "■ moolderina tolreta ilowlv ehake 

'd [tianblia^ negnn. kdA the haie-b«ll blue, 
nd anon sweet MoUa'a plainti renew. ' 

lOdtle^s faoUitj of vernfication wu h great, that being a prioler 
. he f reqnentlT put hii lines into ijpe without tak. 
le preTioDtlj to put tbetu into writing ; thui uniting 
ioQ of the author with tbe loenhukal openttkdi 

wbioh tTpograpben call b; the came name- 
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of aodent poetry, they have le^ merit ; the decep- 
tion being only maintained by a hage store of 
double consonuitK, strewed at random into ordinary 
words, resembling the real fashion of antiquity aE 
little as the niches, turrets, and tracery of plaster 
stuck upon a modern front- In the year 1810, the 
four volumes of 178* were repubbsbed by Mr. 
B. H. Evans, the son of the original editor, with 
very considerable alterations and additions. In this 
last edition, the more ordinary modem ballads were 
judiciously retrenched in number, and large and 
valuable additions made to the ancient part of the 
collection. Being in some messure a supplement to 
the Reliqaet of AacierU Poetry, this miscellany cannot 
be dispensed with on the shelves of any biblio- 
maniac who may choose to emulate Captain Cox of 
Coventry, the prototype of all collectors of popular 
poetry. 

White Dr. Percy was setting the example for a 
classical publication of ancient English poetry, the 
late David Herd was, in modest retirement, compil- 
ing a collection of Scottish songs, which he has 
happily described as ' the poetry and music of the 
heart.' The first part of his miscellany contains 
heroic and historical ballads, of which there is a 
respectable and well-chosen selection. Mr. Herd,' 
an accountant, as tlie profession is called in Edin- 
burgh, was known and generally esteemed for his 
shrewd, manly common sense and antiquarian 

I [I)»vid Herd WM » active of St. Cynis, ia KinianliDeshire. 
and tliough ofton termed » jBriter, he wat only » deik in tbe 
ofSoe of Hr. David Ruuell, ■aaountaiit in Edinbuigh. He died. 
aged 7B, in 1810, and left a very ourioua library, vbioh m dia- 
pened by auotioa. Berd by na mnaH merited the ebuaoter 
(Itsd hlin by PJDkertou. of 'no illitemte and injudicioui 
oompiler.'— J. G. L] 
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science, mixed with much good-nature and great 
modesty. His hardy anil antique mould of coun- 
tenance, and his venerahle grizzled locks, procured 
him, amongst liis acquaintance, the name of Graj- 
steil. His original collection of songs, in one 
volume, appeared in 1769 ; an enlarged one, in two 
volumes, came out in 1776. A publication of the 
same kind, being Herd's book still more enlarged, 
was printed for Luwrie and Symington in 1791. 
Some modem additions occur in this later work, of 
of which by far the most valuable were two fine 
imitations of the Scottish ballad, by the gifted 
author of the Man of Feeling — (now, nlas! no 
more) — called 'Duncan' and 'Kenneth.' 

John Pinkerton, a man of considerable learning 
and some severity as well as acuteness of disposi- 
tion, was now endeavouring to force himself into 
public attention, and bis collection of Selfcl Ballads, 
London, 1TS3, contains sufficient evidence that he 
understood, in an extensive sense, Horace's maxim, 
quidlibel audendi. As he was possessed of consider- 
able powers of poetry, though not equal to what he 
was willing to take credit for, he was resolved to 
enrich his collection with all the novelty and 
interest which it could derive from a liberal inser- 
tion of pieces dressed in the garb of antiquity, but 
equipped from the wardrobe of the editor's 
imagination. With a boldness, suggested perhaps 
by the success of Mr. Maepherson, he included, 
within a collection amounting to only twenty-one 
tragic ballads, no less than five, of which he after- 
wards owned himself to have been altogether, or in 
great part, the author. The most remarkable 
article in this miscellany was a second part to the 
noble ballad of ' Hardy Knute,' which has some good 
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verses. It labours, however, under this great defect, 
that, in order to append his own conclusion to the 
original tale, Mr. Pinkerton found himself under 
the necessity of altering the leading circumstance 
in the old b&llad, which would have rendered his 
catastrophe inapplicable. With such licence, to 
write continuations and conclusions would be no 
difficult task. In the second volume of the Select 
Balladt, consisting of comic pieces, a list of fifty- 
two articles contained nine written entirely by the 
editor himself. Of the manner in which these 
supposititious compositions are executed, it may be 
briefly stated that they are the work of a scholar 
much better acquainted with ancient books and 
manuscripts than with oral tradition and popular 
legends. The poetry smells of the lamp ; and it 
may be truly said, that if ever a ballad had existed 
in such quaint language as the author employs, it 
could never have been so popular as to be preserved 
by oral tradition. The glossary displays a much 
greater acquaintance with learned lexicons than with 
the familiar dialect still spoken by the Lowland 
Scottish, and it is, of course, full of errors.' Neither 
was Mr. Pinkerton more happy in the way of con- 
jectural illustnition. He chose to fix on Sir John 
Bruce of Kinross the paternity of the ballad of 
' Hardy Knute,' and of the fine poem called 'The 
Vision.' The first is due to Mrs. Halket of Ward- 
Inw, the second to Allan Ramsay, although, it must 
be owned, it is of a character superior to his 
ordinary jK>ctry. Sir John Bruce was a brave, blunt 
soldier, who made no pretence whatever to litera- 
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ture, though his daughter, Mrs. Bruce of Arnot, 
had much talent, a circumstance which may, 
perhaps, have misled the antiquary. 

Mr. Pinkerton read a sort of recantation, in a List 
of Scottish Poets, prefixed to a Selection of Poems 
from the Maitland Manuscript, vol. i., 17S6, in which 
he acknowledges, as his own composition, the 
pieces of spurious antiquity included in his Select 
Balladi, with a coolness which, when his subse- 
quent invectives against others who had taken 
similar liberties is considered, infers as much 
audacity as the studied and laboured defence of 
obscenity with which he disgraced the same pages. 

In the meantime, Joseph Ritson, a man of dili- 
gence and acumen equal to those of Pinkerton, but 
of the most laudable accuracy and fidelity as an 
editor, was engaged in various publications respect- 
ing poetical antiquities, in which he employed 
profound research. A select collection of English 
Songs was compiled by him, with great care and 
considerable taste, and published at London, 1783. 
A new edition of this has appeared since Rltson's 
death, sanctioned by the name of the learned and 
indefatigable antiquary, Thomas Park, and aug- 
mented with many original pieces, and some which 
EUtton had prepared for publication. 

Ritson's Collection of Songs was followed by 
a curious volume, entitled Ancient Songs from ike 
Time of Henry III. to the Revolution, 1790; Pieces of 
Andenl Popular Poetry, 1792; and A Collection of 
Scottith Songs, with the genuine music, London, 179^. 
This last is a genuine, but rather meagre collection 
of Caledonian popular songs. Next year Mr. Ritson 
pabUshed Robin Hood, 2 vols., \79^>, being 'A 
Collection of all the Ancient Poems, Songs, and 
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Ballads now extant, relative to that celebrated 
Outlaw.' This work is a notable itlustmtion of the 
excellences and defects of Mr. Ritson's system. It 
is almost impossible to conceive so much zeal, 
research, and industry bestowed on a subject of 
antiquity. Tbere scarcely occurs a phrase or word 
relating to Robin Hood, whether in history or 
poetry, in law books, in ancient proverbs, or 
common parlance, but it is here collected and 
explained. At the same time, the extreme 
fidelity of the editor seems driven to excess, when 
we find him pertinaciously retaining all the 
numerous and gross errors which repeated recita- 
tions have introduced into the text, and regarding 
it as a sacred duty to prefer the worst to the better 
readings, as if their inferiority was a security for 
their being genuine. In short, when Kitson copied 
from rare books, or ancient manuscripts, there could 
not be a more accurate editor; when taking his 
authority from oral tradition, and judging between 
two recited copies, he was apt to consider the 
worst as most genuine, as if a poem was not more 
likely to be deteriorated than improved by passing 
through the mouths of many reciters. In the 
Ballads of Robin Hood, this superstitious scrupulosity 
was specially to be regretted, as it tended to enlarge 
the collection with a great number of doggerel 
compositions, which are all copies of each other, 
turning on the same idea of Bold Robin meeting 
with a shepherd, a tinker, a mendicant, a tanner, etc., 
etc., by each and all of whom he is soundly thrashed, 
and all of whom he receives into his band. The 
tradition which avers it was the brave outlaw's 
custom to try a bout at quarter-staff with his young 
recruits, might indeed have authorised one or two 
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such tales, but the greater part ought to have been 
•-ejected as modem imitations of the most paltry 
liind, composed probably about the age of James i. 
of England. By adopting this spurious trash as 
part of Robin Hood's history, he is represented as 
the best cudgelled hero, Don Quixote excepted, 
that ever was celebrated in prose or rhyme, Kitson 
also published several garlands of North Country 
songs. 

Looking on this eminent antiquary's labours in a 
general point of view, we may deprecate the eager- 
ness and severity of his prejudices, and feel surprise 
that he should have shown so much irritability of 
disposition on such a topic as a collection of old 
ballads, which certainly have little in them to affect 
the passions ; and we may be sometimes provoked 
«t the pertinacity with which he has preferred bad 
readings to good. But while industry, research, 
and antiquarian learning are recommendations to 
works of this nature, few editors will ever be found 
so competent to the task as Joseph Ritson. It 
must also be added to his praise, that although not 
VFJlling to yield his opinion rashly, yet if he saw 
»-cason to believe that he hud been mistaken in any 
fact or argument, he resigned his own opinion with 
Q candour equal to the warmth with which he 
•defended himself while confident he was in the 
■-ight. Many of his works are now almost out of 
^^rint, and an edition of them in common ortho- 
graphy, and altering the bizarre spelling and 
<=haracter which his prejudices induced the author 
to adopt, would be, to antiquarieB, an acceptable 
^aresent. 

We have now given a hasty account of various 
Collections of popular poetry during the eighteenth 
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century ; we have only further to observe, that, in 
the present century, this species of lore has been 
sedulously cultivated. The present Collection first 
appeared in 1 802, in two volumes, and what may 
-'appear a singular coincidence, it was the first work 
printed by Mr. James Ballantyne (then residing at 
Kelso), as it was the first serious demand which the 
present author made on the patience of the public. 
The Border MinslrcUi/, augmented by a third 
volume, came to a second edition in 1803, In 
1 803 Mr. John Grnhame Dalzell, to whom his 
country is obliged for his antiquarian labours, 
published Scollisk Pocns of Ike Sixteenth CenltiTy, 
which, among other subjects of interest, contains 
a curious contemporary ballad of ' Belriunes,' 
which has some stanzas of considerable merit.' 

The year 1806 was distinguished by the appear- 
ance of ' Popular Ballads and Songs, from Traditions, 
Manuscripts, and Scarce Editions, with Tramlatiotis 
of Similar Pieces Jram the Ancient Datusk Lan- 
guage, and a fern Originals by the Editor, Robert 
Jamieson, A.M. and F.A.S.' This work, which was 
not greeted by the public with the attention it 
deserved, opened a new discovery regarding the 
original source of Scottish ballads, Mr. Jamieson's 
extensive acquaintance with the Scandinavian litera- 
ture enabled him to detect not only a general 
similarity betwixt these and the Danish ballads 
preserved in the Kempe Viser, an early collection 

' The flnt opening of the WUd has much of tfae martul itrain 
with whioh the pibroch commenoei. Propcrat in mtrfau rrt — 
aoeording to the clusicsl mdmonition. 
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of heroic ballads in that langaage, but to demon- 
strate thst, ID many cases, the stories and songs 
'were distinctly the same, a ctrcumstant^e which no 
antiquary had hitherto so much as suspected.' Mr. 
Jamieson's aanotattons are alsu very valuable^ and 
preserve some curious illustrations of the old poets. 
Kis imitations, though he is ni>t entirely free from 
the atTectation of using rather too many obsolete 
words, are generally highly interesting. The work 
fills an important place in the collections of those 
who are addicted to this branch of antiqui 
study. 

Mr. John Finlay, a poet whose e 
short by a premature death,^ published a short 
collection of ScoUiih Hietoncal and Romantic Ballads, 
in 1808. The beauty of some imitations of the old 
Scottish ballad, with the good sense, leaminf;, and 
modesty of the preliminsry dissertations, must make 
all admirers of ancient lore regret the early loss of 
this accomplished young man. 

Various valuable collections of ancient ballad 
poetry have appeared of late years, some of which are 
illustrated with learning and acuteness, as those of 
Mr. Motherwell' and Mr. Kinloch * intimate much 

■ [Tbe eitct bond of conuectioD bctwesD the old ballada of 
■liflerent countriea is > matter of dispute.] 

5 [Mr. FinUy, heel known by bia Waitart, or iKe FaU of 
SUeriiU. died in 1810, in bia twenty- eighth year. An »)Teationkte 
knd elegant tribute to hU memory from tbe pen of Profeuor 
'WUsoti appeared In Blackuiood'i Magaiiiie, November 1817. — 

J. a. L] 

1 [JUintlrelig: Ancient and liodem. with on HiiloriaU In- 

«n and Notr: By William Motherwell. 4to. Glangow, 

I. G. L.1 

• {Aneim Scolliik Balbtdj, recovered from Tradition, and 

■kever before publiafaed ; vith Notes. Historical and Explanatory, 

K&d an Appendix, containing the Aira of 

8*o. &linbufgh.l827.-J. O, L.) 
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taste and feeling for this species of literature. Nor 
is there any want of editions of ballads, less designed 
for public sale, than to preserve floating pieces of 
minstrelsy which are in immediate danger of perish- 
ing. Several of those, edited, as we have occasion 
to know, by men of distinguished talent, have 
appeared in a smaller form and more limited edition, 
and must soon be among the inlrouvablet of Scottish 
typography. 

We would particularise a duo<lecimo, under the 
modest title of a Ballad Book, without place or date 
annexed, which indicates, by a few notes only, the 
capacity which the editor possesses for supplying 
the most extensive and ingenious illustrations upon 
antiquarian subjects. Most of the ballads are of 
a comic character, and some of them admirable 
specimens of Scottish dry humour.' Another 
collection which calls for particular distinction, is 
in the same size, or nearly so, and bears the same 
title with the preceding one, the date being Edin- 
burgh, 1827. But the contents are announced as 
containing the budget, or stock-in-trade, of an old 
Aberdeenshire minstrel, the very last, probably, of 
the race, who, according to Percy's definition of the 
profession, sung his own compositions, and those 
of others, through the capital of the country, and 
other towns in that country of gentlemen. This 
man's name was Charles Leslie, but he was known 
more generally by the nickname of Mussel-mou'd 
Charlie, from a singular projection of his under 
lip. His death was thus announced in the newt- 
papers for October 1792:— 'Died at Old Rain, in 
Aberdeenshire, aged one hundred and four years, 

' [Thi. i» Mr. C. K. 8har[«-ii Work, alreidj aUuded W.- 
J. Q. L.1 
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Cbaries Leslie, a hawker, or ballad-singer, well 
known in thst country by the name of Mussel- 
mou'd Charlie. He followed his occupation till 
within a few weeks of bis death.' Charlie was a 
devoted Jacobite, and so popular in Aberdeen, that 
he enjoyed in that city a sort of motiapoly of the 
miitstrel calling, no other person being allowed, 
under any pretence, to chant ballads on the 
causeway, or plane-stanes, of 'the brave buJ^h." 
Like the former collection, most of Mussel-moa'd 
Chartie's songs were of a jocose character. 

But the most extensive and valuable additions 
which have been of late made to this branch of 
ancient bterature are the collections of Mr. Peter 
Buchan of Peterhead, a person of indefatigable 
research in that department, and whose industry 
has been crowned with the most successful results. 
This is partly owing to the country where Mr. 
Buchan resides, which, full as it is of minstrel 
relics, has been but little ransacked by any former 
collectors ; so that, while it is a very rare event 
south of the Tay, to recover any ballad having a 
claim to antiquity, which has not been examined 
and republished in some one or other of our collec- 
tions of ancient poetry, those of Aberdeenshire 
have been comparatively little attendi^d to. The 
present Editor was the first to solicit attention to 
those northern songs, in consequence of a collec- 
tion of ballads communicated to him by his late re- 
spected friend, Lonl Woodhouselee. Mr, Jamieson, 
in his collections of Songt and Ballads, being him- 
self a native of Morayshire, was able to push this 
inquiry much farther, and at the same time, by 
doing so, to illustrate his theory of the connection 
between the ancient Scottish and Danish ballads. 
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upon which the publication of Mr. Buchan throws 
much light. It is, indeed, the most complete 
collection of the kind which has yet appeared.' 

Of the originahty of the ballads in Mr. Buchan's 
collection we do not entertain the slightest doubt. 
Several (we may instance the curious tale of 'The 
Two Magicians ') are translated from the Norse, 
and Mr. Buchan Is probably unacquainted with the 
originals. Others refer to points of history, with 
which the editor does not seem to be familiar. It 
is out of no disrespect to this laborious and useful 
antiquary, that we observe his prose composition is 
rather florid, and forms, in this respect, a strong 
contrast to the extreme simplicity of the ballads, 
which gives us the most distinct assurance that he 
has delivered the latter to the public in the shape 
in which he found them. Accordingly, we have 
never seen any collection of Scottish poetry appear- 
ing, from internal evidence, so decidedly and 
indubitably original.^ It is perhaps a pity that 
Mr. Buchan did not remove some obvious errors 
and corruptions; but, in truth, though their re- 
maining on record is an injury to the effect of 
the ballads, in point of composition, it is, in some 
degree, a proof of their authenticity. Besides, 
although the exertion of this editorial privilege, 
of selecting readings, is an advantage to the ballads 
themselves, we are contented rather to take the 

' [Of Buchsn'i CoUcotion (Edinburgli, 9 toU. 1S38). it ib now 
impouible to eipresa lo fnvountble >n opinioD. While it mn- 
tains Bovcrel interesting numbers, mnch of what otherwiBe might 
hsTe been vatuable ia ruined b; impostore imd ■ophiitication, 
the work partly of hia p»i<l uaiatuit, ft vranderiiig balladist.] 

I [It ia impoaaible to subaoribe to this opinion ; hut Scolt was 
unawkre th&t Buohan was aaaiated by a 'wight of Somer'a 
craft.'] 
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whole in their present, though imperfect state, 
than that the least doubt should be thrown upon 
them, b; amendments or alterations, which might 
render their authenticity doubtful. The historical 
poems, we observe, are few and of no remote date. 
That of the ' Bridge of Dee ' is amongst the oldest, 
and there are others referring to the times of 
the Covenanters, Some, indeed, are composed 
on still more recent events ; as the marriage of the 
mother of the late illustrious Byron, and a cata- 
strophe of still later occurrence, ' The Death of 
Leith-Hall.' 

As we wish to interest the admirers of ancient 
minstrel lore in this curious collection, we shall 
only add, that, on occasion of a new edition, we 
would recommend to Mr. Buchan to leave out a 
Dumber of songs which he has only inserted be- 
cause they are varied, sometimes for the worse, 
from sets which have appeared in other publica- 
tions. This restriction would make considerable 
room for such as, old though they be, possess to 
this age all the grace of novelty. 

To these notices of late collections of Scottish 
Ballads, we ought to add some remarks on the very 
curious ' Ancienl Legendary Tales, printed chiefly 
from Ori^nal Sources, edited by the Rev. Charles 
Henry Hartshome, M.A., 1829.' The editor of 
this unostentatious work has done his duty to the 
public with much labour and care, and made the 
admirers of this species of poetry acquainted with 
very many ancient legendary poems, which were 
hitherto unpublished and very little known. It 
increases the value of the collection that many of 
them are of a comic turn, a species of composition 
rare, and, from its necessary allusion to 
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domestic m&nners, more curious and interesting, 
than the serious class of Romances. 



We have thus, in a cursory manner, gone through 
the history of English and Scottish popular poetrj*, 
and noticed the principal collections which have 
been formed from time to time of such composi- 
tions. and the principles on which the editors have 
proceeded. It is manifest that, of late, the public 
attention has been so much turned to the subject 
by men of research and talent, that we may well 
hope to retrieve from oblivion as much of our 
ancient poetry as there is now any possibility of 
recovering. 

Another important part of our task consists in 
giving some account of the modem imitation of the 
English Ballad, a species of literary labour which 
the author has himself pursued with some success. 
Our remarks on this species of composition are 
prefixed to the fourth volume of the present edition. 
[See vol. iv.] 

ABBonrou), Iri MarrM 1S30. 



INTRODUCTION 

[Edin. 1802.] 

From the remote period, when the Roman pro- 
vince was contracted by the ramparts of Severus, 
until the union of the Kingdoms, the Borders of 
Scotland formed the stage, upon which were 
presented the most memorable conflicts of two 
gallant nations. The inhabitants, at the com- 
mencement of this era, formed the first wave of 
the torrent, which assaulted, and finally over- 
whelmed, the barriers of the Roman power In 
Britain. The subsequent events, in which they 
were engaged, tended little to diminish their 
military hardihood, or to reconcile them to a 
more civilised state of society. We have no 
occasion to trace the state of the Borders during 
the long and obscure period of Scottish history, 
which preceded the accesiion of the Stuart 
family. To illustrate a few ballads, the earliest 
of which is hardly coeval with James v., such an 
inquiry would be equally difficult and vain. If 
we may trust the Welsh bards, in their accouut 
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of the wars betwixt the Saxoos and Danes of 
Deira and the Cumraig, imagination can hardly 
form any idea of conflicts more desperate, 
than were maintained, on the Borders, 
between the ancient British and their Teutonic 
invaders. Thus, the Gododin^ describes the 
waste and devastation of mutual havoc, in 
colours so glowing, as strongly to recall the 
wortis of Tacitus : ' Et ubi sotUvdiium. faciuni, 
pacem appellant.^ 

At a later period, the Saxon families, who fled 
from the exterminating sword of the Conqueror, 
with many of the Normans themselves, whom dis- 
content and intestine feuds had driven into exile, 
began to rise into eminence upon the Scottish 
Borders. They brought with them arts, both of 
peace and of war, unknown in Scotland ; and, 
among their descendants, we soon number the 
most powerful Border chiefs. Such, during the 
reign of the last Alexander, were Patrick, 
Earl of March, and Lord Soulis, renowned 
in tradition; and such were also the powerful 
Comyns, who early acquired the principal sway 



'At Mftdoo'a tent the olaiioD aounda. 
With rapiJ elangooi hiuried imi : 
Each mhoing dell the DOte retoondi — 
But when return the soru of war ! 
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upon the Scottish Marches. la the civi] wars 
betwixt Bruce and fialiol, all those power- 
ful chieftains espoused the unsuccessful 
party. They were forfeited and exiled ; and 
upon their ruins was founded the formidable 
house of Douglas. The Borders, from sea to 
sea, were now at the devotion of a succession of 
mighty chiefs, whose cxorhitant power threat- 
ened to place a new dynasty upon the Scottish 
throne. It is not my intention to trace the 
dazzling career of this race of heroes, whose 
exploits were alike formidable to the English 
and to their sovereign. 

The sun of Douglas set in blood. The murden 
of the sixth earl,^ and his brother, in the castle 
of Edinburgh, were followed by that of their 
successor,' poniarded at Stirling by the hand of 
his prince. His brother. Earl James, appears 
neither to have possessed the abilities nor the 
ambition of his ancestors. He drew, indeed, 

> {Tb« riilb url m* • hoy ol HreDtoen. He knd bii brolber 
■ere Kited while xi cliuaer in Ediuburgb OactJe. Mid beheaded in 
> hack oouct (XOTember «!, 144D). The (tory Uwt > boU'i he»] 
«H one of tbe duh« U dinner ie fiivl Uild hy tbe unreli*bte 
Bomb. Tbe genenl kJihorretiee o[ the deed n* iodistted in a 
Ukd Hi whiefa Hume of GodsCTOf t bw preKrred m lUnu :— 
• Edinbnis'i — Oanle. Town, ajid Tower- 
God gnut Uion link for nn. 
And tluM e>m fta tbe bUck dinner 
Bui DoosIm got ifaereiD-'J 
*[Kiit tlwiriaune£aM ■iimiiin Juoei the Grona, •evcDtb wrl, 
who «M it>w<«J h> be ID tbe plot agkinM tbem. He died IB 
1M3, tad it me not till I4a£ Hut Williun, eightb eul, wm 
lb? Jama il] 
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against his Sovereign, the formidable sword of 
Douglas, but with a timid and hesitating hand. 
Procrastination ruined his cause ; and he was 
deserted, at Abercom, bv the Knight of Cadyow, 
chief of the Hamiltons, and by his most Eictive 
adherents, after they had ineffectually exhorted 

him to commit his fate to the issue of a 

battle. The Border chiefs, who longed 
for independence, showed little inclination to 

follow the declining fortunes of Douglas. 

On the contrary, the most powerful clans 
engaged and defeated him,' at ArkinhoUne, in 
Annandale, when, after a short residence in 
England, he again endeavoured to gain a footing 
in his native country.- The spoils of Douglas 

> [Not the eul himBslf. who waa Btill in EdgIbdiI, but hji two 
brotbem.] 

' At the battle of Arklnholme, the Earl of Angus, a Dear kini- 
m&D of DougU*, euDunuided the royal foroes ; and the difference 
of their oomplexioa oocaBioced the snying, 'that the Slack 
Dotigliu had put down the Ji/d.' The Maiwelle, the JohnatoDes, 
and the Sootla oompoaed bia army. Arebihald, Earl of Murray, 
brother in Dauglan. viaa alaia in the actiou ; and Hn^h, Earl of 
Ormood. hit> aecanil brother, was taken and eiecuCed. Hii 
oapCorti, Lortj Csrliile, and the Baron of JobnaCone, vera re- 
warded with a grant of the lands of Pitcinaue. upon Clyde. — 
QoDnCBOFT, Tol. 1. p. 375 ! B*uonR'n ilf S. I n (ft( Jdnocntfj' £i6n»rji, 
EdinbuTffk ; ABERCROHaiE'a Achicvcmenti, vo\. ii. p. 361, folio ed. 
The other chief a were alao diBtingyiahed bj royal favour. By a 
charter, upon record, dated Sfith February 1458, the king granta 
to Walter Soolt of Kirkurd, ancestor of the bouse of Buooleueh, 
the Unds of Ablngtown, Phareholm, and Glentonao oraig, in 
Lanarkshire, 'Pro tuo JiiUlx terfiiio noliii imperito tt pro quad 
interfiiit in coin}liiitv, de ArkiiiiMlmc in oecUkme tt captione 
nortmnim rrMiimn (iwndam Arvhibaidi ct Hugimii dt DovgUu 
ojin Comitvm Sforatria tt de Orjoand et alu/mm rebtliium tux- 
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were liberally distributed ainoDg his conquerui-g, 
and royal grants of his forfeited domains effec- 
tually interested them in excluding his return. 
An attempt, on the East Borders, by ' (he 
I Percy and the Datiglaii, both together^ 
I was equally unsuccessful. The Earl, grown old 



ftrtar-wm.' Similar gi 
Arrui, the two bntnali 
of the Batti»iu: but 
tkined from raj's! fii< 



'tiiii exitUn- ibidem eoptorum tt ilUtr- 
LDti of land were mule to Finnart, and 
* of the house of Hamilton ; to Ibe chi 
above all. to the Earl of Angiu, who o 
I tlonatioD of the Lordshiii oF Dougtae, 



laaj oLbec laade, noir held by Lord Douglas, as his repi 
HUtatire, There appearn, bowevBr, to be some doubt, whelhi 
in thia divinon. the Karl of Angui received more than his natiu 
righL Our hiBloriana, indeed, my, that William i.. Earl 
DoQgla*. hod three bods : (1) James, Che eeconii Earl, who died in 
the Sell! of Ottarbuni ; (S) Archibald the Grim, third Earl ; and{3) 
George, in right of bis mother. Earl of Angus. Whether, bow- 
ever, thU Arohihold waa actually the aon of William aeeme very 
doubtful; and 9ir David Dalrymple has strenuously maintained 
the ooDtrary. Nov. if Archibald tbe Grim intruded ioM the 
Earldom of Douglaii, without being a son of that family. It follows 
that the hoase of Angus, being kept out of their just rights for 
more than a oenCury, were only reatorod to them after the battle 
of Arkinholtne. Perhaps this may help Co aooount for the eager 
latereit taken by tbe Earl of Angus agsinst bis kinimaa.— 
Beaarkt on ButOT]/ oj Scolland, Edinburgh, 1773, p. lei. 

[The oatUMOtion between the house of Angus and the old line of 
Doa^Bi haa at length, it is believed, baen settled by the re- 
aMrahes of tbe learned John AiddeU. The Gnt Douglas of 
Angaa vaa, aooording to this anCbority, a natural son of tbe first 
Barl of Donglas.— J. G. L.] [Sir Archibald the Grim, third Earl 
d{ DongUs, wag the natural son of Sir James tbe Good. His name 
was inserted in the charter of entAil of the Douglas ostates, fol- 
lowing on the resignation of Hugh, Lord of Douglas, in VHt ; 



leof tl 



eeded t 






death of James, second Earl of Douglas, in 1388. George, Earl 
of Angus, was an illegitimate son of William, first E^rl of 
Donglaa, and thus a half-brother of Jamea. second Earl. There 

I would therefore, as Sir Walter suggested, be probably a hereditary 

k fmdgs between tbe two brothera. ] 
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in exile, longed once more to see his native 
country, and vowed, that, upon Saint Magdalen's 
day, he would deposit his offering on the 
high altar at Lochraaben. Accompanied 
hyjthe banished Earl of Albany, with his usual 
ill fortune, he entered Scotland. The Boi-derers 
Eissembled to oppose him, and he suffered a final 
defeat at Bumswark, in Dumfriesshire, The 
Eiged Earl was taken in the fight, hy a son of 
Kirkpatrick of Closebum, one of his own vassals, 
A grant of lands had been offered for his person. 
'Carry me to the King! 'said Douglas to Kirk- 
patrick : ' thou art well entitled to pro6t by 
my misfortune; for thou wast tfue to me, while 
I was true to myself.' The young man wept 
bitterly, and offered to fly with the Earl into 
England. But Douglas, weary of exile, refused 
his proffered liberty, and only requested, that 
Kirkpatrick would not deliver him to the King, 
till he had secured his own reward.^ Kirkpatrick 
did more : he stipulated for the personal safety 
of his old master. His generous intercession 
prevailed ; and the last of the Douglases was 
permitted to die, in monastic seclusion, in the 
abbey of Lindores. 

After the fall of the house of Douglas, no one 
chieftain appears to have enjoyed the same 

' A gnat ot the King, dnlcd end Ootober 1484, bestowed upon 
KirlcpKCriok, for Chia vweptablo service, the Ivuls of Kirkmichmel. 
ESeefiqi. Mag. Sig. SaHland, 14M.1613, No. 1603.] 
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lexteDsive supremacy over the Scottish Borders. 
I The various barons, who had partaken of the 
I spoil, combined in resisting a succession of un- 
L controlled domination. The Earl of Angus alone 
I seems to have taken rapid steps in the same 
[ course of ambition, which had been pursued by 
' bis kinsmen and rivals, the Earls of Douglas. 
Archibald, sixth Earl of Angus, called BeU-thf- 
Cat, was, at once. Warden of the East and Middle 
Marches, Lord of Liddcsdalc, and Jedwood forest. 
I and possessed of the strong castles of Douglas, 
[ Hermitage, and Tantallon. Highly esteemed 
by the ancient nobility, a faction which he 
headed shook the throne of the feeble James m., 
whose person they restrained, and whose minions 
they led to an ignominious death.' The King 
failed not to show his sense of these insults, 
though unable effectually to avenge them. This 
hastened his fate : and the field of Bannockburn, 
once the scene of a more glorious conflict, beheld 
the combined chieftains of the Border counties 
I arrayed against their Sovereign, under the 
' banners of his own son. The King was sup- 
ported by almost all the barons of the north ; 
but the tumultuous ranks of the Highlanders 
were ill able to endure the steady and rapid 
P charge of the men of Annandale and Liddesdale, 



> [The 



:r Bridge. 



:er favouritM, whom 
e Earl oC Angua got 
■. Keiir Ooobrtne.] 
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who bare spears two ells longer than were used 
by the rest of their countrymen. The yells with 
which they accompanied their onset, caused the 

heart of James to quail within him. 

He deserted his host, and fled towards 
Stirling; but, falling from his horse, he was 
murdered by the pursuers. 

James iv., a monarch of a vigorous and ener- 
getie character, was well aware of the danger 
which his ancestors had experienced, from the 
preponderance of one overgrown family. He is 
lupposed to have smiled internally, when the 
Border and Highland champions bled and died 
in the savage sports of chivalry, by which his 
nuptials were solemnised. Upon the waxing 
power of Angus he kept a wary eye ; and, em- 
bracing the occasion of a casual slaughter, he 
compelled that Earl and his son to exchange 
the lordship of Liddesdale, and the castle of 
Hermitage, fur the castle and lordship of Both- 
well.' By this policy, he prevented the house 

' Speni of KlUpinJie, B lenowtied wvalier, hftd been pregent 
in CKiqrt, when the Earl of Angus vu highl}- praued for atrength 
Mid tbIoui. 'It may be,' Biuirired Spens. 'if all be good that ia 
upoome ' ; insinuating, tbat the oourage of the earl might not 
answer the promiac of hi» peraoD. Shortly after. Angna, while 
hawking near Burthwiok, with a aingie attendant, met Kilapindie. 
' What roaaon had je,' aaid the Earl, ' for m^Vi-e question of my 
manhood! thou art a lall fellow, and so am I ; and by St. Bride 
of Douglas, one of u* ahall pay for it!' — 'Since it may be no 
batter,' anawered Kibpindie. ' I will defend myself against the 
best earl in Sootlaod.' With theae words ibey encountered 
fieroely. till .Ingua. with one blow, severed the thigh of his 



I at Angus, mighty a 
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I rising t 
,e elder branch of their family 
had been hurled. 

Nor did James fail in affording his subjects on 
the Marches marks of his royal justice and pro- 
tection. The clan of Turnbull having 
been guilty of unbounded excesses, the 
King came suddenly to Jedburgh, by a night 
march, and executed the most rigid justice upon 
the astonished offenders. Their submission was 
I made with singular solemnity. Two hundred 
1 of the tribe met the King, at the water of Rule, 

■oUgonist, who died upon the apot. The Karl then uldresHi) 
the atteadatit of Kjlspindie : 'Go thy waj : tell my gossip, tbe 
King, that hero was nothing but fair ptaj. I know mj gassip 
will be offeniied ; but I will get ms into Liddesdale. and remain 
ID m; outle of tbe Hermitage till his anger be aliated.' — Godh- 
ctort. vol. ii. p. 69. The prioe of the earl's pardon seems to have 
been the eicbange mentioned in tbe text. Bothwell u now tbe 
reaidence of Lord Donglas. The eword with which Archibald, 
Bdl-the-Cat, slew Spens, wae, bj hie descendant, the famona 
I Sail of Morton, presented to Lord lindsay of the BjTea, when 
I about to engage in single combat with Bothwel! at Caiberr; Eil). 
— GoDsoBorT. vol. ii. p. ITS. [It wu prohabl; rather on the 
gromid of his intrigues with Elnglond, than this casual slaughter, 
that, in June 14tll, Angni was ordered to confine himself in 
Tanlallon. to whiah, soon after, the King laid si^e. After some 
mraths an agreement wu come to by which, on !f!hh December 
1491, Ajigus gave up the lordship of Liddesdale with the castle 
of BenniUge, receiving in eiohange the lands and castle of 
Eilmamoeh. On 0th March 1491-e, Patrick Hepburn, first Earl 
ol BotbveU, received a grant of Liddesdale and tbe Uermilage 
In exobange for the lands and lordships of Bothwell, which ou 
4tb July were conferred by eharter on Angus, the lands having 
been previously in possession of the Douglaaea until the forfeiture 
of the ninth Earl of Dougbu in 1465. \Rrg. Mag. Sig. 14S4-1513. 
Not a07! and e09e: Frasih'h Dovgliu Book, ii. W, iii. IZT-34.) 
Bothwell is now in tbe poBsession of the Earls of Home.] 
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holding in their hands the naked swords, with 
which they had perpetrated their crimes, and 
having each around his neck the halter which 
he had well merited. A few were capitally 
punished, many imprisoned, and the rest dis- 
missed, after they had given hostages for 
their future peaceable demeanour.^ 

The hopes of Scotland, excited by the prudent 
and spirited conduct of James, were doomed to 
a sudden and fatal reverse. Why should we 
recapitulate the painful tale of the defeat and 
death of a high-spirited prince? Prudence, 
policy, the prodigies of superstition, and the 
advice of his most experienced counsellors, were 
aUke unable to subdue in James the blazing zeal 
of romantic chivalry. The monarch, 
and the flower of his nobles, precipi- 
tately rushed to the fatal field of Flodden, 
whence they were never to return. 

The minority of James v. presents a melan- 
choly scene. Scotland, through all its extent, 
felt the truth of the adage, ' that the country 
is hapless, whose prince is a child.' ^ But the 
Border counties, exposed from their situation to 

I Holisbhud'h CAroniote. Lml» [ Jiiforj) 0/ Srofiand]. 
5 [The 'niaga' it qaoled in Sir D«vid LjTidsay'a Dreme by 
'John tha Commonii Weill,' who, during the minority of 
JkmeB v., i> ropreBeated as about to leare Scotland : — 
' I see rjebt weill. that proverbe ii full Crew : 
" Wa to the reslme that beg oaer rouns ane king" — 
With that be turnit his bakaa^uiiC "Adew."'] 
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the incursions of the English, deprived of many 
of their most gallant chiefs, and harassed by the 
intestine struggles of the survivors, were reduced 
to a wilderness, inhabited only by the beasts of 
the field, and by a few more brutal warriors. 
Lord Home, the chamberlain and favourite of 
James iv,, leagued with the Earl of Angus, who 
married the widow of his Sovereign, held, for a 
time, the chief sway upon the East Border. 
Albany, the Regent of the kingdom, bred in the 
French court, and more accustomed to wield the 
pen than the sword, feebly endeavoured to control 
a lawless nobility, to whom his manners appeared 
strange, and his person despicable. It 
was in vain that he inveigled the Lord 
Home to Edinburgh, where he was tried and 
executed.' This example of justice, or severity, 
only irritated the kinsmen and followers of the 
deceased baron : for though, in other respects, 
not more sanguinary than the rest of a barbarous 
nation, the Borderers never dismissed from their 
memory a deadly feud, till blood for blood had 
been exacted, to the uttermost drachm.^ Of 

' |T<ir4 Homo mud hia brother were beheaJwi at Eiliabnrgh in 
Octolwr 1S16. Their hekdi were eipoicd on the Tolbootb aatil 
15s1, when the HkullB nere taken domi by Angiia and given to 
the Homea of Weddcrbum, who buried them in GrejfriftTh' 
Chorshjard.] 

' The atatute 15!J4. cap. 23], uoribea (Ite diaordera on the 

Border in » great meaaure la Che 'counaelles, ditoctiona. receipt. 

and partaking, of chicftaina principallea of Che branchea. and 

houaehaldera of the saidea aumamea, and clannea, qubilkia bears 

vol., J, K 
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this, the fate of Anthony d'Ajcey, Seigneur de 
la Bastte, affords a melancholy example. This 
gallant French cavalier was appointed Warden 
of the East Marches by Albany, at his first 
disgraceful retreat to France. Though De la 
Bastie was an able statesman, and a true son of 
chivalry, the choice of the Regent was nevertheless 
unhappy. The new warden was a foreigner, 
placed in the office of Lord Home, as the delegate 
of the very man who had brought titat 
baron to the scaffold. A stratagem, con- 
trived by Home of Wedderburn, who burned to 
avenge the death of his chief, drew De ta Bastie 
towards Langton in the Merse. Here he found 
himself surrounded by his enemies. In attempt- 
ing, by the speed of his horse, to gain the castle 
of Dunbar, the warden plunged into a morass, 
where he was overtaken, and cruelly butchered. 
Wedderburn himself cut off his head; and, in 
savage triumph, knitted it to his saddle-bow by 
the long flowing hair, which had been admired by 
the dames of France. — PrrscoTriE, edit. 1728, 
p. 130; Pinkerton's History of Scotland, vol. ii. 
p. 169.^ 

qiurrel, uid aeelcB reveage fat the leMt hurting or ilaaditer of 

ony line of ihoir unhappy rMe, althoUBh it were ordour of iaatioe, 

or in rcBauing and folloviiig of Irew meOB geares sMllen or reft,' 

■ This tiaged;, or, perhupi. the preceding execution of Lord 

Home, muet bave been the lubjeot of a soiig. the first two linea 

of which are preaerved in the Comptaynt of ScoliaTd : 

' Ood len' the Due hed byildio in France, 

And de ta Bat^ bad never oome hame.' 

P. 100, Edin. 1801. 
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The Earl of Arran, head of the house of 
Hamilton, was appointed to succeed De la 
Bastie in his perilous ofRce. But the Douglases, 
the Homes, and the Kerrs proved too strong 
for him upon the Border. He was routed 

IBM. 

by those clans, at Kelso, and afterwards 

in a sharp skirmish, fought betwixt his faction 

and that of Angus, in the High Street of the 

metropolis.' 

> The putiaolan of this cnmuDIcr ue iatenHting. The 
HamiltoDs wore the mrMt numerous partf, dnwa cbiafly from 
the weatern eouDtieB. Theii leadera met in the pataoe of Aiah- 
bubop Be»ton. and resolved to apprehend Angua. who waa oonic 
to the city to attend the UoDTeDtion of Estatea- Gawaio Douglae, 
Biihop of Donbetd. a near relation of Angiu. in vain endeavonred 
to mediate betviiC Che faotioiu. He appealed to Beaton, and 
invoked his aeaistance to prerent bloodahed, ' On my conscieiice,' 
answered the archbishop, ' I cannot help what ii to happen.' A> 
he laid hli hand apoa his breast, at thii Bolemn deotaration, the 
hauberk, ooncealeil by hie rochet, wae heard to clatter : ' Ah I my 
lord ! ' retorted Donglaa, ■ your oonaoience *ounde hollow ! ' Ha 
then expoatulated with the necuUr leaders, and Sir Patrick 






'Other 



a by bii 



bat Sir Jamei, the natural aon of the Earl, upbraided bis iinole 
with reluctance to fight. ' Falae bastard I ' answered Sir Patrick, 
' I will fight to-day where thou darest not be sean.' With these 
words they rushed tumultuously towards the High Street, where 
Aogui, with the Prior of Coldinghame, and the redoubted 
Wedderbum. waited their assault, at the head of 400 spearmen, 
the flower of the Baat MaroheB. who, having broke down the gate 
of the Netherbow, had arrived jnst in time to the Earl's assist- 
anoe. The advantage of the ground, and the diaorilor of the 
Hamiltona, soon gave the day to Angus. Sir Patrick Hamilton, 
and the Master of Montgomery, were slain. Arran, and Sir 
James Hamilton, escaped with ditGculty ; and with no leas 
difficulty was the military prelate of Glasgow resoued from the 
ferocious Borderers, by the generous interposition of Gawain 
Douglas. The skirmish was loog remembered in Edinburgh by 
le of * CieansB the Causeway.'— Pirsibtob's Hitlory, voL 
U. p. IBl ; PnsooTTii, edit 17S8, p. 120 ; Life of Gauain Doudlat, 
, pnflxed to Us Tir^ 
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The return of the Regent was followed by the 
banishment of Angus, and by a desultory warfare 
with England, carried on with mutual incursions. 
Two gallant armies, levied by Albany, were dis- 
missed without any exploit worthy notice, while 
Surrey, at the head of ten thousand cavalry, 
burned Jedburgh, and laid waste all Tiviotdale. 
This general pays a splendid tribute to 
the gallantry of the Border chiefs. He 
terms them ' the boldest men, and the hottest, 
that ever I saw in any nation.' ' 

Disgraced and detested, Albany bade adieu 
to Scotland for ever.' The Queen-mother, and 
the Earl of Arran, for some time swayed the 
kingdom. But their power was despised on the 
Borders, where Angus, though banished, had 
many friends.* Scott of Buccleuch even appro- 
priated to himself domains, belonging to the 
Queen, worth 4000 merks yearly ; being probably 
the castle of Newark, and her jointure lands in 
Ettrick forest* This chief, with Kerr of Cessford, 



the King ia printed in the 

= [SOth Mny 15S4.] 
a Fr»D(w June e&tb. IDa4, 



' A curious letler from Buirey t 
Appendix. No. 1. 

* [Angni returned to England fi 
Knd wu Boon kfterwKnlB binueU ftt the Uordera. J 

* In ft lettei Ia the Duke ol Noriolk, October 1594, Qu«n 
Margftret n;>; 'San that the L^rd of Seuford uid the I^rd of 
B«slw vu put in tbo cftstell of Ediabrouh. the Erl of Lennen 
hath peat hyt lay lythout Ijcjena, uid in de«pyt ; *iid thynkyth 
to moke the brek that be mfty, and to toiyM other lordia to l&k 
bjt put i for tbe nud Uird of Bavklw vai hyi mm. tmd dyd the 
gretfBt ewelji thKt mfght be dn, and iwk put playnlj rvtb 
theff;> u ia weU known.'— CU. MSS. Calif. B. I. 
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was committed to ward, from which they escaped, 
to join the party of the exiled Angus. 
Leagued with these, and other Border 
chiefs, Angus effected his return to Scotland, 
where he shortly after acquired possession of the 
supreme power, and of the person of the youthful 
King.* 'The ancient power of the Douglases,' 
says the accurate historian, whom I have so often 
referred to, ' seemed to have revived ; and, after 
a slumber of near a century, again to threaten 
destruction to the Scottish monarchy.' — Pinkeb- 
TON, vol. ii. p. 277. 

In fact, the time now returned when no one 
durst strive with a Douglas, or with his follower. 
For, although Angus used the outward pageant 
of conducting the King around the country, for 
punishing thieves and traitors, ' yet," says Pit- 
scottie, ' none were found greater than were in 
his own company.' The high spirit of the young 
King was galled by the ignominious restraint 
under which he found himself, and, in a 

1B«. 

progress to the Border, for repressing 
1 the Armstrongs, he probably gave such signs of 

dissatisfaction, as escited the Laird of Bucdeuch 
I to attempt his r 

This powerful baron was the chief of s hardy 



1 [Angus attempted to seize the King at Gdlnbuigli in Navemlm 
I 16C4, but iiiuaoc«HfiUIjt ftiid be did uot obtaiu control of tbe 
Kinc'i penon until Augiut 1Mb.] 
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clan, inhabiting Ettrick forest, Esk dale, Ewsdale, 
the higher part of Tiviotdale, and a portion of 
Liddesdale. In this warlike district he easily 
levied a thousand horse, comprehending a large 
body of Elliots, Arniitrongs, and other broken 
clans, over whom the Laird of Buccleuch exercised 
an extensive authority ; being termed by Lord 
Dacre, ' chief maintainer of all misguided men on 
the Borders of Scotland.' ^ — Letter to Wolsey, 
July 18, 1528. The Earl of Angus, with his 
reluctant ward, had slept at Melrose ; and the 
clans of Home and Kerr, under the Lord Home, 
and the Barons of Cessfonl, and Faimihirst, had 
taken their leave of the King, when, in the grey 
of the morning, Buccleuch and his band of 
cavalry were discovered, hanging, like a thunder- 
cloud, upon the neighbouring hill of Haliden.^ 



' [Dure tanns Hear; 3tev>Tt and Loid Maxwell, t well u 
Bucoleucb, 'obief moinlainers,' etc — L^im and Faperi, 
Henry viii., vol. ir., No. 4B31,] 

' Hoai Damiok. By & oormption from SIrinnuh Geld, the 
spot i> ititl oollod the SkianersGcld. Two lines of an old lullul 
on the lubjeet ue itill preferred : 

'There were aick belts and blows. 
The AUttous burn nn blood.' 

[Another put of the field is called the Charge Law.— J. 6. L.] 

[Darniok is a village on the Tweed, a little to the weet of 
Melrose. Soott was extremely anvoui to include Damiek within 
his ptoporty, on account of the old Peol-honse (Letter, October 
ii. 1817, ID Loccdaht'b Lifi), which forms the model of the 
peel-bouae desoribed iu ITu MonaitiTg. He took a great intereat 
in the villagers, by whom he was knowD as the ' Duke of Damioli. ' 
— LouEHUT'a Lift of Scott. The battle took iilaoe Mth July 
1BS6.] 



«tat keaaa»t» Awlibifai kite 
I. Oit fe b» a« B^> mM ktaar 



tUv ■BtaBfl9 n^i^HM win Ar ^^^^ m 
llttiiifa im»».<i<, ml I 



mm od Km. iriBna^ at tk aiiK of 

mt Uodl rf Cliiifimi. d>M al Oc Bnka^ 
Km«,8>m>d tke ckn« ttratj: lO. it <k 
IMton nf • itetfi iMiK EBM oF Sais, • Ut- 
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lower of Buccleuch, turned, and slew him with 
a stroke of his lance. When Cessford fell, the 
pursuit ceased.' But his death, with those of 
Buccleuch's friends, who fell in the action, to 
the number of eighty, occasioned a deadly feud 
betwixt the names of Scott and Kerr, which cost 
much blood upon the Marches.' * — See PrrsroTriE, 
Lesly, and Godhckoft. 

Stratagem at length effected what force had 
been unable to accomplish ; and the King, 
emancipated from the iron tutelage of 
Angus,^ made the first use of his autho- 
rity, by banishing from the kingdom his late 
lieutenant, and the whole race of Douglas.* 

' [Sir Walter Scott lived to b« proprietor of the ground on 
which this b«ttle WM fought ; and a alone seat, on the edge of 
Euside, kbout half a mile above the houie of Abbotiford, marka 
the epot, called 'Tumagain,' where Stobba halted, and Cesaford 
died. -J. G. L.] 

'' Buccleuch contrived to escape forfeiture, a doom proDounoed 
against thoae nablea who aaaiated the Earl of Lennox in a labie- 
quentattempt to deliver the King, by force of arma. 'The Iftird 
of Bukoleogh haa a rapecte, and is not forfeited ; and will get 
bia peoe, and was in Lethquo, both Sondaye, Mondaje, and 
Tewiada^ laat, which is grete displeasure to the Carre*.' — Letter 
from Sir C. Dacrt to Lord Daere, *nd Dtcemhrr 15*6. 

[BuDoleucb had. however, to retire to Franoe, and was required 
Co Had cautiouen in £10,000 sterling that he would not return to 
Scotland without the King's leave. He received a remiaaion an 
3rd Deoemher 15*7, and a pardon passed tbe great seal on lOtb 
February following.— Doeamenta in Fhaskk's SeotU of BttecUucli. 
vol. ii. pp. 149-60.] 

■ [The King escaped from Angus aometima in May 1628.] 

' [Angua, bis brother George, and bis uncle Arabibald of Kil- 
apindie were, on 6th September 15s8, adjudged by Parliament to 
be forfeited of their lives, lauds, and goods.— ^cbt Pari. Scot., 
vol. ii. pp. 3a4-6,] 
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"nuacoinmanii waa Dot eafbrceii without tiilficultv ; 
for the power of Angus waa strooglv rooteil in 
the East Burtier, where he posaeswfd the taatle 
of TantaUon. and the hearts of the Homes and 
Eem. The former, whose strength was pro- 
verbial,' detied a rwyal arm^r ; and the latter, 
at the Pass of Pease, baffled the Earl of Avgyle's 
attempts to enter the Merse, as Ueuteuant of 
his Sovereign.- On this occasion, the Borderers 
regarded with wonder and eontempt the bar- 
barous arraj, and rude equipage, of their 
northern countrymen. Godserrift has preserve*,! 
the beginning of a scoffing rhyme, made upwa 
this occasion : 

' The Earl of Argyle is buuud to ride 

From the border of Ekl^buokliu brae : ' 
And all his habergeonii hitii besidt). 
Each man upou a souk of Btr>«. 



'They made thei 



pf that thoy would aliiy— 



GoDscRorr, vol. ii. p. 104, ed. 1740. 
The pertinacious opposition of Angus to hia 

' 'To ding down TautalloD. and mako a lirl'Jgn tu tlie Uwa.' 
wa« an adage eipreuire of impovalhiUtj. 'J'ho ihattiirDd nilni 
of tbii celsbrated fottreu utiU overhang a lrBm«iidDUi ri»k on 
tb« coait of East Lothian. 

' [Lord Home did aot lide with Aiigua but agalnat liini. Ha 
bA Angna on hii «ioape from the King, whom ha aldsd lu nsvtiral 
attompla acauut Angni.— Sea eipeciailj' LrtUri awl Papfrt, 
Btarj no., voL It., No*. 4531, *6\3. and 4830.] 
LT UDMelbnrgb- 







l^d- An " v^,l of S"'^*"' J no him. «"1 "" : Jin . "1- 

«ir son- "^ ,,*«. BBTved in " vin.'g «»£"*' " . , 

p,»o. •'. ■ °. „,„»». inl-'T „ hU W»»- "* S. 0.. 
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Ajtgas waa exerted in rain, against the b&oditti 
of Liddndale, protected and bucklered b; this 
mi^tr clii^ Repeated complaints are made 
br the English residents, of the devastation 
occasioned by the depredations of the Elliots, 
Seotts, and Armstrongs, connived at, and en- 
couraged, bv Maxwell, Buccleuch. and Faimi- 
hirst. At a convention of Border com- 
misBioDen. it was agreed, that the King 
of England, in case the excesses of the liddes- 
dale freebooters were not duly redressed, should 
be at libertT to issue, letters of reprisal to his 
injured subjects, gmnting ' power to invade the 
said inhabitants of Liddesdale, to their slaughters, 
burning, hershipB, robbing, reifiDg, despoiling 
aikd destruction, and so to continue the same at 
his Grace's pleasure,' till the attempts of the 



Ha Ml down mt tlu gate, «e*ry uul exhdiuted, and tAed for S 
dnogitt of ntci. Ethi this wu Tcfiued bj the nv 
Ibe KbMg afterward! blamed their dinanrtecy ; h 
•M obliged to retnni to Fiance, vhere he died of a broken bcait ; 
the mne ditOMt which afterwardi brought to the gtavc hia 
unrelenting aovereigD. Erea iba ttern Henij ttu. blamed hii 
UepheVi eonduel. qooting the generoos aaTiiig. ' A king'a faoe 
■boBld gJTe grace.'— GoDKUjFT, mL IL p. 107. [The romasoe of 
air Eoer and Sir Grim ia ioeloded in Lung'a Earlf MHriad 
fUe^ 18M. Aoooiding to the Diurnal of (•crvrrmU, the Kiog 
■won hii oath agaiiut the Donglaw*, 3fd Kovember l&aS, in the 
f»MBace of oertaia lorda, who in tnm iwore Ibej would never 
pMitkm for the letorn of the DooglaaeL The aame DittrtuU 
gi*ca !9th Augiut 153t u the date when Douclai of Eili|MDdi« 
bad hii lain interview with the King. Godacroft'i quotation ia 
lirobahly apocrjphal, but in an; oaie Henir iin.'i tqiiiiiou caunol 
be deemed di»inlereJl«d.) 
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inhabitants were fully atoned for.^ This im- 
politic expedient, by which the Scottish Prince, 
unable to execute justice on his turbulent 
subjects, committed to a rival Sovereign the 
power of unlimited chastisement, was a principal 
cause of the savage state of the Borders. For 
the inhabitants, finding that the sword of revenge 
was substituted for that of justice, were loosened 
from their attachment to Scotland, and boldly 
threatened to carry on their depredations, in 
spite of the efforts of both kingdoms. 

James v., however, was not backward in using 
more honourable expedients to quell the banditti 
on the Borders. The imprisonment of 
their chiefs,* and a noted expedition, 
in which many of the principal thieves were 
executed (see introduction to the ballad, called 
' Johnie Armstrong''), produced such good effects, 
that, according to an ancient picturesque history, 
' thereafter there was great peace and rest a long 

■ [Writing to Wobey . ITch December 15SS. Magniu states that 
he had obtained promise of rodreisfoi all thoBttcmptxioiamittcil 
by the Ibjevea of Liddesdale, ainoe the peace concluded bj 
NorfatV and Amn U the Weit Fonl of Norhun, with a right Uj 
invade and utlsil; deitroy if redreai a refused' The Soote. he 
states, demanded a like liberty upon T^nedale and Riddeidale. 
bat he would only cunoede them the little country of Leven. He 
crmcally adds that though he had demanded rediess, thero waa 
'no great inequality in that behalf between the two rialmi.' — 
Lrtleri nnd Papert, Henry vm.. voL iv.. No. 6<M5.) 

' [Before Belting out on the eipedition. James look the pre- 
oantioQ of oonSning Maxwell. Bothwell, Home, nod others in 
Edinburgh Caatle.— Wumo/ ofOcewrenli, p, 13,] 
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whecethrough the King had great profit ; 
for he had ten thousand sheep going in the 
Ettrick forest, in keeping by Andrew Bell, who 
made the King so good count of them, as they 
had gone in the bounds of Fife.' — Piiwromii, 
p. 153. 

A breach with England interrupted the tran- 
quillity of the Borders. The Earl of Nortbuin- 
berland, a formidable name to Scotland, 
ravf^ed the Middle Marches, and burned 
Branxholm,^ the abode of Buccleuch, the here- 
ditary enemy of the English name. Buccleuch, 
with the Barons of Cessford and Faimihirst, 
retaliated by a raid into England, where 
they acquired much spoil. On the East 
March, Fowberry was destroyed by the Scots, 
and Dunglass Castle by D'Arcey, and the 
banished Angus. 

A short peace was quickly followed by another 
war, which proved fatal to Scotland, and to her 
King.* In the battle of Haddenrig, the English, 
and the exiled Douglases, were defeated by the 
Lords Huntly and Home; but this was a 
transient gleam of success. Kelso was burned, 

' [Not tbe BBslle but the propertj. It vu done vith the 
inteotion of eoticiug Buccleuch to ully out und fall into an ftm- 
boablDent; but he WM not 'at home. '— A'inie Papert, Henry viii., 
*oL It. p. 633 ! Lttteriand Papen,ilearj\m..vot.vi.,tto. Ie4.) 

' [The treWj of peue wu tigoed in U»j 1634. It wmi fint 
broken in 1542 by the Engliih muauden who were routed %t 
Hkddenrig. ) 
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and the Borders ravaged, by the Duke of Nor- 
folk; andfinally, the rout of Solway Moss, in which 
ten thousand men, the flower of the Scot- 
tish army, were dispersed and defeated 
by a band of five hundred English cavalry,' or 
rather by their own dissensions, broke the proud 
heart of James ; a death more painful a hundred- 
fold than was met by his father in the field of 
Flodden. 

When the strength of the Scottish army had 
sunk, without wounds, and without renown, the 
principal chiefs were led captive into England. 
Among these was the Lord Maxwell, who was 
compelled, by the menaces of Henry, to swear 
allegiance to the English monarch. There is 
still in existence the spirited instrument of 
vindication, by which he renounces his con- 
nection with England, and the honours and 
estates which had been proffered him, as the 
price of treason to his infant Sovereign.* From 



nl. fouDdcd mwiilf on Knai, requiiei qualiSnt- 
tion.— See dasumenU in Bamilton Fapcn. ed. Bii», lol. i.] 

1 [Knoi ( Workt. i. «!) lUIes Ih&l Maiwell at Solm? refiued 
to fl«a. njing. when urged to take hone. 'Nay, I will nther 
■byd beiu ttie ehaaoe that it ihsll (ilvaee G«l to lend me. then 
to go home uid thare be hacf^.' Maxwell, who ww dittruMed 
by tlia Kiog, may thus in some degree buie acted u the Venetian 
seorctar)' reporti. Aooordiug to Sir George Dooglu, it wu kUo 
bim who BUggeated that the impriuined Lord* in BugUod gbould. 
in order to ■eeure thbir return to Scotland, agree to promote the 
ptupoaes of Henrj there (Lisle to Heor; riu.. l^eth December 
IMV. in HavMtoii Piniert, i. 330). Later he aubecribed both the 
open and lecret articles of the pMtiaa (ib., i. 36T-8, 3Tt«). For 
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Tarious bonds of manrent, it appeara that all 
the Western Marches were sway«d by this power- 
ful chieftain. With Maxwell, and the 
other captives, returned to Scotland the 
banished Earl of Angus, and his brother, Sir 
George Douglas, after a banishment of fifteen 
years. This powerful family regained at least 
a part of their influence upon the Borders; and, 
grateful to the kingdom which had afforded 
them protection during their exile, became 
chie& of the English faction in Scotland, whose 
object it was to urge a contract of marriage 
betwixt the young Queen and the heir-apparent 
of England. The impetuosity of Henry, the 
ancient hatred betwixt the nations, and the 
wavering temper of the Governor, Arran, pre- 
fented the success of this measure. The wrath 
of the disappointed monarch discharged itself 
in a. wide-wasting and furious invasion of the 

■ome time be supported the ifini of En^Uod. but during the 
invaijon of 1644, bis conduct arouaed nupiclon. uirl being enticed 
to enter the cunp of Hertford at Seton. he viw on 15tb Kay 
•t^irehended uid sent to the Tower. Ho egaiu made all Idnils 
of promlKB in order to obuiiu his liberty, even offering to serve 
nmder Hertford with a red cross on bis Brmour oa a token of 
derotion [Slatt Paperi. Henr; iiii., vol. v. part iv. p. 457). His 
offer was not aooepted, and it -waa oalj after long delay that he 
obtuned bis freedom by. on SJtb October, delivering up Car- 
laverook Csatle to the English. The notarial instrument alluded 
lo in the text vaa ilgned by bim iitb November of the itame 
Jttt, kfler he had been carried a prisoner by the Soote to 
Dnnifnes. — Imtrununt by Maiwell, and also fiflni'inon, by Mary 
Qneea of Scots, in FaAaas's Book of Carlarerock, ii. 47«. ] 
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East Marches, conducted by the Earl of Hert- 
ford. Seton, Home, and Buccleuch, hanging on 
the mountains of LAmmemioor, saw, with in- 
effectual regret, the fertile plains of Merse and 
Lothian, and the metropolis itself, reduced to a 
smoking desert. Hertford had scarcely retreated 
with the main army, when Evers and Latoun 
laid waste the whole vale of Tiviot, with a 
ferocity of devastation, hitherto unheard of.' 
The same ' lion mode of wooing,' being pursued 
during the minority of Edward vi., totally 
alienated the affections even of those Scots who 
were most attached to the English interest. 
The Earl of Angus, in particular, united himself 
to the Governor, and gave the English a sharp 
defeat at Ancnim Moor, a particular 
account of which action is subjoined to 
the ballad, entitled, ' The Eve of St. John.' Even 
the fatal defeat at Pinkey, which at once renewed 
the carnage of Flodden, and the dis 
Solway, served to prejudice the i 
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victors. The Borders saw, with dread and 
detestation, the ruinous fortress of Roxburgh 
once more receive an English garrison, and the 
widow of Lord Home driven from his baronial 
castle, to make room for the ' Southern 
Reivers' ' Many of the barons made a 
reluctant submission to Somerset ; but those of 
the higher part of the Marches remained among 
their mountains, meditating revenge, A similar 
incuision was made on the West Borders hy 
Xx>rd Wharton, who, with five thousand men, 
ravaged and overran Annandale, Nithsdale, and 
Galloway, compelling the inhabitants to receive 
the joke of England.^ 



I [Pinkie ma fonght on lOth September IM7. Od tbeprerimu 
d>f tbe Bolder Light Hone, eonunuuled by Lord Home, were 
•Cktt«t«d b; k cbuge of English cavalry under Lord Gray , Home 
being inon«lly wounded. Hii eldest ton, Alet&ndei. Glh Lord 
Home, wmi taken priiODer at Pinkie, and to lave hi> life, I^dy 
Home, bii mother, gave op Home Cattle lo the Engliib.] 

■ Patten gives oi a liat of thou East Border chiefs who did 
homage to the Doke of Sotnetiet. on the S4th of September IMl : 
oaaiely, the Lairds of CsBfoorth, Femyberst, Grenthed, Boat' 
UU, Hmidcljr, Hakentane. Bymernde, Bounjedwortb. Ormeslon. 
lUlcMuiMa, Warmesajr, S^uton. Egenton, Merton, Mowe, Rydell, 
Haammiilij. Of gentlemeii, be eoimierates Oeoige Trombonl, 
Jlwa Halihoiton. Robert Ou. Robert Car of Greyden, Adam 
Kirton, Andrew Hether. S&anders Parvose of Erletton. Mark 
Car of Littledaui. George Car of Faldennde. Aieunder Hack- 
dnraL Charlea Entherford, Tbomaa Car of the Yere. Jbon Oar 
of HeynthoRi (Nentbom). Walter Ualibnrton, Riebatd Hangan- 
syde, Andrew Car. James Douglas of Cavers. James Car of Mer- 
aington. George Hoppringle. William Ormeston of Kmerden, 
John Grymslowe.— PiTrm, in Dilyiij.'s Fntj^mtnU. p. 87. 

On the We«t Border, the following baroni and eUni sabmittcd 
ud ^ve pledges to Lord Wharton, that they would serve the 
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^^m The arrival of French auxiliaries, and of 


^^B French gold, rendered vain the splendid successes 


^^V King of England, with the num 


boj of follower* arne led to their 


^^^L Dunes 




^^H AHNEHI.ALI. 


NirasOAi-E. 


^^H Uird of Kirkmighel, . SSV 


Mr. Maswell and more. . 1000 


^^H Ro>e, . . les 


Laird of CloBeburn. . . 403 


^^B HcmpBfield. . . 163 


Lag, . . , »e 


^^H Home Eade, . ISs 


Cranifield, . . 97 


^^B Wamfrej-, . , IM 


Mr, Ed. Creighton, . . 10 


^^M DoDwoddj, . . 44 


Laird of Cowhill. . . HI 


^^H Newby &nd 




^^H Gntne;. . . 119 


and Vicar of Carlaveriot, 310 


^^H TinneMTionald). lOa 


Ahnehdalb ahd Oalwit. 


^^^1 PaCriak Mum;, . 303 


Lord Carllilc, . .101 


^^H Christie Urwin (trrJDg) of 




^^^B Oofeihawe, . . lOt 
^^H Cuthbert Urwen of Robb- 


AVHIHDILI AND CLmsDi;.!. 


lilrd of Applegirth, . 84e 


^^H Kill. .... 34 


LinDKBDALI AND DlHATIABLI 




Lakd. 


^^H Wilt Urwen, . . . HO 


ArniBtrongs. 300 


^^H JeSiey Urwen. ... 93 


Elwood. (EIUoW). . . 74 


^^H T. Jobntton of Onckbuin, 64 


Niion. 3B 


^^H June>JohiutonofCk>ite». 16s 


Callow AT. 


^^^H Johnatona of Cnggjlanil. . 3? 


Laird of Dawbaytie. 41 


^^^H Johnalona of Driesdell. . 4G 


Oroherton, .111 


^^H Johnntons of Malinabiiir, . D5 


Carlisle .... SOB 


^^^^V Gawen Jolinaton, 31 


Loughenwar, ... 45 




■, brothar 110 


Abbot of Howabbey, . 141 


Robin Johoiton of Looh- 


Town of Ihunfries. . . «1 


nutben 67 


TownofKireubrie, . . 36 


Laird of GiUerabie, . . 30 




Moffits, .... 94 


TiriDALB. 


BelUofToatintm . 143 


Laird of Drumlire, . . 364 


Bells of TbdiUa, . SSi 


Caruthers, ... 71 


Sir John Law»n, . . 3a 


TrumbeUa. . . . le 


^^K TowDofAmikn, . 33 


EBEDALa. 


^^m Rooinet of Tordepbe, . 3S 


Battiaona and Thomaons, 166 


^^H Total, 7008 men under English ugnranoo. 
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of the English. One by one, the fortrenBes which 
they occupied were recovered by force, or by 
strat&gem; and the vindictive cruelty of the 
Scottish Borderers made dreadful retaliation for 
the injuries tliey had iustained. An ideii may 
be conceived of this horrible warfare, horn the 
Memoirs of Beaugue, a French officer, nerving in 
Scotland. 

The Castle of Faimihirst, utuated about three 
miles above Jedburgh, had been taLen and 
garrisoned by the English. The commander 
and his followers are accused of such excerMce of 
lust and cruelty * as would,' says Bt:augue, ' have i 
made to tremble the most savage Moor in Africa.' 
A band of Frenchmen, with the Laird of 
Faimlhirst, and his Borderers, assaulted 
this fortress. The Englith archers klvuwered 
their arrows down the steep ascent, k^ading to 
the castle, and from the outer wall by which it 
was surrounded. A vigorous etcalade, however, 
gained the base court, and the sharp fire of tbe 
French artjuebusiers drove the bowmen tnto Uw 
square keep, <v dungeon, of the furtresa. Here 
the En^ish defended themi«elve«, till a breach to 
the wall was made by mining, 'iltrougli thu 
hole the commandant creeped forth ; and, Hirren- 
dering hinuelf to De la Motbe-rouge, implored 
pnitectioa fixtm tbe vengt^nce of tine IV^rdcren. 
But a ScottJtfa Manrfamao, eyeing in Ube atptire 
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the ravisher of his wife, approached him ere the 
French officer could guess his intention, and, at 
one blow, carried his head four paces from the 
trunk. Above a hundred Scots rushed to wash 
their hands in the blood of their oppressor, 
bandied about the severed head, and expressed 
their joy in such shouts, as if they had stormed 
the city of London, The prisoners, who fell 
into their merciless hands, were put to death, 
after their eyes had been torn out ; the victors 
contending who should display the greatest 
address in severing their legs and arms, before 
inflicting a mortal wound. When their own 
prisoners were slain, the Scottish, with an unex- 
tinguishable thirst for blood, purchased those of 
the French; parting willingly with their very 
arms, in exchange for an English captive, 'I 
myself,' says Beaugue, with military sang-froid, 
' I myself sold them a prisoner for a small horse. 
They laid him down upon the ground, galloped 
over him with their lances in rest, and wounded 
him as they passed. When slain, they cut his 
body in pieces, and bore the mangled gobbets, 
in triumph, on the points of their sjjears, I 
cannot greatly praise the Scottish for this 
practice. But the truth is, that the English 
tyrannised over the Borders in a most barbarous 
manner; and I think it was but fair to repay 
them, according to the proverb, in their own 
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A peac^ ia 1551, put an end to this war ; the 
most destructive which, for a leogth of time, had 
ravaged Scotland. Some attentiou was paid by 
the Governor and Queen-moth«r, to the adminis- 
tration of justice on the Border; and the chief- 
tains, who had distingiiishett themselves during 
the late troubles, received the honour of knight- 
bood.' 

At this time, also, the Debateable Landi ft 
tract of country, situated betwixt the Esk and 
Sarke, claimed by both kingdoms, was 
divided by royal commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the two crowns. l)y their awaid, 
this land of contention was separated by a line, 
drawn from east to west, betwixt the rivers. ' 

> [The MaitlHad Clob at OUigov prlntail, In IIUU, a be&uliful 
edition of the Hiitoiredc la Outrrt iT Hoaite, |«r Iknde Itetagui, 
geDtilbomme Fna^oia.— J. G. L.] 

* Thcw were tb« Lairds of DuddIoudIi, Ceuford, tnrl Falriil- 
liint, Littlfden. Grenebed. and CnlrliDgknow*. Tluaelsiuh, 
vhoK galluit exploit) we bavs notieod. did not long ejijoy 111* 
Dew hoDourm. He wu munlered, in Ilia atreeU of Edinliurgh, 
bf hia beredilai7 enemiea, tbe Kem, anuo IfiM. jDuMleusfa'a 
deUfa ■■ referred to in the Jjay of iSt Lmt MifUtrd i 

' Bardi long ihall tell 
Bow Lord Waller letl,') 

* [Is the Seoord Office there la altll ibe coloured pU« uf tb* 
IMMmU* Itoi, nude nae of b^ tlu oomslaaloiiera. II abowa 
Iha MBtoar of tfaa faUla, moMea, tivcra, idiurehea, utA hoiuea 
(•Mb mmm tt oseqiwa). Tbe boaadarr Uue wtw markod hf 
^metUita,wUb lb* tnaa of EBgUod ob tbe oiu aide and of 

Tbit aowthnu portioo now fonna Ui* 
iL OMt Fapen. HmC ilatiaa, cd. Btu, 
,X«Lj>^jn,.BdlH.] 
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The upper half was adjudged to Scotland, and 
the more eastern part to England. Yet the 
Debateable Land continued long after to be the 
residence of the thieves and banditti, to whom 
its dubious state had afforded a desirable refuge.' 
In 1557 a new war brolte out, in which 
rencounters on the Borders were, as usual, 
numerous, and with varied success. In some 
of these, the too famous Bothwell is said to 
have given proofs of his courage, which was 
at other times very questionable,* About this 
time the Scottish Borderers seem to have 



I The jeat of James vi. i> well known, who, when a fBTOurits 
oow had found her way from London, baolc to her native ooimWy 
of Fife, obflflrved, 'that nothing §nrpriaecl him ho moeh aa her 
paaiing unintciTupted thtough the Debateable Land.' 

* He was Lord of Liddesdale. and keeper of the Hermitage 
Oaatle. But bo had little effective power over that country, and 
was twice defeated by the Amutronga, ita Uwlcaa inhabitanta. 
— Bord^ BitUyrg, p. 684. Yet the unfortunate Harj. in her 
famous Apology, lays, ' that in Che weiria againat Ingland, he 
gaif proof of his valyentee, courage, iind gade oooduot'; and 
praises him especially for aubjugatlng 'the rebellious lubjectia 
inhabiting the ountreia lying ewest the marchea of Ingland.' — 
KirTH, p. vtSS. He appeara actually to haie defeated Sir Henry 
Percy, in a akirmish, called the Raid of HsICwellawjre. [Harjr 
refento the great aervioes of Bothwell when announeing her mar- 
riage to foreign ■oTereigosfiee LrtUri, etc.. od. Lobanoff, vol. ii. 
pp. 32-42). That he had rendered great aervice both to her mother 
and to her is indisputable. One reasoD for his lack of authority 
over [he Border reivers waa that he waa uaually in secret league 
with them againat England. There ia hardly any reaaon to doubt 
hia courage, which, however, was mainly physical. Both the 
weakneas and strength of his character is manifeated in the 
verdiot of Throckmorton: 'A glorious, rasb, and banndous 
young roan.' whose 'adversaries should have an e;e to bim and 
keep him short. '—CW. «afc Papo-i, Foreign 3ct. 1560-1, No. 737.] 
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acquired some ascendency over their southern 
neighbours. — Stkite, vol. iii. p. 437. — In 1559, 
peace was again restored. 

The ilame of reformation, long stiflcil in Scot- 
land, now burst forth, with the violence of a 
volcanic eruption. The siege of Leith was 
commenced bv the combined forces of the 
Congregation and of England. The Borderers 
tared little about speculative points of religion ; 
but they showed themselves much interested in 
the treasures which passed through their country, 
for payment of the English forces at Edinburgh,^ 
Much alarm was excited, lest the Marchers 
should intercept these weighty Protestant argu- 
ments ; and it was, probably, by voluntarily im- 
parting a share in them to Lord Home, that he 
became a sudden convert to the new faith.* 

Upon the arrival of the ill-fated Mary in her 
native country, she found the Borders in a state 

■ [Bothwell seized £3000 wbicb Cockburn of Ormlston wna eon. 
vejiag to the Lords of ihe Congiegation. but he diil m >t the 
uutaoce of the Queen-Regent. ] 

» Thi« nohlemsn hud, »hortly before, thro«tened to spoil Ihc 
Eusliih Eut Uuvh ; 'but,' sbjb the Duke of Norfolk, 'wohkve 
proTided sueh skuce for him, that I think he will not dell In 
■Dcb mattei- ; but, if he do &ie but one hk}'-eo(f, he shall not go 
to Bomt again without torch-light, and, puradveuture. may finit a 
luithom at hie own bouae. [Tbe ' sauce ' did not mean a bribe. 
'Though not pUin friend,' vrote Maitlaod. 'he dare not bs 
enemy,' He remained neutral. He did visit thecampof ibe 
Lords of the <'uiigregation at Leltb, hut 'after speaking with the 
Lords,' irrote Mftitland, "he went home unresolved wh«t to do.' 
—CaJ. Stalf Papen. 9ool. Sur.. ed. B*i!i. vol. i., No>, 6!)fi and 
770.] 
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of great disorder. The exertions of her natural 
brother (afterwards the famous Regent, Murray) 
were necessary to restore some degree of tran- 
quillity. He marched to Jedburgh, executed 
twenty or thirty of the transgressors, burned 
many houses, and brought a number of prisoners 
to Edinburgh. The chieftains of the principal 
clans were also obliged to grant pledges for 
their future obedience. A noted convention 
(for the particulars of which, see Border Luxes, 
p. 84) adopted various regulations, which were 
attended with great advantage to the Marches,' 

The unhappy match betwixt Henry Damley 
and his Sovereign led to uew dissensions on the 
Borders. The Homes, Kerrs, and other East 
Marchers, hastened to support the Queen, against 
Murray, Chatelherault, and other nobles, whom 
her marriage had offended. For the same pur- 
pose, the Johnstones, Jardincs, and clans of 
Annandale, entered into bonds of confederacy. 
But Liddesdale was under the influence of 



■ Tho ootnmiHfoneis □□ the EngKih aide were, the elder Lord 
Seioape uf Boltoo, Sir John FoBtct. Sir Tbonuu Gargnve. uid 
Dr. Bookbj. On the Soottiah tide Kppeued Sir John Maxwell 
of TerreagteB, and Sir John BeUenden. [Morar'a (then Eail of 
Mar) oipedition to Jedburgh took place in November 1561. In 
July of the fallowing year he also was equally auaceufnl at 
Hawiek. Of the pri*onen taken on this last ocDaaion twenty- 
two were drowned, ' for lack of tiee and haltera,' and lii weru 
■out to Eilinburgh.— Afp, iVi't^ Cotmcii, toL i. pp. 184-6; CaL 
^r« Paprrt. Soot. Ser.. cd. Bin., vol. i., N™. 1049, 1121, and 
11*3.1 
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England; insomuch, that Randolph, the Eng- 
lish minister, proposed to hire a band of strap- 
itig Elliots, to find Home busijiess at Home, in 
looking after hit com and cattle. — Keith, p. 265. 
App. 133. 

This storm was hardly overblown, when Both- 
wel! received the commission of Lieutenant upon 
the Borders ; but, as void of parts as of principle, 
fae could not even recover to the Queen's allegi- 
ance his own domains in Ltddesdale. — Keith, 
App, 165. The Queen herself advanced to the 
Borders, to remedy this evil, and to hold courts 
at Jedburgh. Bothwell was already in Liddes- 
dale, where he had been severely wounded, in 
an attempt to seize John Elliot, of the Parke, a 
desperate freebooter; and happy had it been 
for Mary, had the dagger of the moss-trooper 
struck more home. Bothwell being transported 
to his castle of Hermitage, the Queen, upon 
hearing the tidings, hastened thither. A 
dangerous morass, still called the Queen's Mire,^ 



' The Queen't Mire ii etill > pM* of dsoger, eihibiting. id 
mkDf plkoea, Che boneii of the bone* which hkve been enUngled in 
it. For wbftt leMon the Queen ohoae to enter Liddexdale by the 
«iniuJtoui route o( Hawick, does not appear. There are two 
other fmau* from Jedburgh to Hermitage Caetlc ; the one bj the 
NoU ofihe OaU. the other over the mountain, called Winburgb. 
Either of theK, but espeoially the latter, ia geveral mile* ahorlet 
than that bj Hawick, and the (Jueen'a Uire. But, by the 
18 way of Hawick, the Queen could traverse the diitriots 
-e friendly clans, than by going directly inl4i the disorderly 
ce of Liddesdale. 
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is pointed out by tradition as the spot wliere 
the lovely Mary, and her wliite palfrey, were in 
danger of perishing. The distance betwixt 
Hermitage and Jedburgh, by the way of Hawick, 
is nearly twenty-four English miles. The Queen 
went and returned the same day. Wliether she 
visited a wounded subject, or a lover in danger, 
has been warmly disputed in our latter days. 

To the death of Henry Damley, it is said, 
some of the Border lords were privy. But the 
subsequent marriage, betwixt the Queen and 
Bothwell, alienated from her the afFeotiona of 
the chieftains of the Marches, most of whom 
aided the association of the insurgent barons. 
A few gentlemen of the Merse, however, joined 
the army which Mary brought to Carberry Hill, 
But no one was willing to fight for the detested 
Bothwell, nor did Bothwell himself show any 
inclination to put his person in jeopardy.' The 
result to Mary was a rigorous captivity in Loch- 
leven Castle ; and the name of Bothwell scarcely 
again pollutes the page of Scottish history. 

The distress of a beautiful and afflicted 
princess softened the hearts of her subjects; 



■ [De Crofl eipceaoea hia ailmiratioa of BoCiiweirB tnoriag at 
0>rben7 (Tibiet, ii. Sla-iO). Bothwell seat ■ 'defj' to any 
who vould meet him, but the Qaeen would not allow uiyoonleBt. 
Both the Quean and ha were deceived oa to Iho toritu of surraader. 
Bbe oipeoted to have her libertj. and he hoped to join her ngain 
after hii opponenti had dupencd. ] 
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uid, wheD she escaped from her seTere captivity, 
the most powerful barons in Scotland crowded 
around her standard. Among these were many 
of the West Border men, under the Lords Max- 
well and Herries.^ But the defeat at Langside 
was a death-blow to her interest in Scotland. 

Not long afterwards occurred that period of 
general confusion on the Borders, when the in- 
surrection of the Catholic Earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland took place upon the 
Borders of England. Their tumultuary forces 
were soon dispersed, and the Earls themselves, 
with their principal followers, sought refuge ugmn 
the Scottish Marches. Northumberland was 
betrayed into the hands of the Regeut ; but 
Westmoreland, with his followers, took refuge 
in the Castle of Faimihirst, where he was pro- 
tected by its powerful owner. The Regent him- 
self came to Jedburgh, to obtain possession of 
these important pledges ; but as he marchetl 
irds the Castle of Faimihirst, his men shrunk 
from him by degrees, till he was left with a 
small body of his own personal depeudants, 
inadequate to the task for which he had under- 
taken the expedition.- Westmoreland after - 

' The foilowen of th«s barona ftre uid to br/e stolen the 
ir friende, while thaj were engaged in the battle. 

' [The Regent succeeded in aecnring Nortbnniberiaad, the more 
important of the two, and brought him to Edinburgh. The 
betrayal of Xorthomberland by Heck; .^matrong, in whoie 
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wards escaped to Flanders bv sea. Robert 
Constable, a spy sent by Sir Ralph Sadler into 
Scotland, gives a lively account of the state of 
the Borden at this time.' 

tower of SatIav br b^ taJcfln refuse, ckmed vach ^uiUsiiDit 
the Borderei^ — vhfwe unmeinoTu] dutmn itwAi to ibfllter 
-Ihmt the Keeeat deemed it ftdrinble to retire witli 
hil priionei u qniekl}- » poHible.] 

' He *■■ [aided bj one Pjle of HUlheaDb (apon OmuD 
v>t«r), and pra the iollowiug ai 

itrf. and tbe paver of hia maitei, 

the laron of Famibiiat:— 'Bj Ibe waj m we rode. I Isnld my 

Hte Lbal the lord of Famebent.* bit maatei. had Uiksn moh an 

ae uot a nbject in England durst do the like, 

apeol}' aa he did the aarle of Veitlnorland. 

will of the chief in anotboritie. He said that hil 

oared not ao moah for the regent aa the ri^ent eared for 

him. for he waa well able to raiae iij tboiuand men within hia 

(Twn rule, beaide that bla fim. vief, by whom hv bed goodlf 

ehildrea. wu daugbtar to the lard Gran^, captaine of Eden- 

borowe owUU, and provoal of Edenborowt. Thin wief thai he 

lately ii eiiter to the lord of Buoolewghe, a man of 

lo my lord Home, and alnuut 

kU thi gentlemen in Tevydale. the Uanh. and Lowdyao, vrrre 

fcnitt logethet in anoh f riendibip that they arc agred all to take 

one put ; and that the lord Grange wag offeuded with the lord 

Hame and the lord Famebent, beosuae they take not tht earle 

of NorthiUBberland from my lord regent at Gedworthe, and 

tent plane word to the lord Famebent, that if the lord regent 

oune any more to aeeke him in TevyJale, be abould lose all hia 

bullea. both tbe duke, the lord Herria, tbe aeoretary. and othera. he 

ahould aett tbem all at libertye that would come with aU tbeir 

power, with good wilt, to take hia part ; and by aa mnoh ae I 

iuoe, tbe Tevj-dale mean pretenda to do the anoyanoea 

that they cam to England, bo (H>ne aa thia Btorme ia past, and 

Another paaaage preaenta a lively piotnre of tbo ineide of the 

miUaw'ii oabm : — ' I left Fanieherat, and went to my oatea bonee, 

'bare I Found many geata of dyven faotioni. some ontlawea of 

' Hoatland. aome neigbbon therabout. at otrda ; 

for ale. aome for plake and hardbedda ; and after that I 
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The death of the Regent Murray, in 1569,' 
excited the party of Mary to hope and to 
exertion. It seema that the design of Bothwell- 
haugh, who stew him, was well known upon the 
Borders ; for, the very day on which the slaughter 
happened, Buccleuch and Faimihirst, with their 
clans, broke into England, and spread devastation 
along the frontiers, with unusual ferocity. It is 
probable they well knew that the controlling 
hand of the Regent was that day palsied by 
death.' Buchanan exclaimi^ loudly against this 
breach of truce with Elizabeth, charging Queen 
Mary's party with having ' houndit furth proude 
and uQcircunigpecte young men, to hery, bume, 
tod slay, and tak prisoners, in her realme, and 
use all misordour and crueltie, not only vsit in 

hfed diligEDtlj lefcmed ^d faii|iur«d ch&t thvre wba doqf oE juiy 
muname tbkt had me in dmUr fade, nor none thai knew me, I 
mx dcnme. uid plaid for hudbedd* emoogi Ibem, wbens I bard, 
wz pojflUi, thai the lor^ ngfst vould wA. for bit <fwrt bouor, 
nor for tbtnun- of his connterj, deliTer the earlea. if be had tbem 
botbe, noleofl it vcire to have there queue delivered to him. aad if 
kc wold »^rt to make that chance, tbt: burderen wold den up iu 
his taaxnxy, and reave both tbe queue aod the tordai frum him. 
for the Hke ibasie vm oerei dene is Ssotlauil ; and that be 
dtiist better eate hia owike lu^gi ^wn oome agun to neke f anu.- 
hcawl : if he did. be ahould be fought will ere he oame orer 
Bovtrer edfe. Hecloi of Tbariowca lisdd wm wiahed to liavc bem 
eMen UDongE ut ai mppcr/ — S^ivLKa'a tMaU Pa^terg, Edin. lim. 
T^ iL pp. 3>i4. 3SH. [HectorofHariav'alu^vudMiMdbecaUK 
ha bad betnTod Nortbomberlaiid. ] 

1 [XIA Jauaat7 IfiliikTO. alnioat immediately after bia return 
&«■ Jsdbnngh.] 

* (111(7 *"" aoIuatHd be rerenge (ur tbe oapture of Nor- 
' It the risH uf the Gnt gaotatiuu Itnoi 
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weir, but detestabil to all barbar and wild 
Tartarb, in slaying of prisoueris, and contrair 
to all bumanitie and justice, keeping na pro- 
i to miserabil captives reaavit aois to Xbiir 
mercy.' — AdmonitiouTi to the Irew lordu, Stzivel- 
ing, 1571.'' He numbers, among these insui^ents. 
Highlanders as well as Borderers, Buccleu^ and 
Faimihirst, the Johntitones and Armstrongs, tbe 
firants, and the clan C'hattan. Besides tbese 
powi>rful clans, Mary numbered among her 
adherents the Maxwelk, and almost all the West 
Border leaders, excepting Drumlanrig, and Jar- 
dine of Applcgirth. On the Eastern Border, the 
faction of the infant King was more powerful ; 
for, although deserted by Lord Home, the greater 
part of his clan, under the influence of VVedder- 
buni, remained attached to that party. The 
Laird of Cessford wished them well, and the Earl 
of Angus naturally followed the steps of his 
uncle Morton. A sharp and bloody invasion of 
tbe Middle March, under the command of the 
Earl of Sussex, avenged with interest the raids of 
Huccleuch and Faimihirst. Ilie domains of 
these chiefs were laid waste, their castles burned 
and destroyed. The narrow vales of Beaumont 
and Kale, belonging to Buccleuch, were treated 
with peculiar severity ; and the forays of Hert- 
ford were equalled by that of Sussex. In 
vain did the chiefs request assistance from the 
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government to defend their fortresses. Through 
the predominating interest of Elizabeth in the 
Scottish councils, this was refused to all but 
Home, whose castle, nevertheless, ngain received 
an English garrison;' while Bucclcuch and 
Faimihirst complained bitterly that those, who 
had instigated their invasion, durst not even 
come so far as Lauder, to show countenance to 
their defence against the English. The bicker- 
ings, which followed, distracted the whole king- 
dom. One celebrated exploit may be selected, as 
an illustration of the Border fashion of war. 

The Earl of Lennox, who had succeeded Mur- 
ray in the regency, held a parliament at Stirling, 
in 1571. The young King was exhibited to the 
great council of his nation. He had been tutored 
to repeat a set speech, composed for the occasion; 
but, observing that the roof of the building was 
a little decayed, he interrupted his recitation, 
tuid exclaimed, with childish levity, 'that there 
was a hole in the parliament,'' — words which, in 
these days, were held to presage the deadly breach 
shortly to be made in that body, by the death of 
him in whose name it was convoked. 

Amid the most undisturbed security of con- 
fidence, the lords, who composed this parliament, 

I [Home mftdo the seiiure a/ his cnetle by the Englinh, eOth 
April 1S70, the eioues for joiniDg the Queen's party. Ho became 
•Mond in oomm&nd to Kiilculdy ra the heroic defence of Edinburgh 
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were roused at daybreak, by the sboutEof their 
enemies in the heart of the town. Gad and the 
Queen! resounded from every quarter, and, in a 
few minutes, the Regent, with the astonished 
nobles of bis party, were prisoners to a band of 
two hundred Border cavalry, led by Scott of 
Buccleuch, and to Lord Claud Hamilton, at the 
head of three hundred infantry. These enter- 
prising chiefs, by a rapid and well-concerted 
mana'uvre, had reached Stirling in a night march 
from Edinburgh, and, without so much as being 
bayed at by a watch-dog, had seized the principal 
street of the town. The fortunate obstinacy of 
Morton saved his party. Stubborn and un- 
daunted, he defended his house till the assailants 
set it in flames, and then yielded with reluctance 
to his kinsman, Buccleuch. But the time which 
he had gained effectually served his cause. The 
Borderers had dispersed to plunder the stables of 
the nobility; the infantry thronged tumultuously 
together on the main street, when the Earl of 
Mar, issuing from the castle, placed one or two 
small pieces of ordnance in his own half-built 
house,* which commands the market-place. 
Hardly had the artillery begun to scour the 
street, when the assailants, surprised in their 
turn, fled with precipitation. Their alarm was 

a the nnfiaiabed Btkte whisti it 
uinoua oondition.] 
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increased by the townsmen thronging to arms. 
Those who had been so lately triumphant were 
now, in many instances, asking the protection of 
their own prisoners. In all probability, not a 
man would have escaped death, or captivity, but 
for the characteristic rapacity of Biiccleuch's 
marauders, who, having seized and carried off all 
the horses in the town, left the victors no means 
of following the chase. The Regent was slain 
by an officer, named Cauldcr, in order to pre- 
vent his being rescued. Spens of Ormiston, to 
whom he had surrendered, lost his life in a 
generous attempt to protect him.' Hardly does 

I Birrel sajB, that ' the Regent w&g that by ui unbapp; fellow, 
while Bitting on honcback behind the liird of Bacoleuoh.'— Tbe 

from a journal of prinoipsl eventc, In the jean 1G70, 1571. IQTe, 
and part of 1G73, kept by Riohard BaDuatyue. BmauuenaiB to 
John Knox. "The fotirt of September, they of Ediuhurgb, borac- 
men tmd fntmeii (anil, lu wan leporCed, the moat part of Clidls- 
daill, Lbat pertenic tu the Hamiltoiiii], come to Striveling. the 
number of iiior iiii o men, on bora bak, guvdit beane George Bell, 
their bscbutteria being all hoieed, enlerit in Stnieting, be fyve 
hooiiB in the morning (whair thair was never one to mak watche). 
crying th it slogane, 'God and the queen 1 Ane Hamiltonne I Think 
on the biihop of St. Androii— all ia onre*' ; and ao a certaine 
mania ludgene, and apprehendit the lordia 
Uortoun and Gloncame ; but Mortounii hotu they eet on fyre, 
wha randerit him to the laird of Baloleuch. Wormeitoun being 
appointed to the regentea houa, deayred him to cum furth, whish 
he had no will Co doe, yet. be penwaaioneof Garleya and otherjs, 
with him, tho't it beat to oome in will, nor to byde the extremitie. 
beeaua they luppoaed there wag no resistancei and awa the tegenC 
some furth, and was randered to Wormeatoun. under promeia to 
aave hia lyte. Captane Crawfurde, being in the town, gat gum 
men out of the castell. and uther gentlemen being in the town, 
u they my't beat to the geac. chased them out of the town. 
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our history present another enterprise, so well 
planned, so happily commenced, and so strangely 
disconcerted. To the licence of the Marchmen 
the failure was attributed; but the same cause 
ensured a safe retreat. — SpomawooDE, Godscroft, 
RoBESTiiON, Melville. 

The wily Earl of Morton, who, after the short 
intervening regency of Mar, succeeded to the 
supreme authority, contrived, by force or artifice, 
to render the party of the King everywhere 
superior. Even on the Middle Borders, he had 

Tbe regent wbb ihot by sne Cnptkin Osder, vha. canfeued that 
he did it ■! BomimdB of George Bell, wh« wis oommiuidit »o to 
doe be tbe Lord HuDtlle and Clkud H&miltoa. Some myis thu 
WonnesIoUs wu schot b; tbe wme lohot thkt alew the regent, 
but&lmyuhe wHtlkne. Dotwitbatandiag tbe regent cryed Iouyg 
him, hut It ould not be, the furie wu ■« grit of Che penewuii, 
who, following H fut, the lord of Mortone uid to Balcleuoh, "I 
■kll rave ;ou u ye nvit ma," And bo he wai tane. Garleyi, ud 
■indrie otheria, wnr lUne at tbe port, in the penute of thame. 
Thair war ten or twelve gentlemen elane of the kingii folk, and 
all monyof tbeiriB,oT mea, aa was raid, and a doaone or xvi tans. 
Twa e«pooiall urvaatii of the Lord Argyle'a were (lane abo. 
This Cader, that lohot the rf^ent, waa once turned bak oH the 
tonne, and was aeud agnin (ai la laidX be the Lord Huntlie, to 
eaone Wormeatoun retire ; but, before he oomo agane, he waa 
diepatfhed, and had gotten dejdia woundia. 

' The regeot being sofa ot (aa aald la), wag brought to the eaatell. 
whaii he callit for ano phiaitiooe, one for big aoule, ane utber for 
hia bodie. But all hope of life wa* past, for be was aobot in hia 
entreallia ; and nwa. after aumthingia apoldn to the lordis, whioh 
I know not, he departed, in the feare of Ood, and made a btised 
end ; whilk the rest of the lordis, that tho't thame to his hiert. 
and lylle reguordit him, shall not mak so bliaed ane and, unl« 
they mend Ibair maneria.' 

Thja eurloiu maausori pt baa been lately published, under the 
inspeotion of John Graham DalyeU, Esq. [In 1806 But a more 
parfeol edltioii waa printed by the Baanatyne Olub, ed. Pilaaim, 
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the address to engage in his cause the powerful, 
though savage and licentious, clans of Rutherford 
and Turnbull, as well as the citizens of Jedburgh. 
He was thus enabled to counterpoise his powerful 
opponents, Buccleuch and Faimihirst, in their 
own country ; and, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to surprise Jedburgh, even these warm adherents 
of Mary relinquished her cause in despair. 

While Morton swayed the state, his attach- 
ment to Elizabeth, and the humiliation which 
many of the Border chiefs had undergone, contri- 
buted to maintain good order on the Marches, 
till James vi. himself assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. — The intervening skirmiwh of the Reidswire 
(see the ballad under that title) was hut a sudden 
explosion of the rivalry and suppressed hatred of 
the Borderers of both kingdoms. In truth, the 
stem rule of Morton, and of his delegates, men 
unconnected with the Borders by birth, main- 
tained in that country more strict discipline than 
had ever been there exercised. Perhaps this 
hastened his fall. 

The unpopularity of Morton, acquired partly 
by the strict administration of justice, and partly 
by avarice and severity,' forced hini from the 
r^ency. In 1578 he retired, apparently, trom 

1 [Hoiton m* gpecullj uapopular with the Kirk, whom inter- 
toowc in ovil matCen he ■^■tcroatusllj preientod ; but b« 
ow«d bii taaavai bom tbe icsau; to • pWt of Aigyll uid 
AtlwU.] 
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nlnti^ iiffairs, to his castle of Dalkeith ; which the 
ptiptilHce, emph&tically expressing their awe and 
ilrwid of his person, termed the LiorCa Den. But 
Morton could not live in retirement ; ' and, early 
in the same yeai-, the aged lion again rushed from 
\\\» cavern. By a mixture of policy and violence, 
he possessed himself of the fortress of Stirling, 
and of the [>erson of James. His nephew, Angus, 
hastened to his assistance. Against him appeared 
his follower Cessford, with many of the Homes, 
and the citizens of Edinburgh. Alluding to the 
restraint of the King's person, they bore his efiigy 
on their banners, with a rude rhyme, demanding 
liberty or death. — Bibbel's Diary, ad aitTium 
1578. The Earl of Morton marched against his 
foes as far as Falkirk, and a desperate action 
must have ensued, but for the penuasions of 
Bowes, the English ambassador. The only blood, 
then spilt, was in a duel betwixt Tait, a follower 
of Cessford, and Johnstone, a West Border man, 
attending upon Angus. They fought with lances, 
and on horseback, according to the fashion of the 
HortU-rs. The fonner was unhorsed and slain, 
tho Utter des{»erately wounded. — Godscroft, toL 
ii. p, SiGl. The prudence of the late Regent 
np)>cars to have abandoned him, when he was 
decoyed into a treaty upon this occasion. It was 
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not long before Morton, the veteran warrior, and 
the crafty statesman, was forced to bend his neck 
to an engine of death,' the use of which he 
himself bad introduced into Scotland. 

Released from the thraldom of Morton, tbe 
King, with more than youthful levity, threw his 
supreme power into the hands of Lennox and 
Arran.^ The religion of the first, and the in- 
famous character of the second favourite, excited 
the hatred of the commons, while their exclusive 
and engrossing power awakened the jealousy of 
the other nobles. James, doomed to be the sport 
of contending factions, was seized at Stirling 
by the nobles, confederated in what was termed 
the Raid of Ruthven.^ But the conspirators soon 

' A rude aort of guillotine, called the XfaiiU^n. The implement 
li now in ptwaeasian of the Sooiatj- of SoottiBb Antiqu»rie«. [By 
k curioiu ooincitlence, one of the very Snt that luJIFered hy the 
OtHilotine in Mid to have been the lurgeonwbo inveDtedvid gave 
hii name to that mace oelebnted Afnubn.— J. G. L.] 

' [Neither of these two noblea vm the horeditarj' representa- 
tJTe of the old title. Lennox waa Eatoi StuaTt. >on of the grand- 
Dncle of the King. Though prof eeiing to have been eonferted to 
Proteatantiim after hia arrival from France, he remaioed the 
Hcret emiuiary of the Uarian party and the CBtbolia. Arran 
vai Jamee Stewart, the leoond son of Andrew Stewart, second 
Lord Oohillree (father- in-hiw of Knoi). He reooived a grant of 
the earldom of Arran on the factitioui grouna that he wm lawful 
heir of the family (his father's mother being only ohild of the firat 
Earl of Arran) ; and wu made guardian of the demented earl of 
tbe Hamilton family. 1 

' [Not at Stirling. While al Perth he was invited to Ruthven, 
where, on Z3rd Auguit. Gowrlo and others informed him that he 
was under their protection. He wae removed to Stirling on 30th 
August. On Lord Olammis objecting to him leaving hi> room, 
James is >aid to have tearfully upbtaided him. whereupon 
GlammiB replied, ' Better baima greet than bearded men.'] 




Amm,fmt mum n*UD«d to Qhotr nd fannr^ 
«idb a Miiiiii a t , tbi; d»d id' 1^ ^^^ 



t tilt- ttfWB of Sttrliii^ vinti wat pEUa^ed 
In' tiitnr diiN»rd«r)T ftdkiWEn. invested tiie rsstQc 
wiiiub «(tm3)(lt9«d Kt diKaebiaL, and drcrre t^ 
fio'uuriU' frum the Ejngi' coimcfl.' 



of EdtubB^ aste 1 

A* dMCh ^ Lsrt BmmI (CMl J«^ UBB}. f v lie ■m n-, 

' ~ ~* ~ ~ ism rf liW own. T« fat wniU pmbablj- Iibvi b«E 
If bat lor Ihi fall of Arm, lUi Kmombei, md ^t 
mm «l the exiM lurdiL] 

I Msm M b»n and ihnir ■tun^ ofaisfiT 
; for ^iDii^ thrj bad m tsod of mer- 
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Tbe Kii«, percetving the Earl of Bothwell 
aBoog the mimted bamu, to whom be surrendered 
liu penon, addrcMed bim in tbese propbetic 
mnds: 'FrsDcu, Ftwim, wbat moved thee to 
cooe in anus agsiiut thy pince, wbo nevM- 
wnnged tbee r I wish thee * more quiet spirit, 
dae I foreaee thy detraction.' — Sfottiswoode, 
p.M9. 

In Curt, the extraordinsiy enterprises of this 
nobleman disturbed the next ten years of James's 
re^n. Francis Stuart, son to a bastard of 
James v., had b««n invested with the titles and 
estates belonging to his maternal uncte, James 
Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, upon the forfeiture 
of that infamous man ; and consequently became 
Lnd of Liddesdale, and of the castle of Hermi- 
tage. This acquisition of power upon the 
Borders, where be could easily levy followers, 
willing to undertake the most desperate enter- 
{Hises, joined to the man's native daring and 
violent spirit, rendered Bothwell the most tur- 
bulent insurgent that ever disturbed the tran- 
quillity of a kingdom. During the King's absence 
io Denmark, Bothwell, swayed by the superstition 
of his age, had tampered with certain soothsayers 

d witches, by whose pretended art he hoped to 
achieve the death of his monarch. In one of the 
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•ad co nfia ioo presented tbe ajKulanta from pro- 
fiting by tbor diMinion. Melville, who was 
pRtcat, give* a lively picture of the acene of 
dkorder, tisiuientl; illuminated by the glare 
el paamg torches; while tbe report of fire- 
anuy the clatter of armour, the din of hammers 
tbundering on the gates, mingled wildly with 
tbe war-cry of the BordererH, who shouted in- 
ecaanUy, * Justice ! Justice ! A Botbwell ! A 
Botfawell ! ' The citizens of Edinburgh at 
length began to aMemble for the defence of 
tbeir Sovereign; and Bothwell was compelled to 
retreat, which he did witliout considerable loss, 
— Melville, p. ^56. A similar attempt on the 
penon of James, while residing at Falkland, 
•bo misgave; but the credit which Bothwell 
obtained on the Borders, by theae bold and 
desperate enterprises, was incredible. ' All 
Tiviotdale,' says Spottiswoode, ' ran after him ' ; 
■o that he finally obtained his object; and, at 
Edinburgh, in 1593, he stood before James, an 
unexpected apparition, with his naked swonl in 
his hand. 'Strike!' said James, with royal 
dignity — ' Strike, and end thy work ! I will 
Dot survive my dishonour.'' But Bothwell, with 
unexpected moderation, only stipulated for re- 
mission of his forfeiture, and did not even insist 
on remaining at court, whence his party was 
shortly expelled, by the return of the Lord 
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HoHK, and hit other enemies. Incensed at this 
levene, Bothwell levied a bodr of four hundred 
atvalr}-, bju] attacked the King's guard in broad 
da.;, upon the Borough Moor, near Ediubur^ 
"nte nady niccour of the dtizeoE saved Jamee 
from falling once more into the hands of his 
turbulent subjecL' On a subsequent day, Both- 
well met the Laird of Cessford, riding near 
Edinburgh, with whom he fou^t a single com- 
bat, which lasted for two hours.* But his credit 
waa now falloi : he retreated to England, wh«ice 
be was driven by Elizabeth,' and then wandered 
to Spain and Italy, where he subsisted, in indi- 
gence and obscurity, on the bread which he 
earned by apostatisijig to the iaith of Rome. So 
fell this agitator of domestic broils, whose name 



' Bpottinroode nji, the King ftwkited thii ebftrge iriUi fina- 
nam ; bnl Birrel nrtxt that he fl«d npoo tbc gKlliip. Thr mutt 
•nUus. ili«tB»r1 of ^M firm depaKment of Jwdib. when leuBd hy 
BotliveU. daDnbH *tbe KiilK't nujstie u tying dawn Ilie ba^ 
■talt. witii Ilia bneolua in hii hand in Enat tcai.' — Bikkel ajnid 
Du-iaLL, p. 30. Sueh ii the difiereuoe belwiit the uknMiTe of 
tbc Dourtlj arobbiahop. uid that of the ptHbvteriui bnrgeaa of 

■ Tbit reoomuiieT took pltee at Bmnbie. in But Lothiui. 
Bothwell vu Bttended bj * aervBni, caileA Gibson, uid Cess- 
fofd by one of tht Bothaiforda. who -wmm hnn io tbe oheek. 
Tlie eoiDbatuta paned from pore fktigtir: for the defeiuive 
■nnour of the timee <•>• •■> oompletclT unpenetjaUe. that ilie 
wwhta aeldoni aiuMiBed mncti damage b; acitnaJ mnmd*. [Tbty 
foscht on honebwdc tvo bj tn (Momi't ItewuHn, p. Ul). and 
paiDt of honour not lo wonnd eaeh other'! 
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pftSBed into a proverb, deaotiiig a powerjiil and 
turbuleat demagogue^ 

While these sceoes were passing in the 
metropolis, the Borders were furiously agitated 
by civil discord. The families of Cessford and 
Faimihirst disputed their right to the wardenry 
of the Middle Marches, and to the provostry 
of Jedburgh; aod Wilham Kerr of Ancrum, a 
follower of the latter, was murdered by the 
young chief of Cessford, at the instigation of 
his mother.* — Spottiswoode, p. 383. But this 
was trifling, compared to the civil war, waged 
on the western frontier, between the Johnstones 
and Maxwells, of which there is a minute account 
in the introduction to the ballad, entitled, ' Max- 
well's Goodnight.' Prefixed to that termed 
' Kinmont WiUie,' the reader will find an ac- 
count of the last warden raids performed upon 
the Border. 

My sketch of Border history now draws to a 
close. The accession of James to the English 

i Sir Wklter Rkleigh, in writiog of E»ei, then in pruon, 
aft, ' Let the Queen hold BoOiKdl while she hath him-'—McsDiH. 
voL iL p. SIS. It appears from Creiebttm'a Jfnun'n. that Botb- 
vcll'i gnnitou, though to nearl; related to the royal familj, 
totoaU; rode a private in the Seottiih horae guaidi, in the rtign 
ot Cbarle* ii.-~Edmburgh, 1T3I, p. 4S. [See DOtei U> Old 
ilorialUt—3. G. L.) 

* [William Kerr oaa murdered in Edinburgh b; the followers 

of Bnbert Ker. aftemrds &nt Earl of Roxburgh, 'under lileuoe 

of the night' {Hilt. Jama 71.. p. «45). Robert Ker, then a 

h of twenty, fled to England, but on 18th Korember 1691 

obtained pardon {Reg. Maij. Siff. Soot., 1680-93. No. 1961).] 
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a converted the extremitj' into the centre of 
his kingdom. 

The East Marches of Scotland were, at this 
momentous period, in a state of comparative 
civilisation. The rich soil of Berwickshire soon 
invited the inhabitants to the arts of agriculture. 
Even in the days of Lesley, the nobles and barons 
of the Merse differed in manners from the other 
Borderers, administered justice with regularity, 
and abstained from plunder and depredation. — 
De moribtis Scotorum, p. 7. But, on the Middle 
and Western Marches, the inhabitants were 
unrestrained moss-troopers and cat tie -drivers, 
' knowing no measure of law,' says Camden, 
' but the length of their swords.' The sterility of 
the mountainous country, which they inhabited, 
offered little encouragement to industry ; and, for 
the long series of centuiies, which we have hastily 
reviewed, the hands of rapine were never there 
folded in inactivity, nor the sword of violence 
returned to the scabbard. Various proclama- 
tions were in vain issued, for interdicting the use 
of horses and arms upon the West Border of 
England and Scotland.' The evil was found 

' ' PrDalacnation ahall be mule, Ihat otl iahabiting within 
Tjaeitle ftnd RidilmUle, in NortbumberUnd ; Bewcutledale. 
VUlgRvcr, the north pkit of Olliluid. Esk. and Lcven, in 
Otunbeiland; eut and woit Tividale, Liddesdale. Gikdsle, 
Ewndkle, And Annerdnie. in Scotlkod (uving noblamen and 



^ 




^ 



■UT be ; 
returned to i 
Giwiue, a iMivy ■■■ feMaHK act af Dcnnaicn, 
tnhsbhh^ dbddff Oe DfehiieiUe Lend, bv ■ v«iT 
nmmvT etirtJoB tf waAmaXj, w transported 
to Iidand, Kui Aar irtan probifanted imdeT 
psio of desth. AgsiuKt oQier cSaiAen, Bwssires, 
equally arintisij, wvivvitiKnrt bestatitHi pnrsued. 
Natobere of Border riden were esccQt«d, without 
even the formalitj of a tiiftl ; and it is eren s&id. 
tiut, in modbeiy of justice, aanzes were beld upon 
them after tl^ had cufiered. For tbew acts of 

tt—irt^plMB^li rf are re e le d ),rii«IIp«t»»»y»n«np<wr«»d 
wmfoaa, at ««11 iiffuMiiii m def cohvc, m jwkm, cpcan, laaosft, 
■*<i*ik dicgen, ated-otfa, bKlt4atB, putida, pUu-rieera, and 
■oeh like ; >iid ibkll not k«ep anj bone, gddicg. or muv. kbot* 
the value of fiftj ahiDiii^ ctciiiDs, or thirty pounds Sflota. upon 
the like pain cf impHiODmeat.' — /VooriIiiv o/ Ck Sonln' 
CoBBunwnm, 196; /(itrodiKlKm to Biilory of Cvml>erlitnd, 
p, IW- 

1 [Boccteaeli lefl for the Ketheriandi in 1601 widi «00 af hie 
fc^lowerm, whom he conuoanded as ooloael^ under Maurtoe of 
NaMao. PriDse of Oian^, in the wan againit Spain. On thi> 
retiun of Bnedeoch to SeoEland in 1611, thef nmainpd in Iha 
Hstharianda; and thej wen refenvd to by Tan Tilbiiroh. 
nt of the Hague, aa 'one of the beat compauiue la 
— FaAsaa't ScalU of ButdauA, L XSCt.} 
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tyranny, see Johnston, pp. 374, il4, 39, 93.' The 
memory of Dunbar's legal proceedings at Jed- 
burgh,' are preserved in the proverbial phrase, 
Jeddart Justice, which signifies, trial after execu- 
tion. By this rigour, though sternly and un- 
conscientiously exercised, the Border marauders 
were, in the course of years, either reclaimed or 
exterminated ; though nearly a century elapsed 
ere their manners were altogether assimilated to 
those of their countrymen.' 

' [For the prooeedingi of the Border CominiMlonera, see Reg. 
Privy Council of Scotland, vol. rii. (1654-7), 704-l», and alto 
Tol. Tiii. (1607-10), pwun.) 

' A similar proverb in EnsUad o( the game interpretatioD ii 
Lydford Laic. deriTed from Lydford, a Dorporation in Devoii- 
■hite, where it eeems the sune irregutar admiiiiitTatiOTi of jnatioe 
prevailed. A borleique oopj of verses on this town hegins : 
' I oft have heard of Lydford Law, 
How in the mom thej hau; and draw. 
And nit in judgment acter.' 

See Wi^rcoTT'e BUt/rry af Dtvomhin, 

I See the acta 18 Cha. u. ch. 3 and 30 Cha. u. ch. C, againet the 
Border moBB -troopers, to which we may add the following curioun 
exttaots from JUenvriui PoUticui, a newspaper published daring 
the usurpation, 

Thumday, Novfmbcr 11, 1Q6S. 

'Edinbnrgb.— The Sootta and mou-troopers have again reviTed 
their old custom of robbing and mnrthering the English, whether 
soldiers or other, upon all opportunities, within these three 
weeks- We have had notice of several robberies uid mardets, 
oommitted b; them. Among the rest, a lieutenant, and one 
other of Col. Overton's regiment, returning from England, were 
lohbed not far from Dunbarr. A lieutenant, lately mul«r of the 
customs at Eiikauhrigbt, was killed about twenty miles from 
this place ; and four foot-soldiers of Colonel Overton's were 
killed, goiog to their quarters, by some moseen, who, after they 
had given tbem quarter, tied their bands behind them, and then 
threw tbem down a steep hill, or rook, as it was related by a 
Sootchman, who was with them, but escaped.' 

Ibidem.— • Octdier 13, 1663.— The Parliament, October 12, 
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Iv these hasty sketches of Border history, I 
have endeavoured to select such incidents as 
may introduce to the I'eader the character of 
the Marchmen, more briefly and better than a 
formal essay upon their manners. If I have 
been successful in the attempt, he is already 
acquainted with the mixture of courage and 
rapacity by which they were distinguished ; and 
has reviewed some of the scenes in which they 
acted a principal part. It is, therefore, only 
necessary to notice, more minutely, some of their 
peculiar customs and modes of life. 

Their morality was of a singular kind. The 
rapine, by which they subsisted, they accounted 
lawful and honourable. Ever liable to lose their 
whole substance, by an incursion of the English, 
on a sudden breach of truce, they cared little to 
waste their time in cultivating crops, to be reaped 
by their foes. Their cattle was, therefore, their 
chief property; and these were nightly exposed to 
the southern Borderers, as rapacious and active 
as themselves. Hence, robbery assumed the 
appearance of fair reprisal. The fatal privilege 
of pursuing the marauders into their own country, 
for recovery of stolen goods, led to continual 
skirmishes. The warden also, himself frequently 

put ui act. deelkring, any person tbat ghall discover aoj felon, 
or felont (commonly catled, or knovn, bj the lutme of mon- 
tnwpen), resiiiiog upon the Borders of England and Scotluid, 
ttuJI bBve ft reward of ten pound upon tbelr coaviocioD.' 
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the chieftain of a Border horde, when redress 
was not instantly granted bj the opposite officer, 
for depredations sustained by his district, was 
entitled to retaliate upon England bj a warden 
raid. In such cases, the moss-troopers, who 
crowded to his standard, found themselves pur- 
suing their craft under legal authority, and 
became the favourites and followers of the 
military magistrate, whose duty it was to have 
checked and suppressed them. See the curious 
history of Geordie Bourne, App. \o. ii. Equally 
unable and unwilling to make nice distinctions, 
they were not to be convinced, that what was 
to-day fair booty, was to-morrow a subject of 
theft. National animosity usually gave an 
additional stimulus to their rapacity ; although 
it must be owaed that their depredations ex- 
tended also to the more cultivated parts of their 
own country.' 

Satchells, who lived when the old Border ideas 
of meum and tuum were still in some force, en- 
deavours to draw a very nice distinction betwixt 



' The umOTut bearings, sdoptsl hj mu; of the Biirder tribee, 
■how hov little they were uhamei] of theii Indo of rmpine. Like 
F&1at«S, tbe; were 'Gentlemen of the night, miuioiu of the 
ma«n, ' under whoM oountenftnoe tbej oanmutted their depredk- 
tiona. Henoe the ambleiaktio mooni vai Man, lo freqaeatl; 
charged in the anni of Border familie*. Their motloee, alao, 
bear aUunon to their profeuion. — ■ Bepar^iit oomua Plu^,' i.e. 
'We'll h»™ moonligiit again,' ii that of" the family of Harden. 
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a freebooter and a thief; and thus sings he of 
the Armstrongs : — 

'On that Border wm the AmtstrnngB, able men ; 
Somewhat unruJy, and very ill to tame. 
1 would have none think that I nail them thiovei. 
For, ifj did, it would be arrant lies. 

Near a Border frnntier, in the time of war. 
There 's ne'er a man but he '■ a freebooter. 

Because to all men it may appear. 

The freebooter he is a volunteer ; 

Id the muBter-rollH he haa no degire to itay ; 

He Uvea by purchase, he i^eta no pay. 

It's most clear, a freebooter doth live in haswrd'* 

train ; 
A freebooter's a cavajier that venturen life for Kaln ; 
But, since Kin*; James the ■Sixth to England went, 
There has been no cauae of grief ; 
And be that hath traDsnTem''! ainec tbm, 
la no PretbooUr, but a Thir/.' 

Hirtory o/lhe Namt ofSroU. 

The inhabitants of the inland counti«i did not 
understand these suhtle difttinctions. Sir David 
Lindsay, in the curious drama, publinbed by Mr. 
I^nkerton,* introduces, as one of hi* dramatu 
ftrmma^ Common TlUfi, a Borderer, who in «up- 
poted to COOK to Fife to steal the Earl of Hoth««' 

< [TW rttmtmmt S^yrt cf Ikt Tirie OMlu wM flrrt prtotad 
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best hackney, and L.ord Lindsay's brown jennet. 
Opprefsion, also (another personage there intro- 
duced), aeeoiR to be connected with the Borders ; 
for, finding himself in danger, he exclatniB : — 

' War God that I were lound aiid haill. 
Now Ijltil iuto Liddesdail ; 
The Men sowld fynd me beif uid caill. 

What rack of breid? 
War I there lyftit with my lyfe. 
The devill Roirld etyk me with a knyffe. 
An* erer I cum agane in Fyfe, 
Till I were deid.'— 
PwxKRTon'i ScoMwA Poenu, vol. ii. p. 180. 



Again, when Common Tki/i is brought to con- 
dign punishment, he remembers his Border 
friends in his dying speech : — 

'The widdefow wardaiiis tuik my geir, 
And left me nowthir horse iinr meir. 

Nor erdly guid that me belangit ; 

Now, walloway ! I moii be hangit. 

Adew ! my bruthir Annan thieves, 
HiHt holptt me in my mischieviji ; 
Adew 1 Grosxars, NiksonJB, aiiil Bells, 
Oft have we faime owrthreuch the fella : 
Adew ! Robsonn, Howin, and Pylia, 
That ill our craft hes muny wiiis : 
LittliB, Trumbclls, and ArmeitningeB ; 
Adew i all thceves, that me belangis ; 
Baileowen, Erewynis. and Klwandis, 
Speedy of flicht, and alicht of handts : 
The Scotts of Eisdale, and the Gramig, 
I haif aa tim« to tell your nameig.' 

Ihid.,p. 1 6a 
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When Common Thi/t is executed (which is 
performed upon the stage), Falxet (Falsehood), 
who is also brought forth for punishment, pro- 
nounces over him the following elegy : — 

' Waes me for thee, gudo Comniou Tliift ! 
Was never man made more honest chift. 

His living for to win : 
Thair wes uot, \a all Liddeadail, 
That ky mair craftelly could steil, 
Whar thou hingii on that pin ! ' 

Ibid., p. 194. 

Sir Richard Maitland, incensed at the bold- 
ness and impunity of the thieves of Liddesdale 
in his time, has attacked them with keen 
iambics. His satire, which, I suppose, had 
very little effect at the time, forms No. iii. of 
the Appendix to this Introduction. 

The Borderers had, in fact, little reason to 
regard the inland Scots as their fellow-subjects, 
or to respect the power of the Crown. They 
were frequently resigned, by express compact, 
to the bloody retaliation of the English, with- 
out experiencing any assistance from their prince, 
and his more immediate subjects. If they be- 
held him, it was more frequently in the char- 
acter of an avenging judge, than of a protecting 
sovereign. They were, in truth, during the time 
of peace, a kind of outcasts, against whom the 
united powers of England and Scotland were 
often employed. Hence, the men of the Borders 
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bad little attachmeDt to the monairhs, whom 
they termed, in derision, the kings of Fife and 
Lothian ; provinces which they were not legally 
entitled to inhabit,' and which, therefore, they 
pillaged with as little remorse as if they had 
belonged to a foreign country. This strange, 
precarious, and adventurous mode of life, led by 
the Borderers, was not without its pleasures, and' 
seems, in all probability, hardly so disagreeable 
to us, as the monotony of regulated society 
must have been to those who had been long 
accustomed to a state of rapine. Well has it 
been remarked, by the eloquent Burke, that the 
shifting tides of fear and hope, the flight and 
pursuit, the peril and escape, alternate famine 
and feast, of the savage and the robber, after 
a time render all course of slow, steady, pro- 
gressive, unvaried occupation, and the prospect 
only of a limited mediocrity, at the end of long 
labour, to the last degree tame, languid, and 
insipid. The interesting nature of their exploits 
may be conceived from the account of Camden. 
' What manner of cattle - stealers they are 

> By ui kot 1SS7. 0. 96, Botderen are expelled from the iotanil 
countlei, unjeu tbeyMn flnd •ecutity for Uieir quiet deportmeot. 
[Hti Walter weiru to h>Te lUgblly mistaken the purport of the 
Mt. Itmpptiad to 'Dotoriom thieye*,' both of tbe Borden and 
ths Highlands, lettllng down In luidi uljoinbg their old hkunte, 
dqIsh theii landlords beoame regpoiulble for them. There vm 
no question of their going to Fife or Lothians to »ettle.-^^ria 
Pari. SeU. iU. 463.] 
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that inhabit these valleys in the Marches of both 
kingdoniB, John Lesley, a Scotchman himself, 
and Bishop of Ross, will inform you. They 
sally out of their own Borders, in the night, in 
troops, through unfrequented by-ways, and 
many intricate windings. All the daytime, 
they refresh themselves and their horses in lurk- 
ing holes they had pitched upon before, till 
they arrive in the dark at those places they 
have a design upon. As soon as they have 
seized upon the booty, they, in like manner, 
return home in the night, through blind ways, 
and fetching many a compass. The more 
skilful any captain is to pass through tliose 
wild deserts, crooked turnings, and deep pre- 
cipices, in the thickest mists and darkness, his 
reputation is the greater, and he is looked upon 
as a man of an excellent head. And they are 
so very cunning, that they seldom have their 
booty taken from them, unless sometimes, when, 
by the help of bloodhounds following tliem 
exactly upon the track, they may chance to fall 
into the hands of their adversaries. When l>eing 
taken, they have so much persuasive eloquence, 
and so many smooth insinuating words at com- 
mand, that if they do not move their judges, 
nay, and even their adversaries (notwithstanding 
the Beverity of their natures) to have mercy, 
yet thev incite them to admiration and com- 
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I>M«i(»n.'— Camden's BrUannia. The reader is 
rMfunttiHl t<» compare this curious account, given 
by U.ley, with the ballad called ' Hobble Noble.*> 
'I'h*! inroads of the Marchers, when stimulated 
only by the desire for plunder, were never 
marked with cruelty, and seldom even with 
bloixlslicd, unless in the case of opposition. 
I hey held, that property was common to all 
who itood in want of it ; but they abhorred and 
avoided the crime of unnecessary homicide. — 
Lkslky, p. 63. This was, perhaps, partly owing 
to the habits of intimacy betwixt the Borderers 
of both kingdoms, notwithstanding their mutual 
hostility and reciprocal depredations. A natural 
intercourse took place between the English and 

' Tha following tnulitioo i» »l«o illualr»live of Letiey'i McOWit. 
Valtoli of Dswyk, k nun of gtiM tlrength sad braTery, who 
flouriihed in the liiteenth oontory, i> Mid bj truUtion to h»»o 
h<*n upon bad terms with a neighbouring proprietor. Tweedie of 
Uruinineliicr, dwelling bLio near tbe sounw of the Tweed. Bj' 
■umo aooiitent a flock of Dawjk'a sheep had itrayed over loCa 
Druinmelzler'a Eroandi. at the time when hictie of the Dtn, ■ 
Lhldwdale onllaw. waa making his rounda io Tweedd*Je. See- 
ing tliia floak of >be«p. he drove tbem off wiLhoat oeremoD;. 
Kelt morning, VeiMh. penseirlng hi* ton, aiuiunoned hii (ervanla 
Mid reCainen, and laid a bloodhonnd upon tbe traces of the 
rabher, by whom Uiej were guided for manj mile*, till, on tbe 
banks o( Liddel, tbe dog itajed upon a very large hajitack. The 
punuen were a good deal sorpriBed at tbe obatinaU p*u>e of 
the bloodhound, till Dawjk pulled down some of the bay. Hid 
dboovered a large excavation, containing the robber and his spoiL 
He instantlj' Sew upon Dickie, and was about to poniard him. 
when tbe marauder, with the addresa noticed b; Lesley, protected 
that he would never hare touched a ciool (hoof) of them, had he 
twt taken tbem for DrummelEier's property. This deiteroiu 
appMl to Veitob'i pasriona aaved tbe life of the freebooter. 
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Scottish Marchers, at Border meetings, and 
during the short intervals of peace. They met 
frequently at parties of the chase and football ; 
and it required many and strict regulations, 
on both sides, to prevent them from forming 
intermarriages, and from cultivating too close 
a degree of intimacy. — Scottish Acts, 1587, 
c. 105 ; Wharton's Regulatltm-i, Gth Edward VI. 
The custom, also, of paying black-mail, or 
protection- rent, introduced a connection betwixt 
the countries ; for, s Scottish Borderer, taking 
black-mail from an English inhabitant, waa 
not only himself bound to abstain from injur- 
ing such person, but also to maintain his 
quarrel, and recover his property, if carried off 
by others. Hence, a union rose betwixt the 
parties, founded upon mutual interest, which 
counteracted, in many instances, the effects of 
national prejudice. The similarity of their 
: may be inferred from that of their 
language. In an old mystery, imprinted at 
London, 1654, a mendicant Borderer is intro- 
duced, soliciting alms of a citizen and his wife. 
To a question of the latter he replies, ' Savying 
your honour, good raaistress, I was bom in 
Redesdale, in North omber Ian de, and come of a 
wight riding simame, call'd the Robsons ; gude 
honeste men, and true, savying a little shiftynge 
for theyr livyng ; God help them, silly pure 
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The wife answers, 'What doest thou 
here, in this cotmtrie ? me thinke tbou art a 
Scot by thy tongue.' — Beggar. ' Trowe me 
never mair then, good deam ; I had rather be 
hanged in s withie of a cow-taile, for thei are 
ever fare and fause.' — Appendix to Bex Joxson's 
Sad ShephtTd,edit.nS3, p. \SS. From the wife's 
obaerration, as well as from the dialect of the 
beggar, we may infer that there was little 
diSerence between the Northumbrian and the 
Border Scottish ; a circumstance interesting in 
itself, and decisive of the occasional friendly 
intercourse among the Marchmen.^ From all 
those combining circumstances arose the lenity 
of the Borderers in their incursions, and the 
ec|ui vocal moderation which they sometimes 
observed towards each other in open war,* 

■ [TheBorderenof both Id Dgdoioi wore practically of the ume 
race ; mod the Soottuh venikcul&r was arigiually identical with 
the northern dikleoU o( Early English,] 

' Thli practice ot the Msrohmen was obwrTed and reprohatad 
by Patten. "Anoolher maner have they [the Saglith Bordenrt] 
unoong them, of wearyng handkerchera roU'd about their armea. 
and letter! hronder'd [eaJimiiUrtd] upon their eappea : the; said 
thenuelTca, the lue thearof was that eoh of them might knowe 
bia fellowe, and thearbye the KWner anembte. or in cede to ayd 
one another, and neh lyke reepeotes ; howbeit, thear wear of the 
army aoioong us (sum siupiciaus men perohaonce) that thought 
thei UMd them far oallusion. and rather bycaua thei might be 
kaowen to the enenije. aa the enemies are knowen to them (for 
thei have their markee too), and so in conflict either ecb to ipare 
oother. or gently eche to take ootber. Indede men have been 
moored the rather to thinke to, bycaus sum of their arosses ItKe 
Engluh rtd crotifi] were so narrowe, and so singly set on, that a 
puff of wynde might hare hlowed them from their brcastes. and that 
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the whole force of the offeDded clan was bent to 
avenge the death of any of their number. Their 
vengeance not only vented itself upon the 
homicide and his family, but upon all his kin- 
dred, on his whole tribe; and on every one, in 
fine, whose death or ruin could affect him 
with regret. — Lesley, p. 63 ; Border Laws, 
passim ; Scottish Acts, 1594-, c. 231. The reader 
will find, in the following collection, many 
allusions to this infernal custom, which always 
overcame the Marcher''s general reluctance to 
shed human blood, and rendered him remorse- 
lessly savage. 

For fidelity to their word, Lesley ascribes 
high praise to the inhabitants of the Scottish 
frontier. Robert Constable (himself a traitorous 
spy) describes the outlaws, who were his guides 
into Scotland, as men who would not hesitate to 
steal, yet would betray no man that trusted in 
them, for all the gold in Scotland or France. 
'They are my guides," said he; 'and outlaws 
who might gain their pardon by surrendering 
me, yet I am secure of their fidelity, and have 
often proved it.' Indeed, when an instance 
happened of breach of faith, the injured person. 



Iwtwii loglii men vaA Scottis men, baytht in pftoe Slid vair, u 
SootttBinen iu» rtmxag theme selQs witht in the realme of Soot- 
lanil : anil aio familiarite has bene the cause tbst the kyng of 
Ingl&uil gat intelligenoe witht iliveri gontlemen of Scotluiil.' — 
ComplayraofSixiaand, Edin. 1801, p. 164. 






ktka 




tWBofdCT iftvs were in i»in directed 

Tk iMfrfkte nilcrs of tbe Borden wen 
tint <Ue& of tfae dtfimtt cl>a«,*^ cseniMd 
over tlMtr rapccttve "niU ■ iJoMJaion, [■■'^ 

jiahr i«<i-lMl aiwl J» ft >y ff^^T The IsttCT facOll 

of wUiemice vas, bovmr, the anwe tleader; 
for, in tbe acti Rgulstng tlte Borden, vr find 
npemted meatioD of ' Claitacs boring csptaincs 
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and chieftainea, on whom they depend, ofttimes 
against the willes of their landelordes.' — Stat. 
1587, c. 96, aiid the Roll thereto annexed. Of 
course, these laws looked leas to the feudal 
superior, than to the chieftain of the name, for 
the restraint of the disorderly tribes ; and it is 
repeatedly enacted, that the head of the clan 
should be first called upon to deliver those of 
his sept, who should commit any trespass, and 
that, on his failure to do so, he should be liable 
to the injured party in full redress {Ibidem 
and Stat. 1574, c. 231). By the same statutes, 
the chieftains and landlords, presiding over 
Border clans, were obliged to find caution, and 
to grant hostages, that they would subject them- 
selves to the due course of law. Such clans as 
had no chieftain of suflicient note to enter bail 
for their quiet conduct, became broken men, 
outlawed to both nations. 

From these enactments, the power of the 
Border chieftains may be conceived ; for it 
had been hard and useless to have punished 
them for the trespass of their tribes, unless 
they possessed over them unlimited authority'. 
The abodes of these petty princes by no means 
corresponded to the extent of their power. 
We do not find, on the Scottish Borders, the 
splendid and extensive baronial castles which 
graced and defended the opposite frontier. The 
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Gothic grandeur of Alnwick, of Halty, and of 
Naworth, marks the wealthier and moiv secure 
state of the English nobles. The Scottish 
chieftain, however extensive his domains, dcriviNi 
no advantage, save from such partH a« he could 
himselfcultivateoroccupy. Payment of n-ut wiu 
hardly known on the Borders, till after the I 'nio« 
of 1603.^ All that the landlord could gain from 
tho§e residing upon his estate, was their i>ersoiial 
service in battle, their assistance in labouring the 
land retained in his natural possetutioil, moiiii- petty 
quit -rents, of a nature rei,embling the feudal 
casualties, and perhaps a idiare in the spoil 
which they acquired by rapine* This, with liu 
herds of cattle and of slieep, and with the 
biack-mail which he exacted from his neighbours, 

■ Stowe, in deUilinK the tiappy cauHiquiiiiiHH of tlw uuluu of 
tke erawBi, ofaaerviH : ' tliat tbe MurUienie UanUn baawuv m 
mte, and pgaoMtdc. •■ may yuit of Ui« nutiTe Ida^doian. k w ta 
tbe taarth jnra of tbe Kiuif'i nigat, mt fFill leutlatDHi •■ aUun 
taibaUtiBC iite pbou kloniaBirdc. ftuding the itnudaiit want |pi>uiid 
to be TOT |aod and trnitef oil. betMi to atnteuda in hnw abvHt 
Ibtir bomuli. eballfliwmK Umh, thu (or their berwlltwir tigbi, 
wkidi fmaeilT iIwt diuvowed, odI>' [uB>u^(te<iikt||iiot autiUMa 

' '.Aa lor the hunaiui of the |Wople (uc. of TavkoUMe), (bajr 
«H« hath Mimg ttud irurlihe. *■ huuK inuiad t<i OM. Kud daUj 
iMBniBi, aod the moM pkti «f the heritor* of the touatty (am 
MCaU thair liiiji to tbair Ino^u, f« ouLUrjr atlMulaBae. upgo 

lOMab aUdi ■«■• Ubound hj their leouu*. bwii m tbalr 
•■(•Me. noT|aMlMi tali7.»hanald,Biid»«ballnaMtdal} t 



Bnt^ni: jta. all ahwi th? Bonier. - 
bg Bs ViixuK Hourr o/Ba-den, am 
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constituted the revenue of the chieftain ; and, 
from funds so precarious, he could rarely spare 
sums to expend in stren^hening or decorating 
his habitation. Another reason is found in the 
Scottish mode of warfare. It was early dis- 
covered that the Enghsh surpassed their neigh- 
bours in the arts of assaulting or defending 
fortified places. The policy of the Scottish, 
therefore, deterred them from erecting upon the 
Borders buildings of such extent and strength, 
as, being once taken by the foe, would have been 
capable of receiving a permanent garrison.' To 
themselves, the woods and hills of their country 
were pointed out by the great Bruce as their 
safest bulwarks ; and the maxim of the Douglases, 
that ' it was better to hear the lark sing, than 
the mouse cheep,' was adapted by every Border 
chief. For these combined reasons, the resi- 
dence of the chieftain was commonly a large 

> Tbe rofkl ooattra of Roxburgb. HenaiUtge, Locbmabcn, etc. 
farm a olua of eisepCioni to thii rule, being eitenaive uid well 
fsrliSed. PerhapB oe oogbt bbo to except (he baraiuBl outle of 
Home. Yet. in 1465, the following petty garrisoiiB were thought 
tuffioiect for tbe prateotion of Ibe Border ; two hundred epear- 
men, and m muif archera. upon tbe Eul and Middle Harehea ; 
and one hundred ■peua, with ■ like DQmbei of bowmen, upon 
tbe Western Muchos. But then the mme «tatute proridei, 'list 
tbey that are neere hftad tbe boriloura are ordained to have gud 
bouiehaldoB, and abulded aa eSeirig ; and to be reddie at their 
princripal place, and to pan, with tbe wardanea, ()uheu and qiihair 
tbe; Ball bo ohargeJ.' — Ael of Jama II,. cap. 5G: Ofgarritonna 
to be laid upon the Borden. Hence Buchanan baa juitly de- 
■oribed as an attribute of the Soottiah nation. 



Ntofoail, nee murii, jxariami, leA Marie taeri.' 
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m ton^rt, sad, if tlw yu—J «\>ukl jw^wtt, 
suiiuuiMled br a nnat. la aliori. tlw ultM^hm 
erf a Border bouse, mrroundnl by wh»*hI»h *i»*l 
rendered Rimost JDaccnsiblr hv tivivittis t'^V 
rocks, or by mor&sscs, sulfidently luilimtMt tlio 
pursuits and apprehciiijom of lU tuhHUItaiil, 
— 'Loom korrorit it vwttr M*/ifH(/titJ«, itfttM li 
ad prirdam, habiiin ad rapiitam, hiiM»tiitihua 
euU lapis erat offensi4mi» rt jirtrii mwhMI, titl»>h 
qui stipendiia guia minivie crmtrnli liilnm tit itiWHU, 
pamm de mo, paitulebavl — tiiHiia piiiiiilH'ilP 
apoimm.'' No wonder, thrrffurf, 1J»mI Jumna V- 
oa approaching tbe cmatUi uf tjM^ltwuiiil, tim 
Badent leat of tbe JohnrtoB—, jw ••juj Ui tww 
exclaimed, * that he wlw MU U Mtft lwc UnMt 
» kaavc is tm hemt' Att tmtm wnM, *i^ t^m 

mtm tf am immtam fkMmmt^, »u4 ftU«/ a^mvvL^ 

fmrntA • M^HMric iM^fBMHt, 'QfttwU'^ Ajf itotU^ 
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Bions, the usual mode adopted by the a&sailants, 
was to expel the defenders, by setting fire to 
wet straw in the lower apartments. But the 
Border chieftains seldom chose to abide in person 
a siege of this nature ; and I liave not observed 
a single instance of a distinguished baron made 
prisoner in his own house.' — Patten's Expedition, 
p. 35. The common people resided in paltry 
huts, about the safety of which they were little 
anxious, as they contained nothing of value. 
On the approach of a superior force, they un- 
thatched them, to prevent their being burned, 
and then abandoned them to the foe.— Stowe's 
Chronicle, p. 665. Their only treasures were, 
a fleet and active horse, with the ornaments 
which their rapine had procured for the females 
of their family, of whose gay appearance the 
Borderers were vain. 

Some rude monuments occur upon the Borders, 
the memorials of ancient valour. Such is the 
cross at Milbolm, on the banks of the Liddel, 
said to have been erected in memory of the chief 
of the Armstrongs, murdered treacherously by 
Lord Soulis, while feasting in Hermitage Castle.* 

' I ought to eioept the fmmoua Dand Ker, who was tnade 
priaoner in hie cutle of Faimihirat. after defending it bnvely 
agninit Lord DacrsB. a4tli September 1593. 

> [MilohDlm, near Newculletown. The cron wan prononnaed 
by Dr. John StuftTt to date between the middle of the thirteenth 
and the middle of the fourteenth oenturie*. Sir John Soolli, 
died 1318, was Sheriff of Roxburghihite. For a beautiful draw- 
ing of the oroBs. Hie ABMnnoNo'i Hutory of LiddetiaU, 1. 94.] 
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Suchalsoisthat rude stone, now broken, and very 
much defaced, placed upona mount on the'Iands 
of Haugh-head, near the junction of the Kale 
and Teviot. The inscription records the defence 
made by Hobble Hall, a man of great strength 
and courage, against an attempt of the powerful 
family of Ker, to possess themselves of his small 
estate.^ 

The same simplicity marked their dress and 
arms. Patten observes, that in battle the laird 
could not be distinguished from the serf: all 
wearing the same coat-armour, called a jack, and 
the baron being only distinguished by his sleeves 
of mail and his head-piece. The Borderers, in 
general, acted as light cavalry, riding horses of a 
small size, but astonishingly nimble, and trained 
to move by short bounds, through the morassea 
with which Scotland abounds. Their offensive 
weapons were a lance of uncommon length ; a 

' The rode strains of the iosoriptiun little oorreepand with the 



Full thirty plBUghs, hurnaa'd in 
Could not kin vbIUi ' ' ' 



a links vhiob fasten t, yoke of oieii to the 



Kword, titha two-banded, or of the moden Ugfat 
OK ; aoatediBes a apeoes of b»ttle->xe, called « 
Jedbar^i-tb^i ani, Ixttcriy, d^gs, or piftols. 
Altboo^ BO nndi accartooied to motv on hoise- 
baek, that they b^d it enen mean to &ppear 
otbervite, the Hairhmm occasKHiall v acted as 
inCBntrr : dot were tbej inferior to tl>e rest 
of Scotland in forming that impoietrable 
phalanx of spears, v^herextf it is said, by an 
F-ngliA historian, that *BooDer shall a bare 
finger ^enx through the skin of an angry hedge- 
bog, than anj one encounter the brunt of their 
pikes.' At the battle of Melroee, for example, 
Buodeuch's annj fou^t upon fooL But the 
habits of the Borderers fitted them particularly 
to distinguish themselves as light cavaln' : and 
hence the name of prickers and hobylert, so fre- 
quently apphed to them. At the blaw of 
their beacon fires they were wont to assemble 
ten thousand horsemen in the course of a single 
day. TTius rapid in their warlike preparations, 
they were alike ready for attack and defence. 
Each individual carried his own provisions, con- 
sisting of a small hag of oatmeal, and trusted to 
plunder or the chase for eking out his precarious 
meal. Beaugue remarks, that nothing surprised 
the Scottish cavalry so much as to see their 
French auxiliaries encumbered with baggage- 
waggons, and attended by commissaries. Before 
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joining batUe, it seems to have been the Scottish 
practice to set fire to the litter of their camp, 
while, under cover of the smoke, the hobylers, or 
Border cavalry, executed their manceuvres. — 
There is a curious account of the battle of 
Mitton, fought in the year 1319, in a valuable 
MS. Chronicle nf England, in the collection of 
the Marcjuis of Douglas,' from which this 
stratagem seems to have decided the engagement. 
' In meyo time, while the wer thus lastyd, the 
kynge went agane into Skotlonde, that hitte wan 
wonder for to wette, and bysechyd the towne of 
Barwick ; but the Skottes went over the water 
of Sold, that was iii myle from the hoste, and 
prively they stole awaye be nyghte, and come 
into England, and robbed and destroyed all that 
they myght, and spared no manner thing til that 
they come to Yorke. And, whan the Englische- 
men, that were left at home, herd this tiding, all 
tho that myght well travell, so well monkys and 
priestis, and freres, and chanouns, and seculars, 
come and met with the Skottes at Mytone of 
Swale, the xii day of October. Alias, for sorrow 
for the Englischemen ! housbondmen, that could 
nothing in wer, ther were quelled and drenchyd 
in an arm of the see. And hyr chyftaines. Sir 
William Milton, Ersch-bisch ope of Yorke, and the 
Abbot of Selby, with her stedes, fled and come 

1 Now Dulie of HamilMn, 1830, 
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into Yorfce; and tiiat «-u her owi^ foivc tliKt 
tiiej had that mur^ismtce ; far iher paaevi the 
wtttea- of Swak. and the Skottes aet on &t thne 
■talkes of her, and the smoke tiiEreof was bo 
btjge, thst the Snglischemen inielit not see the 
Skottec : and vhan the Englischemen were gim 
vrer the wato-, tfao came the SLottefi. vitli hir 
wjmg, in maner of a Gheld. and came toward the 
EnglixchemeD in ordoor. And the Engllsciiemefl 
fled for lumetiie tber had any use of anoes. for 
the KvDg had hem al abnoet lost att the sege 
of BarwicL And the Scotsmen hchf^em irent 
betwene the brigge and the Englischemen : and 
when the gret hoete tbetn met, the Snglischem^i 
fled between the htiafien and the gret boete ; and 
tiie EnglischemeD were ther quelled, and he that 
myght wend over the water were saved, but many 
were drowned. Alas ! for there were elavQ 
many men of reli|pon, and Bectilars. and priestis. 
and clerks, and with much sorwe the Ersch- 
biachope scaped from the Skottes ; and, there- 
fore, the Skottei called that battel! the Wh^ 
BatteU: 

For smaller predatoiy expeditions, the Bor- 
derers had signals, and places of rendezvous, 
peculiar to each tribe. If the party set forward 
before all the memberfi had joined, a mark, cut 
ia the turf, or on the bark of a tree, pointed out 
to the stragglers the direction which the main 




body had pursued.' Their warlike cooTocations 
were, also, frequently disguised, under pretence 
of meetings for the purpose of sport. The game 
of football, in particular, which was ancieutly 
and still continues to be, a favourite Border 
sport, was the means of collecting together large 
bodies of moss-troopers, previous to any military 
exploit. When Sir Robert Carey was Warden of 
the East Marches, the knowledge that there was 
a great match of football at Kelso, to be fre- 
quented by the principal Scottish riders, was 
sufficient to excite his vigilance and his appre- 
hension. Previous also to the murder of Sir 
John Carmichael (see Notes on the Raid of the 
Retdawire), it appeared at the trial of the per- 
petrators, that they had assisted at a grand 
football meeting where the crime was concerted. 

Upon the religion of the Borderers there can 
very little be said. We have already noticed, 
that they remained attached to the Roman 
Catholic faith rather longer than the rest of 
Scotland. This probably arose from the total 
indifference upon the subject; for we nowhere 



I In the p«rl*b of Linton, in Bciborghihire. there ii k eirele of 
(tunei, gnrninniljng t, imoath plot al Vat, oalled the Tiyit, or 
plAoe of ippointment, which lr»dition »Tcr» to have been the 
rendeivoniof the Deighbouriog wuriors. The nuneof the leader 
•na out in the turf, and the amngemeiit of the letten uiuoanoeil 
to big loUowers the couth which he had takim.— See i 
Atcount 0/ the Pariih of Linion. [The drcle of atones, onoe on 
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; tbat opoleDt benefice upoa the Ro\-sl 
Cbapel st Stirting, the Homes kdcI Hepbunts 
■tarted ioto rebeition ; nsserting that the pnonr 
Wiould be CDnferred uptm some younger son of 
their faraUies, according to ancient custom.^ 
After the fatal battle of Flodden, one of the 
Ken testi6ed his contempt for clerical immunities 
and privileges, by expelling from his bouse the 
Abbot of Kelso. These bickerings betwist the 
clergy and the barons were usually excited bv 
disputes about their temporal interest. It was 
common for the Churchmen to grant lands in 
feu to the neighbouring gentlemen, who, becom- 
ing their vassals, were bound to assist and protect 
them.* But, as the possessions and revenues of 
the benefices became thus intermixed with those 
of the laity, any attempts rigidly to enforce the 
daims of the Church were usually attended by 
the most scandalous disputes, A petty warfare 
was carried on for years, betwixt James, Abbot 
of Dryburgh, and the family of Halliburton of 

■ [The aiiDeutioD of the shbey to the Bovnl Cbapel Bt Sllrtiai; 
reoeived Papal ■ODOtiao in t4S7. and in the samo year an ncl VM 
fumtd b; Parliament declaring oppoaltion to thn Klng'a Mheme 
^onon lAeta Pari. Stot., II. 179, 189). Thereupon thn Ham« 
aad HepbnniB Indnoed oevenl athera to join them in uUliig tho 
joong prinoe and mftkiag lue of him in the rebellion, which 
renllcd In the death of James in. at Sauohlehurn In 1488.] 

* Theie vuBoU reaembled, in wme degree, the Vidamee in 
France, and the Vogten, or Viiedomen. of the German ahheji ; 
but the tyMtem wm never carried regnUrlf into effect in liritaln. 
and this oircumBtanoe facilitated the disBolutfou of the leligioun 
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Mertoun, or Newmaiiis, who held some lands 
from that abbey. These possessions wei'e, under 
various pretexts, seized and laid waste by both 
parties ; and some bloodshed took place in the 
contest, betwixt the lay vassals and their spiritual 
superior. ITie matter was, at length, thought 
of sufficient importance to be terminated by a 
reference to his Majesty; whose decree arbitral, 
dated at Stirling, the 8th of May 1535, proceeds 
thus: 'Whereas we have been advised and know 
the said gentlemen, the Halliburtons, to be leal 
and true honest men, long servants unto the saide 
abbeye, for the saide landis, stout men at armes, 
and goode Borderers against Ingland ; We doe 
therefore decree and ordaine, that they sail be 
re-possess'd, and bruik and enjoy the landis and 
steedings they had of the said abbeye, paying the 
use and wonte : and that they sail be goode 
servants to the said venerabil father, like as they 
and their prcdecessours were to the said venerabil 
father, and his predecessours, and he a good 
master to them.''^ It is unnecessary to detain 

' This decTBe wm [ollowed bj- ■ ni»iri»go botwiit the abbot') 
dkushter. Etinbeth Stewart, kiid W&ller Hklliburtoa, one of tbg 
f&mll; of Nflvniftin*. But ovea Hub alliuice did Dot Hicure pnee 
betw<ieii the venentble fntber and his v&u&lt. The offipring of 
the marmge was iiu onl; daugbWr, named Etiiab«th Hallibuitoo. 
Ab thf> young lady waa her father's heir, the Halliburtoni 
renolved that ahe ihoulU marry one of her eonsini. to keep bor 
property in the olan. But a> thia did not suit the views of the 
abbot, he carried off by force the intended bride, and married 
her, at Btlrling, to A]eianiltir Erakine, a brother of the L*ird 
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the reader with other instances of the discord, 
which prevailed anciently upon the Borders, 
betwixt the spiritual shepherd and bis untractable 
flock. 

The reformation was late of finding its way 
into the Border wilds; for, while the religious 
and civil dissensions were at the height in 1568, 
Dniry writes to Cecil: 'Our trusty neighbours 
of Teviotdale are holden occupied only to attend 
to the pleasure and calling of their own heads, 
to make some diversion in this matter.' The 
influence of the reformed preachers, among the 
Borders, seems also to have been but small ; 
for, upon all occasions of dispute with the Kirk, 
James vi. was wont to call in their assistance 
(Calderwood, p. 129). 

We leam from a curious passage in the life of 
Richard Cameron, a fanatical preacher during 
the time of what is called ' the persecution,' that 
some of the Borderers retained to a late period 
their indifference about religious matters. After 
having been licensed at Haughliead, in Teviot- 
dale, lie was, according to his biographer, sent 



of B«Igini7, > relation uid follower of hia owu. From thii 
muTUge sprang tho Enkinei of ShielEeld, Thia eiploit of tbe 
•bbot reTiveil (he feud betwixt him uid the Halliburtana. wbioh 
onlj ended with the diHolutioo of the thhey.—MS. Hittorpo/ 
HaUibuTlim Familn, penet cdilorrm. [Tbia bistury uf tho ftkmilj, 
ft prinoipal bnnoh of whlob Sir W. 8. hinuelf repreaealed, wM 
printed (not pabllahsd) hy him, with so Introdastioii and Not«i 
inl8«.-J. O. L.] 
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first to preach in Annandale. ' He said, " How 
can I go there? I know what sort of people 
they are." "But," Mr. Welch said, "go your 
way, Ritchie, and set the fire of hell to their 
tails." He went ; and, the first day, he preached 
upon that text, How shaU I put titee avumg 
the children, etc. In the application he said, 
"Put you among the children! the offspring 
of thieves and robbers! we have all heard of 
Annandale's thieves." Some of them got a 
merciful cast that day, and told afterwards that 
it was the first field meeting they ever attended, 
and that they went out of mere curiosity, to 
see a minister preach in a tent, and people sit 
on the ground.' — Life of Richard Cameron.^ 

Cleland, an enthusiastic Cameronian, lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the regiment levied after the 
revolution from among that wild and fanatical 
sect, claims to the wandering preachers of his 
tribe the merit of converting the Borderers. 
He introduces a cavalier haranguing the High- 
landers, and ironically thus guarding them 
against the fanatic divines : — 

' If their doctrine there get rooting, 
Theo, farewell theift, the best of bootiog. 

' This nun vox ohapl&in in the family of Sir Walter Scott of 
Barclen, iThoatt«ndad the meotingg of the Indulged Freebf tcrikiu; 
but CameroD, oonaideriiLg thia conduct &■ b compromiae with the 
(oul Send of BpiiM»p«oy, wm diiiniBsed from the ftmily. Ha 
WM aUin ID k ihlnniah M AirdimoH, bequeathing hb name to 
the WMt of fknstioi atill oklled Cuneraaiane. 
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Aod this ye aee is very cleur, 

Dsf I7 experience makes it appear ; 

For initsDce, lately oa the Borders, 

Where there was nought but theft aod murders. 

Rapine, cheating, and resetting:. 

Sleight of hand, aad fortunes getting. 

Their designation, as ye ken, 

Was all along the Taking Men. 

Now, rebels more prevails with words, 

Th*n drawgooDs does with gaua and swords. 

So that their bare preachiog now 

~~ikes the rush-buah keep the ei 

Better than Scots or Eoglish kings 

Could do by kilting them with strings. 

Yea, those that were the greatest roguea. 

Follows them over bills and boguee. 

Crying for mercy and for preaching. 

For they 'U now hear no others teaching.' 

CLEa.AND's PoetTu, 1697, p. 30. 

TTie poet of the Whigs might exaggerate 
the success of their teachers; yet, it must be 
owned, that their doctrine of insubordination, 
joined to their vagrant and iawlesa habits, was 
calctilated strongly to conciliate their Border 
bearers. 

But, though the Church, in the Border counties, 
attracted little veneration, no part of Scotland 
teemed with superstitious fears and observances 
more than they did. 'The Dalesmen,'' says 

' An epithet beelowed upon the Bordoreri, froi 
(htir nrioiw itutrioli ; ae Tiviotdalc. Uditesdale, Eakdale, 
Bwvdala, Annuidale. etc Hence, an old ballad diitingoishea 
lb* oonh u the (wDntr7, 

' Where ever; river given nbme to a dale.' 

ex-ali-latUHt of Ale. 
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Lesley, 'never count their beads with such 
earnestness as when they set out upon a pre- 
datory expedition/ Penances, the composition 
betwixt guilt and conscience, were also frequent 
upon the Borders. Of this we have a record in 
many bequests to the Church, and in some more 
lasting monuments, such as the Tower of Re- 
pentance in Dumfriesshire, and, according to 
vulgar tradition, the church of Linton,^ in Rox- 
burghshire. In the Appendix to this Intro- 
duction, No. IV., the reader will find a' curious 
league, or treaty of peace, betwixt two hostile 
clans, by which the heads of each became bound 
to make the four pilgrimages of Scotland, for 
the benefit of the souls of those of the opposite 
clan, who had fallen in the feud. These were 
superstitions flowing inunediately from the 
nature of the Catholic religion : but there was, 
upon the Border, no lack of others of a more 
general nature. Such was the universal belief 
in spells, of which some traces may yet remain 
in the wild parts of the country. These were 

' ThU email church is founded upon a little hill of avid, in 

otlhoagh the neighbouring eoil ia eharp and gravelly. Tradition 
aocDUDtB for Ibia, by iHfonning us that the foundreasGB were two 
eisters, upoD whose oooQant much hlood had been split OD that 
spot ; and that the penance imposed on the fair causert of tbe 
etaughter, vu an order from tbe Pope to dft the rand of the 
hill, upon which their church was te be erected. Thli story 
Riay, perhaps, have some f oimdatioD ; for In tbe churehyaid was 
diaooverod a lingle grave, containing no fewer thao fifty bIcuUb, 
mast of whloh bore the toarlu of having been cleft by violenoe. 
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cummoD in the time of the le&med Bishop 
Nicolson, who derives them from the time of the 
P&gan Danes. 'This conceit was the more 
heightened by reflecting upon the natural super- 
stition of our Borderers at this day, who were 
much better acquainted with, and do more 
firmly believe, their old legendary stories, of ' 
fairies and witches, than the articles of their 
creed. And to convince me yet farther, that 
they are not utter strangers to the black art of 
their forefathers, I met with a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, who showed me a book of spells, 
and magical receipts, taken, two or three days 
before, in the pocket of one of our moss-troopers ; 
wherein, among many other conjuring feats, was 
prescribed a certain remedy for an ague, by 
applying a few barbarous characters to the body 
of the party distempered. These, methought, 
were very near akin to Wormius's Ham Runer, 
which, lie says, differed wholly in figure and shape 
from the common rttiuB. For, though he tells us 
that these Ram Runer were so called, Eo qiiod 
moUiiias, ddores, morbmqitr hisce iiifligere, mimicw 
soUii aunt magi ; yet his great friend, Arng. Jonas, 
more to our purpose, says, that — His etiam vai 
»unt ad bene faciendum, juvaitdum, medicandum 
taut aidmi guam corpirria morbia ; atque ad ipsos 
cacodmnones pelleiidoa et fiigandos. I shall not 
trouble you with a draught of this spell, because 
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1 b*w not vet tukd im opportunity of learning 
wbether it mav not be an ordinan- one, and to 
be met with, among others of the same nature, 
in Paracelsus, or Cornelius Agrippa." — Letter 
Jrtm BuAop Alrotwft to Mr. Walker.- vide Cam- 
DKXs Britamnia, Ctutberiahd. Even in the 
Editor's younger da\-3, he can remember the 
currency of certain spells, for curing sprains, 
bums, or dislocations, to which popular credulity 
ascribed unfailing eflicac>-.' Charms, however, 
against spiritual enemies were yet more common 
than those intended to cure corporeal complaints. 
This is not surprising, as a fantastic remedy 
well suited an imaginarv- disease. 

There were, upon the Borders, many conse- 
crated wells,* for resorting to which the people's 
credulity is severely censured, by a worthy 
phwician of the seventeenth centun^ ; who him- 
self believed in a shower of living herrings 
having fallen near Dumfries, ' Many run 
superstitiously to other wells, and there obtain, 
as they imagine, health and ad'i'antage; and 
there they offer bread and cheese, or money, by 

I Among Uio« mfty be redoBed ilie xippoMd inflnenos of 
thsL tainli, iu coring the poiaoD of >dden or other ■naanltm 
repttln. Thia virtue is extended b; popolai eredoliCj to the 
tutiirm. Mid evm to tha ■nlnalt, of Hibenua. A geutleiMii, 
hitten bj idiim r^idla, ae ■• to occMipn ■ gn«t nrelliog, tetiotulj 

>und theBditor Ihu ha Meribad bh eon lo pnttiiig Uie aSeoted 
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thnmag them into the ««U.' Is uiotheT part 
at tbe M* txcim the foUtnriite pttssafc : * In 
the ^'■■^^^^■ U cS tlw landf of F/prlri^ i-Jjin g iiig ta 
B Ijaa^ of tbe aune fitf' MMtland, there k • 
lodi called t2ie Doa^lodi. <^ cdd n^Koted to 
with Much mpentitioii, u medidnaJ botii for 
ncn and bcwiti, u>d that with cud) reremaniea, 
a* are tkmodbf so^iectcd to have beeo begud 
■1th witchcraft, and increaaed afterwards b^ 
*"*£*"' dirertiam : For but^ng of a doth, or 
•onevbat that did relate to the bodies of n^ 
and wamen, aad a thadde, or leather, bdon^iiig 
to cow or hone, and these being cast into the 
locfa, if they did flaat, it was taken for a good 
matn of recoven-, and a part of tbe water 
carried to the patient, though to remote places, 
without «a]uting or speaking to any they met 
by tbe way ; but, if they did sink, the recovery 
of the party was hopeless. This custom was 
of late much curbed and re«trained ; but since 
the discovery of many medicinal fountains near 
to the place, tbe vulgar, holding that it may be 
as medicinal as these are, at this time begin to 
re-assume their former practice," — AcoMint ^ 
PretbyUry of PcnpoiU, in Mact^aillank's MSS. 

The idea that the spirits of the deceased 
return to haunt the place where on earth they 
have suffered, or have rejoiced, is, as Dr. John- 
son has observed, eomnion to the popular creed 
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of all nations.' The just and noble sentiment 
implanted in our bosoms by the Deity, teaches 
us that we shall not slumber for ever, as the 
beasts that perish. Human vanity, or credulity, 
with its own inferior and baser 
colours, the noble prospect, which is alike held 
out to us by philosophy and by religion. We 
feel, according to the ardent expression of the 
poet, that we shall not wholly die;^ but from 
hence we vainly and weakly argue, that the 
same scenes, the same passions, shall delight and 
actuate the discnabodied spirit, which affected 
it while in its tenement of clay. Hence 
the popular belief, that the soul haunts the 
spot where the murdered body is interred ; that 
its appearances are directed to bring down 
vengeance on its murderers; or that, having 
left its terrestrial form in a distant clime, 
it glides before its former friends, a pale 
spectre, to warn them of its decease. Such 
tales, the foundation of which is an argument 
from our present feelings to those of the spiritual 
world, form the broad and universal basis of 
the popular superstition regarding departed 
spirits; against which reason has striven in 
vain, and universal experience has offered a dis- 
regarded testimony. These legends are pecu- 
liarly acceptable to barbarous tribes ; and, on 
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the Borders they were received with most un- 
bounded faith. It is true, tliat these super- 
natural adversaries were no longer opposed by 
the sword and battle-axe, as among the uncon- 
verted Scandinavians. Prajers, spells, and 
exorcisms, particularly in the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, were the weapons of the Borderers, 
or rather of their priests and cunning men, 
against their aerial enemy.* The belief in 

' One of tLe most noted apparitianB ia auppoied to baant 
Spedlin'* Castle, ncBiIiOchmsben, the Bnoient baiDmal reiidoaoe 
of tbe Judlaes of Appl^rtb. It is said. that, in eiercise of hia 
territorial juriBilictioa. one of the anoisnt IutiIe hod iiDpHioned, 
in the ^ati!i ifore, or dungeon of the caatle, a person nsmed 
ForteouB. Being called suddenly to Edinburgh. Ihe iaird dia- 
oovBrad, ae he entered the West Port, that he bod brought along 
with him the kef of the dungeon. Struck with the utmoBt 
horror, he oent back his aervant to relieve the priaoner ; but it 
waa too late. The wretched being woi found lying upon tbe 
nep» deacending from the door of the vault, starved to death. 
In tbe agonies of hunger, he had gnawed the flesh from one of 
bia anna. That his apeotre should haunt tbe cantle waa a natural 
Donaequence of aucb a tragedy. Indeed, ita vtaita became ao 
frequent, that a clergyman of eroinenoe waa employed to oiorolae 
it. After a conquest of twenty-four hours, the man of art pre- 
vaileil eo far as to confine the goblin to the Miaty More of tbe 
caatle, wbere its shrieka and cries are still beard. A part, at 
least, of tbe spell depends upon the preservation of tbe ancient 
black-lettered Bible employed by the exorcist. It was some years 
ago thought necessary to have thifi Bible rebound ; but, as soon 
as it waa removed from the caatle, tbe spectre commenced hia 
nocturnal orglea, with tenfold noiae ; and it is verily believed 
that he would have burst from bis confinement, had not the 
laored volume been speedily replaced. 

A Mass Jolin Soott, miniater of Peeblea, is reported to have 

been the lost renowned eiorolser, and to have lost hia life in k 

obetinate apirit. This waa owing to the con- 

eeited nuhneaa of a young clergyman, who commenced the cere- 

moiiy of laying the ghost before tbe arrival of Haas John. It is 
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glamts, which has been well termed the last 
Ungertng phantom of superstition, still main- 
tains its ground upon the Borders. 

It is unnecessary to mention the superstitious 
belief in witchcraft, which gave rise to so much 
cruelty and persecution during the seventeenth 
ceDtury. There were several executions upon 
the Borders for this imaginary crime, which was 
usually tried not by the ordinary judges, but 
by a set of country gentlemen, acting under 
commission from the Privy Council^ 

Besides these grand articles of superstitious 
belief, the creed of the Borderers admitted the 

the osture. it tftaa, of gpirilj duembodied, u well M embodied, 
to loereaee ia itrength uid prcsumptioti, ia proportion to tfae 
mdwitcget wbiob tbey Bi»y gun over tbe oppoaent. The yoaag 
clergyman losiDg ooimge, thfl harrorH of the Aoene vere ipcre»B c d 
to inch a degree. tbM, u Hue John approached the boQM in 
which it ptUHied. he beheld the ilatet and tilee fljing (coin tbe root, 
MM if diiperaed with > whirlwind. At bit entry, be perodTed 
all tbe WKX-taper> (the moat eueotial iiutnunenti of oonjuimtion) 
•itinKuUbed. except one, which already bnmed blue in the 
■ooket. The arriial of the eiperienoed nge changed the icene ; 
ha brought the ipirit to reacon ; bat unfortanately. while ad- 
dreaiiDg a word of advice or oenaure to hie raab brother, he 
peniiitt«d tbe ghoet to obtain the I<iit leord ; a Dircunutange 
which, [d all colloqnieg of thie nature, ia Btrictly to be guarded 
against. Thii fatal ovenight ocoasioned hia falling into a linger' 
lug disorder, of which he never recovered. 

A coiioni poem, upon tbe laying of a ghoit. fomu article 
Ko. V. of tbe Appendix. 

' I baveieeD, penet Hugh Scott, Esq.. of Harden, the record 
of the trial of ■ witch, who waaborned at Duoove. She w»« tried 
hi the manner above mentioned. [It was the cuclom of Jame* ti. 
— for whom tbe phenomenon of witchcraft had a remarkable 
laaolnatloD — to appoint apecial oommiaaiona for the trial of 
panoiu aooiued of wiubcraft, and for general inquiry into tbe 
rablMt.] 
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existence of sundry classes of subordinate spirits, 
to whom were assigned peculiar employments. 
The chief of these were the Fairiei;, concerning 
whom the reader will find a long dissertation in 
Volume Second, The Brownie formed a class of 
beings, distinct in habit and disposition from the 
freakish and mischievous elves. He was meagre, 
shaggy, and wild in his appearance. Thus 
Cleland, in his satire against the Highlanders, 
compares them to 

' Faunes, or Brownie*, if ye will. 
Or utjres come from Atlu Hill.' 

In the daytime he lurked in remote recesses of 
the old houses which he delighted to haunt; and, 
in the night, sedulously employed himself in dis- 
charging any laborious task which he thought 
might be acceptable to the family, to whose 
service he had devoted himself.' His name is 
probably derived from the Portuni, whom Gervase 
of Tilbury describes thus : — '■Ecce enim in Aiigiia 
dtrmotws qvosdam habent, darmoiies, irtgtmm, Twncio 
direrim, an secretcE et igmoltB generaiioniit rffigUn, 
rptot GaUi Neptuiioa, Atigii Porlutios notninant. 
iHia insitum est quod siinplicitatem fortunaturtim 
colonorum amplectuiUnr, el cum nocturiuis propter 
domeslicas operas agimt vigUiaii, subito dausu 
januU ml ignem calipmit, ei raimnculas e.r sintt 
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prt^edat, prunis imposttas camedunt, senili vuliu, 
faae comigata, statura punilli, dimidium poliicis 
von habcnies. Pamundis concerts indtauUtir, et 
*t qiiid geatandum in domo Jverit, aui oneroii 
operis agendum, ad operandum se jungunt cilim 
Humana fadlitale expcdiuni. Id Ulis insttum est, 
ut ohseqtti possint et obesse nan possint." — Otia. 
Imp, p. 980. In every respect, saving only the 
feeding upon frogs, which was probably an attri- 
bute of the Gallic spirits alone, the above descrip- 
tion correspondswith that of the Scottish Brownie, 
whose very name is a corruption, in all probability, 
of Portuniis. But the Brownie, although, like 
Milton's lubbar 6end, he loves to stretch himself 
by the fire,' does not drudge from the hope of 
recompense. On the contrary, so delicate is his 
attachment, that the offer of reward, but parti- 
cularly of food, infallibly occasions his dlsappear- 

• ' how the drudging gobUn •wet. 

To «m the cresm-bowl, duly Ht ; 
When, in ooe aight, ore glimpio of mom, 
Hu ibadoiTf flail hkd threab'd the aata, 
Tb»t ten d»)--l»h'rer» could m ■ - ' 



Then 



u the 111 



retch'd out ail the ohimuey's length, 
Baiki Bt the Bre hia hairy strength ; 
And. erop-fuU. out of doon he flings, 
Ere the fint eoek bia matin rJDgt.' 

UAUtoro. 

Wlec tha menialB in a Scoltiah family protracted their vigil* 
around the kitchen fire. Brownie, weary at being eieluded from 
(be midnight hearth, aometimea appeared at the door, aeemed lo 
wMch their dcpartore, and Ihui admoDiahed them : 'Gang a' to 
•foot beds, ain, and dinna pot out the wee gritAoeh [emben).' 
[Far limilar Mam stories, see Rhi'b Cettie Folklon (1901). i. pp, 
a87, 3S4-6. and for ■ ouriua* Welsh atory. aee Oiid.. a ~ 
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ance for ever.' We learn from Glaus Magnus, 
that spirits, somewhat similar in their operations 
to the Brownie, were supposed to )iaunt the 
Swedish mines. The passage, in the translation 
of 1658, runs thus: 'This is collected in briefe, 
that in northeme kingdomes there are great 

' It is told of a Brovnie, who haonteil > Bonier familj, now 
citinot, that the lady having fallen unexpecteiU}' in labour, and 
the Mrvant, who wa« ordered to ride to Jedburgh for the lagi 
fanmt, ahowing no great alertnens (□ letting out. the fsmlliar 
■pirit alipt on the greatooat of the lingering domeatlo, rode to the 
town on the laird's beat horse, and returned with the midwife en 
croupe. During the short space of his ahsenoe. the Tweed, which 
they must necemarily ford, roue to a dangeroui height. Brownie, 
who transported his charge with all the rspiditj' of the ghoitly 
lover of Lenore, wu not to be stopped by this obstaole. He 
plongpd in with the terrified utd lady, and landed her in safety 
where her servioes were wanted. Having put the horse into the 
(table (where it waa afterwards found in a woeful plight), be pro- 
eeeded to tbe room of the servant whose duty he had discharged ; 
and, finding him just in the act of drawing on bis boots, he 

horaewhip. Suoh an important iiervice eicited the gntitude of 
the laird ; who, understanding that Brownie had been heard to 
eipren a wish to have a green ooat, ordered a vestment of that 
colour to be made and left in his haunts. Brownie took away the 
green ooat, hut was never seen more. We may nippou. that, 
tired of bis domestio drudgery, he went in his new livery to join 
the fairies. — See Appendii, No. vi. 

The laat Brownie, known in Ettrick Forest, resided in Bodi- 
beck, a wild and solitary spot near the head of Moflat Water, 
wliere he exercised his fonctions undistoriied, till the scrupnlona 
devotion of an old lady induced her to hire him amy. m it wat 
lermed, by placing in bis haunt a porringer of milk and a piece 
of money. After receiving this hint to depart, be was heard the 
whole night to howl and cry, ' Farewell to bonny Bodabeek 1 ' 
which he waa oompelled to abandon for ever. ISM. 

Ur. Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, has written a tale, in wbioh 
the Brownie of Bodsbeok Is explained as being one of the fugitive 
1830. [There is also the fine poetical tale by 
a, the GaUoway poei, Tke Brmmuof BMnaek.] 
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armie* of denls, that have their services, which 
they perform with the inhabitants of these 
countries : but they are most frequently in rock§ 
»nd mines, where they break .cleave, and make them 
hollow : which also thrust in pitchers and buckets, 
and carefully fit wheels and screws, whereby they 
are drawn upwards: and they show themselves 
to the labourers, when they list, like phantasms 
and ghosts.' It seems no improbable conjecture, 
that the Bre>wnie is a legitimate descendant of 
the Lar Familiaris of the ancients. 

A being totally distinct from those hitherto 
rntioned is the Bogle, or Goblin, a &eakiiii 
spirit, who delights rather to perplex and frighten 
.nkind, than either to serve, or seriously to 
hurt. them. This is the Esprit FoUet of the 
French ; and Puck, or Robin Goodfelloic, though 
enlisted by Shakespeare among the fairy band of 
06(Ton, properly belongs to this class of phantoms. 
Shellycoat, a spirit, who resides in the waters, 
and has given his name to many a rock and stone 
upon the Scottish coast, belongs also to the class 
of bogles.' When he appeared, he seemed to be 

' One of hii pruikH u tbm nirmled ;— Two men, in w. very 
duk nighl, approaching tbe banla of Ibe Ettriek. bekrd a doleful 
voice from iu wave* repeated!}- ciDlum— 'L«t! ioW!' TTioy 
folloved the lound. which «eemed to be the Toioe of a dnnrmng 
penon. and, to theit inSnite aitoDiihrneot, Ihej found that it 
•Mwcded the rirer. Still they ooDtinaed. duHng > long and 
tempeatDoni night, to follow the er; of the maliooiu ajsite: and 
aninng. before uiDnuiig'a dawn, at the very Muree* of the Tivei, 
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decked with marine productions, and, in parti- 
cular, with shells, whose clatteriag announced his 
approach. From this circumstance he derived 
his name He may. perhaps, be identified with 
the goblin of the northera English, which, in 
the towns and cities, Durham and Newcastle for 
example, had the uame of Bargutst ; ' but, in the 
country villages, was more fretjuently termed 
Brag. He usually ended his mischievous frolics 
with a horse-laugh, 

Sheilycvat must not be confounded witli Kclpif, 
a water spirit also, but of a much more powerful 
and malignant nature. His attributes have been 
the subject of a poem in Lowland Scottish, by 
the learned Dr. Jamieson of Edinburgh, which 
adorns the Third Volume of this collection. Of 
Kel<py, therefore, it is unnecessary to say any- 
thing at present. 

Of all these classes of spirits it may be, in 
general, observed, that their attacliinent wa8 sup- 
posed to be local, and not personal. They 

Cheroioewaii now heard disaoeiuliiig tlie oppoaiUi aide of tlie iniiUU' 
Mia in vhicb Cbe; uian. The fatigued and deluded trkvalluri 
DOW relini|uUbed Ibe punuiL ; uul luul no loonec done no. Uuui 
they heard Shelljooat appUuding, la laud hunU of laughMr. 
htB enooeiwful roguery. The spirit «H luppowd pariieuUrl; 
(o haunl the old hoiue o( Garrinberry, utuated ui> the ri^ur 
Hermitage, in Liddeadale. 

' Tbie ii a sort of aplril peouUar to Uluiw towiu. He liu made 
bia appearaooD In thi* very year (l»t09) iu thai ut Vuik. If Iba 
Tnlgar may be oredited. Hie name I* derived by Cinwe from lii> 
appearing near ban or itilei, but ueiiu rathar tc 
Oaiman Bahi-Oeiit, or Spirit of the Bier. 
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haunted the rock, the ati-eam, the ruined castle, 
without regard to the persons or families to whom 
the property belonged. Hence they dilTered 
entirely from that sjiecies of spirits, to whom, in 
the Highlands, is ascribed the guardianship, or 
luperintendence, of a particular clan, or family of 
distinction ; and who, perhaps yet more than the 
Brownie, resemble the classic household gods. 
Thus, in a ms. history of Moray, we are in- 
formed, that the family of Gurlinbeg is haunted 
by a spirit, called Garlin Bodacfier^ that of the 
Baron of Kinchardin, by Lamkdvarg,^ or Red- 
hand, a spectre, one of whose hands is as red as 
blood ; that of Tullochgorm, by Mai/ Moulach, a 
female figure, whose left hand and arm were 
covered with hair, who is also mentioned in 
Aubrey's Misieilanics, pp. Sll, 21S, as a familiai- 
attcndant upon the clan Grant. These super- 
stitions were so ingrafted in the popular creed, 
that the clerical synods and presbyteries were 
wont to take cognisance of them.* 

< The fotlowiD)! notice of Lamhdears ocoan in snothei Mxwimt 
of Slralliapey. apvd MACFiRuiEE'a MSS. i—'There ia mush Uike 
of a spirit cklled Ly-rrg, vho fregueata the Gtenmore. BeappeaiB 
with a red hanil, in ths habit of a souldier, and ohallengea men 
to BghC with blm ; m latelj-u 16C9, he fought with three brothers. 
one ktter Bnatber, who immediftlely died thereafter.' (For aoine 
■trlklng Bpeolmeiu of Highland goblins of oompftrfttively recent 
time*, eee Muikiy'b UrqvJiart and Qlcmaoriitan (1896), pp. 
40-7. One of tboae goblina, CailUaeh a' ChrathaKh (the Sig of 
the Orkkob), cbme for ite fsvourite viotimi the MacmillMia]. 

I There i> enrrent, in eome put* of Gennanf , ■ fandfol nper- 
utition eonoeming the Stitit VoOix, or sileat people. Theu thej- 
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faoQses ; And eveai ic the- Eixteenth ceDtiir>', when 
its beams becAnte mort widely diJhiHed, they were 
&r fram penetratiDg the recesses of the Border 
moantainfe. The tales of traditiou, the son^, 
with the pi|>e or harp of the minEtrel. were pro- 
bably the sole resources against entuu. during the 
short iutervabt of repose from mHitari adventure. 

This brings u£ to the more immediate subject 
of the present publication. 

Lesley, who dedicatee to the description of 
Border manners a chapter, which wt have already 
often quoted, notices particularly the taste of the 
Marchmep for music and ballad poetry . ' Piatml 

OunierteAfl, p. 4GG. eooBinuiie the Qnaneg of NeUierta]-. and 

tcaopsrs and inant Uiiei« - both Ui BnglBuJ uil Beotkad oni' 
l» ii uj : jet KniiBtuBu amuuTed <J. beiBBM thev gBT« intellifaDOc 
jorth of liiiiil]iiiil. Biid VBUM laMu 40U bonu st any tune, npoo k 
laid of the Bngli^ inin bntlkod ' 
■doUet (o her aoD (vhiob is bov beoo 
(Bowluidj. ikotwli 1 f tiu )»( ' : Uul 



L tfae Ian piaae of batf «ai 



WiUi tiwH 1 dU, wiib Uwv 1 ■»■ i 
ITiUt Uhw I rate UF Iwvwt tield. 

Tliu vuJ.r wotllli Ibe (;ailii Uialww. 
Wiui ibnat 1 pUnI tlui uurpla <riuc, 
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admodum aibi »ua nai^a, et rythmicix auis cantio- 
nibus, quaa de majorum quorum gentis, aut in- 
geniosis predatuii precandive stratagematibus ipsi 
confingunt.'' — Lesueus, in capilulo de moribus 
eontm, qui Scotun limites Angliam versus iiicolunt. 
The more rude and wild the state of society, the 
more general and violent is the impulse received 
from poetry and music. The muse, whose effu- 
sions are the amusement of a very small part of 
a polished nation, records, in the lays of inspira- 
tion, the history, the laws, the very religion, of 
savages, — Where the pen and the press are 
wanting, the flow of numbers impresses upon the 
memory of posterity the deeds and sentimentfi of 
their forefathers. Verse is naturally connected 
with music ; and, among a rude people, the 
union is seldom broken. By this natural alliance, 
the lays, ' steeped in the stream of harmony,' are 
more easily retained by the reciter, and produce 
upon his audience a more impressive effect. 
Hence, there has hardly been found to exist a 
nation so brutishly rude, as not to listen with 
enthusiasm to the songs of their bards, recount- 
ing the exploits of their forefathers, recording 
their laws and moral precepts, or hymning the 
praises of their deities. But, where the feelings 
are frequently stretched to the highest pitch, by 
the vicissitudes of a life of danger and military 
adventure, this predisposition of a savage people. 
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to admire their own rude poetry and music, is 
heightened, and its tone becomes peculiarly de- 
termined. It is not the peaceful Hindii at his 
loom, it is not the timid Esquimaux in his canoe, 
whom we must espect to glow at the war-song 
of Tyrtreus. The music and the poetry of each 
country must keep pace with their usual tone of 
mind, as well as with the state of society. 

The morality of their compositions is deter- 
mined by the same circumstances. Those themes 
are necessarily chasen by the bard, which regard 
the favourite exploits of the hearers ; and he 
celebrates only those virtues, which from infancy 
he has been taught to admire. Hence, as re- 
marked by Lesley, the music and songs of the 
Borderers were of a military nature, and cele- 
brated the valour and success of their predatory 
expeditions. Razing, like Shakespeare's pirate, 
the eighth commandment from the decalogue, 
the minstrels praised their chieftains for the 
very exploits against which the laws of the 
country denounced a capital doom. An out- 
lawed freebooter was to them a more interest- 
ing person than the King of Scotland exerting 
his power to punish his depredations ; and, 
when the characters are contrasted, the latter is 
always represented as a ruthless and sanguinary 
tyrant. Spenser's description of the bards of 
Ireland applies, in some degree, to our ancient 
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Border poets. 'There is, among the Irish, a 
certain kiiide of people, called bardes, which are 
to them instead of poets ; whose profession i 
to set forth the praises or dispraises of men i 
their poems or rhymes ; the which are had i 
such high regard or esteem amongst them, that 
none dare displease them, for fear of running 
into reproach through their offence, and to be 
made infamous in the mouths of all men ; for 
their verses are taken up with a general applause, 
and usually sung at all feasts and meetings, by 
certain other persons, whose proper function that 
is, who also receive, for the same, great re- 
wardes and reputation amongst them,' Spenser 
having bestowed due praise upon the poets, who 
sung the praises of the good and virtuous, in- 
forms us, that the bards, on the contrary, 
' seldom use to chuse unto themselves the doings 
of good men for the arguments of their poems ; 
but whomsoever they finde to be most licentious 
of life, most hold and lawless in his doings, 
most dangerous and desperate in all parts of 
disobedience, and rebellious disposition, him they 
set up and glorify in their rhythmes ; him they 
praise to the people, and to young men make an 
example to follow." — Eudoxus — ' I marvail what 
kind of speeches they can find, or what faces 
they can put on, to praise such bad persons, as 
live so lawlessly and licentiously upon stealths 
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and spoyles, as most of them do ; or how they 
can think, that any good mind will applaud or 
approve the same/ In answer to this question, 
Jrenwuji, after remarking the giddy and restless 
disposition of the ill-educated youth of Ireland, 
which made them prompt to receive evil counsel, 
adds, that such a person, ' if he shall find any to 
praise him, and to give him any encouragement, 
as those bards and rhy thmers do, for little reward 
or a share of a stolen cow,^ then waxeth he most 
insolent, and hatf-mad, with the love of himself 
and his own lewd deeds. And as for words to 
set forth such lewdness, it is not hard for them 
to give a goodly and painted show thereunto, 
borrowed even from the praises which are proper 
to virtue itself. As of a most notorious thief, 
and wicked outlaw, which had lived all his life- 
time of spoils and robberies, one of their bardes, 
in his praise, will say, " that he was one of the 
idle milk-sops that was brought up by their 
fireside, but that most of his days he spent in 
arms, and valiant enterprises ; that he never did 
eat his meat before he had won it with his 
■word ; that he lay not all night slugging in his 
cabin under his mantle, but used commonly to 

1 Tho rewsrd ot the Welah bards, and ptrhapi of those upon 
the Border, wa« very Himilat. It waa enaated hj Howel Dba, 
Chat if the king"! bard played before a body of warrior>, upon a 
pradttWry exounion, he should receive, in reoomponso, lbs bast 
oow which the party carried off.'— Iwjca Wallia, 1. 1, cap. 19. 
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keep others waking to defend their lives, and did 
light his candle at the flames of their houses to 
lead him in the darkness ; that the daj was his 
night, and the night his day ; that he loved Dot 
to be long wooing of wenches to yield to him ; 
but, where he came, he took by force the spoil 
of other men's love, and left but lamentations to 
their lovers ; that his music was not the harp, 
nor lays of love, but the cries of people and 
clashing of armour ; and litially, that he died, 
not bewailed of many, but made many wail 
when he died, that dearly bought his death.'" 
Do nut you think, Eudoxus, that many of these 
praises might be applied to men of best deserts ? 
Yet are they all yielded to a most notable traitor, 
and amongst some of the Irish not smally ac- 
counted of.' — State of Ireland. The same con- 
currence of circumstances, so well pointed out 
by Spenser, as dictating the topics of the Irish 
bards, tuned the Border harps to the praise of an 
outlawed Armstrong, or Murray, 

For simitar reasons, flowing from the state of 
society, the reader must not expect to lind, in 
the Border ballads, refined sentiment, and, far 
less, elegant expression ; although the style of 
such compositions has, in modem hands, been 
found highly susceptible of both. But passages 
might be pointed out in which the rude minstrel 
has melted in natural pathos, or risen into rude 
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energy. Even where these graces are totally 
wanting, the interest of the stories themselves, 
and the curious picture of manners, which they 
frequently present, authorise them to claim some 
respect from the public. But it is not the 
Editor's present intention to enter upon a history 
of Border poetry ; a subject of great difficulty, 
and which the extent of his infommtion does 
not as yet permit him to engage in. He will, 
therefore, now lay before the reader the plan 
of the present publication ; pointing out the 
authorities from which his materials are derived, 
and slightly noticing the nature of the different 
classes into which he has arranged them. 

Tiie MiNsTBELsv of the ScomsH Bordek 
contains Three Classes of Poems : — 

L HisTOBicAi, Ballabs. 
n. Romantic. 

III. Imitations of these compositions by 

MODEKN AUTHORS. 

The Historical Ballad relates events which we 
either know actually to have taken place, or 
which, at least, making due allowance for the ex- 
aggerations of poetical tradition, we may readily 
conceive to have had some foundation in history. 
For reasons already mentioned, such ballads were 
early current upon the Border. Barbour informs 
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us that he thinks it unnecessary to rehearse the 
account of a victory gained in Eskdale over the 
English, because 

' Whasa liks, th&l may her 
Young women, when thai wili play, 
Syng it among thaim ilk day.' — 

The Bruce, book xvi, 

Godscroft also, in his Hi/iton/ of Ike House 
of Daiiglas, written in the reign of James ^^., 
alludes more than once to the ballads current 
upon the Border, in which the exploits of those 
heroes were celebrated. Such is the passage, 
relating to the death of William Douglas, Lord 
of Liddesdale, slain by the Earl of Douglas, his 
kinsman, his godson, and his chief.' Similar 
strains of lamentation were poured by the Border 
poets over the tomb of the hero of Otterboume, 

' 'The Lord of Liildi«<lale being at his putiine, bunting in 
Ettriok fomt. ii bant bjr WiUiam, Earl of Duuglai. and >ueb 
as he had ordained for the porpoBe. and there aawiled, wonoded, 
and alain. beiide GaUewood. in tbo jear 1353, u[iod a jeaiaiuy 
that the earl had eanoeived of him with hia ladj, u the report 
goeth ; for » u/eth the oM song, 

"The oauntea of Douelai out of hor bower ahe •same. 
And loudlj- thtre that >he did call— 
■ It ii for the Lord of Udilisdale, 
That I let aU the« tean down falL' " 

The HDg alio declareth, how abe did write her love-letter* to 
Liddisdale, to dinuade him from that hunting. It tella likewiae 
tha mamier of the talcing of hia men. and hia own lolling at 
Oalaewood; and bow he waa carried the Gnt night to Linden 
kiik, a mile from Selkirk, and wa« faurieii in the abbej of UelrDie.' 
— OonKaoFT. voL i. p. 144. ed. 1743. 

Some fragmenti of tbi* ballad are atill current, and will be 
found in the eniuing work. 
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and over the unfortunate youths, who were 
(dragged to oil ignominious dent)), from the very 
table at which they partook of tlie hoopitality of 
their sovereign. The only Ntanm jireservwi of 
this last ballad is uneummonlv aniumtLil : 



' Ediubur^b mantle, toune hikI tnu 
God lenut thuu «ink fur iliiiie 
And that even fur thp blank dim 
KrI Dimiclai gat tbereln.' 



Who will not regret, with the Editor, tliat 
compositions of such interest and antiquity should 
be now irrecoverable P But it is the nature of 
popular poetry, as of popular applause, perpi-ti)- 
ally to shift with the objects of the time ; and 
it is the frail chance of recovering some old 
manuscript, which can alone gratify our curiosity 
regarding the earlier efforit of the Dorder Musv. 
Some of her later strains, compoM'd durinff the 
nxteenth century, have survivitl t-vi-n to the 
present day; but the recollection of them lia«, 
of late years, become like tbat of a ' talc whtcb 
WH told.' In the sixteenth t^entury, tboie 
■Ottbern tales appear to have been popular even 
■I London; for the learned Mr. Kitson luu 
•Wigingly pointed out to me the fallowing 
pMM^o, respecting the noted ballad of ' Dick o* 
Ik Cow' (p. 157): 'Dick o' the Cow, tbat mad 
Jwi lain I Dortbern bordcfer, who [daid his prizes 
mtt tke lofd Jodtcf M bnTdr/— N^sn** Bmx 
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^tk you to Sqffren- IVaJden, or GabrUll Harvey's 
Hunt is up. — 1596, 4to. Epistle Dedicatorie, sig. 
A. S. 6. And in a list of books, printed for, 
and sold by, P. Brocksby (1688), occurs 'Dick- 
ft-the-Cow, containing north countrj- songs."' 
Could this collection have been found, it would 
probably have thrown much light on the present 
publication : but the Editor has been obliged to 
draw Ills materials chiefly from oral tradition. 

Something may be still found in the Border 
cottages resembling the scene described by 
PennicuicL 

* On a winter's nigbt, my grannaro spinoiiig. 
To mak a web of good Scots liuneu ; 
Her stool being placed next to the chimley 
(For she wsh auld, and saw right dimly). 
My lucky-dad, an bonest whig. 
Was telling tales uf Bothwell-brigg ; 
He could not miss to mind the attempt. 
For he wa* sitting pu'iug hemp ; 
My aunt, whom uane dare say hag no grace. 
Was reading in the Pilgrim'i Frogrent ; 
The meikle tasker, Davie Dallas, 
Was telling blads of H'illiam AVallace ; 
My mitfaer bade her second son say, 
What he 'd by heart of Davie Lindsay : 
Our herd, whom all folks hate that knows him, 
M'bs busy hunting in his boEom ; 

' The Selkirkshire ballad of 'Tamlaae' leema aba to have 
been well known in England. Among the popnlaT heroes of 
romanoe, enanwrated in tbe introdnolion to the hialory of Tow 
TkumU (LondoD. lesl. black letter), oocun 'Tom a Ua. tbe 
devll'a mppoud baatard.' There is a (laiwlj' apoo the same 
ballad In the Pinder of Wabfidd (London, ie«l). 
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The bairns, and oyes, were all witliin doors ; \ 

The foun^at of u? cheving cinders, [■ 

And all the auld anea telling wonders.' I 

Pennicuick's Poem», p, "■ 

The causes of the preservation of these songs 
have either entirely ceased, or are gradually 
decaying. Whether they were originally the 
composition of minstrels, professing the joint 
arts of poetry and music ; or whether they were 
the occasional effusions of some self-taught bard, 
is a question into which I do not here mean to 
inquire. But it is certain that, till a very late 
period, the pipers, of whom there was one attached 
to each Border town of note, and whose office 
was often hereditary, were the great depositaries 
of oral, and particularly of poetical, tradition. 
About spring time, and after harvest, it was the 
custom of these musicians to make a progress 
through a particular district of the country. 
The music and the tale repaid their lodging, and 
they were usually gratified with a donation of 
seed corn.' This order of minstrels is alluded 



1 Theaa town-piperi, ui institntion of grmt anllquitj upon tbs 
Borders, were oeitainlj the lut lemainB of the minstrel raoo. 
Bxtan Hantte, town-piper of Jsdbargh. perhaps tba lost of the 
order, died nine or ten years ago : his familj was suppoeod to 
have held the office for aijout three eenturiea. Old age had 
rendered Robin a wretched perfonner ; but he knew «oveml old 
■ODgs and limee, which have prol»hlj died along with hini. The 
town-pipers received a livery and salary from the Dommuaitj to 
which thef belonged ; and. In some burghs, thej had a nnall 
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■ citmic sdtig (if ' Maggy Lauder,' who 



1 ]»\kt: 



I)y meiins of these men, much traditional poetry 



1 prpHcrvi-d 



which must othei 



: have 1 



musicians, 



ishcd. Other itinerants, not 
found their welcome to their nighfs quarters 
rwtdily insureti by their knowledge in legendary 
hire. .lohn Gnrme, of Sowport, in Cumberland, 
connnonly called The Lmig Quaker,^ a person of 
this Utter description, was very lately alive; 
and scvcnd of the songs, now published, have 
been taken down from his recitation. The shep- 
hrrds also, iind aged persons, in the recesses of 
the Bor^U-r mountwiis, frequently remember and 
npmt the wiU-like songs of their fathers. This 
it lUOTC cs|>eciallv tht' case in what are railed the 
South Highlands, where, in many instances, the 



t of Und. mllcd Ui« Fiftt'i Croft Fnr fartiter pw 
liNkn McMili^ Iben. *m IstraJiMicio Id t^mfimrot of Sr^- 
«M< Unte^ lau. p. Itt. [n*to«a-pip«»h>dK»«Mt7 
mhmNh ^A ■hwlfihj. n* • Isd^ haMiwi kkd trmp^ 
IhMi iMW»Bi it hto tma a m. mm Sit Rahcit SMfdl'- 
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■Bine families have occupied the i«tii« powt ew ioim 
for centuries. 

It ib chieflv from thie latter Kuurce that tlit 
Editor has drawn hie materials, most of wliicli 
were collected many years ago, during hU early 
youth.^ But he has beeii enabled, in many 
instanccE, to supply and correct the delicieticivs 
of hifi own copies, from a collection of Border 
songs, frequently referred to in the work, under 
tte title of GieitriddelTs MS. This wiw compiled 
from various Miurces, by the late Mr. Kiddell, of 
Glenriddell, a beduluus Border antit|uary, and. 
siace his deatli, has become the pruperlv of Mr. 
JoQie, bookseller, at Carlisle: tu wliox.- liberality 
the £ditor owes the use of it, while preparing 
tbie work for the press. No liberticti liave been 
taken, either with the recited or written cupieo 
of these ballads, farther than that, where they 
diaagreed. which is by no nieajih unusual, the 
£ditor, in justice to tbe authcrr. ha* uniformly 
preaerved what seemed to him the beat or niost 
poetical reading of the ptuuage. Kuch diucrepao- 
cie« must verj* frequently occur, wherever poetrj' 
is pre»eTved by oral tradition : fur the reciter, 
making it a unifurm principle to proceed at all 
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hazards, is very often, when his memory fails him, 
apt to substitute large portions from some other 
tale, altogether distinct from that which he has 
lenced. Besides, the prejudices of clans and 
districts have occasioned variations in the mode 
of telling the same story. Some arrangement 
I occasionally necessary, to recover the 
rhyme, which was often, by the ignorance of the 
reciters, transposed, or thrown into the middle 
of the line. With these freedoms, which were 
essentially necessarj' to remove obvious corrup- 
tions, and fit the ballads for the press, the Editor 
presents them to the public, under the complete 
assurance, that they carry with them the most 
indisputable marks of their authenticity. 

The same observations apply to the Second 
Class, here termed RoMANTir Ballads; intended 
to comprehend such legends as are current upon 
the Border, relating to fictitious and marvellous 
adventures. Such were the tales, with which 
the friends of Spenser strove to beguile his in- 
disposition : 

' Some told of Udiea, and their paramoun ; 
Some of brave knights, and their renowned squires ; 
Some of the fairies, nod their strange attires. 
And some of giants, hard to be believed.' 

These, carrying with them a general, and not 
merely a local, interest, are much more exten- 
sively known among the peasantry of Scotland 
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than the Border - raid ballads, the fame of 
which is in general confined to the mountains 
where they were originally composed. Hence, it 
has been easy to collect these tales of romance, 
to a number much greater than the Editor has 
chosen to insert in this publication.' With this 
class are now intermingled some lyric pieces, 
and some ballads, which, though narrating real 
events, have no direct reference to Border 
history or manners. To the politenetts and liber- 
ality of Mr. Herd, of Edinburgh, the editor 
of the first classical collection of Scottish songs 
and ballads,^ the Editor is indebted for the 
use of his mss., containing songs and ballads, 
published and unpublished, to the number of 
ninety and upwards. To this collection fre- 
quent references are made, in the course of the 
following pages- Two books of ballads, in Ms., 
have also been communicated to me, by my 



1 Mr. Jumieson of Mftccloefleld, 
poetical uxwinplishineiit, hiu for 
• cotDpilatioD of Scottiab bftlt&d poetrj^ 



gentleman of literary ami 
IB jeara been employed in 
lich was publiahed in 
ISOb, 1 tbereFore, u< far u Che oBturc of mj work permitted, 
■eduloDsly avoided ontieipating any of his materiale : and the 
curioiu reader will find in hia colleotion aomc important light on 
the history of Scottish Song, derived from oomparing it with the 
ballade of the Scandiaavians. 1810. 

• [One vol. 17GR. Two voIb. 1776. The Herd m., one of the 
mo«t aothentio recorda extanl of baUads and eongs, as preserved 
In actual tradition, is now in the library of the British Museum. 
It ia also of speoial interest from tlis fast that Burns foond in 
several of Its Ijric fragments the germs of some of his moat 
tamona songs. It contains many moie pieces than the number 
" by Scott.] 
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learned and respected friend, Alexander Fraser 
Tytler, Esq.' I take the liberty of transcribing 
Mr. Tytler's memorandum respecting the manner 
in which they came into his hands. *My father* 
got the following songs from an old friend, Mr. 
Thomas Gordon, Professor of Philosophy, King's 
College, Aberdeen. The following extract of a 
letter of the professor to me explains how he 
came by them : — " An aunt of my children, Mrs, 
Farquhar, now dead, who was married to the 
proprietor of a small estate, near the sources of 
the Dee, in Braemar, a good old woman, who 
spent the best part of her life among flocks and 
herds, resided in her latter days in the town of 
Aberdeen. She was possessed of a most tenacious 
memory, which retained all the songs she had 
heard from nurses and countrywomen in that 
sequestered part of the country. Being mater- 
nally fond of my children, when young, she had 
them much about her, and delighted them with 
her songs, and tales of chivalry. My youngest 
daughter, Mrs, Brown, at Falkland, is blest with 
a memory as good as her aunt, and has almost the 
whole of her songs by heart. In conversation I 
mentioned them to your father, at whose request 

1 Now a BBimtor of the College of Juetioc, bj the title of tord 
Woodboiuelee, [Died 1813.] 

< Willikm Tytler, Esq., the ingenioiu defender oE Queen Uaiy. 
and ButboT of k Ditiertalion vpon Seottiik JUuftc, whinb does 
honoiu to hia memory. 
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my grandson, Mr. Scott, wrote down a parcel of 
them as liis aunt sung them. Being then but a 
mere novice in music, he added, in the copy, such 
musical notes as, he supposed, might give your 
father some notion of the airs, or rather lilts, to 
which they were sung."' 

From this curious and valuable collection, the 
Editor has procured very material assistance. 
At the same time, it contains many beautiful 
l^endary poems, of which he could not avail 
himself, as they seemed to be the exclusive pro- 
perty of the bards of Angus and Aberdeenshire. 
But the copies of such as were known on the 
Borders have furnished him with various read- 
ings, and with supplementary stanicas, which he 
has frequent opportunities to acknowledge. The 
MSB. are cited under the name of Mrs. Brown of 
Falkland, the ingenious lady, to whose taste and 
memory the world is indebted for the preservation 
of the tales which they contain. The other 
authorities, which occur during the work, are 
particularly referred to. Much information has 
been communicated to the Editor, from various 
quarters, since the work was first published, of 
which he has availed himself, to correct and 
enlarge the subsequent editions. 

In publishing both classes of Ancient Ballads, 
the Editor has eschided those which are to be 
found in the common collections of this nature, 
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unless Id one or two mstances, where be con- 
ceived it poBBJble to give some novelty, b\ 
historical or critical illustration. 

It would have been easy for the Editor to have 
given these songs an appearance of more indis- 
putable antiquity, by adopting the rude ortho- 
graphy of the period, to which he is inclined to 
refer them. But this (unless when mss. of anti- 
quity can be referred to) seemed too arbitrary 
an exertion of the privilegefi of a publisher, and 
must, besides, have uiinecessarily increased the 
ditficulties of many readers. On the other hand, 
the utmost care has been taken, never to reject a 
word or phrase, used by a reciter, however un- 
couth or antiquated. I^uch barbarisms, which 
stamp upon the tales their age and their nation, 
should be respected by an editor, as the hardy 
emblem of his country was venerated by the Poet 
of Scotland : 

' The rough bur-thJHlle afreaAing vide 
AmBUg thti bearded bear, 
I turn'd the weeder-clips aside, 
And upAred tlie symbol dear.' 



The meaning of such obsolete words is usually 
given at the bottom of the page. For explana- 
tion of the more common peculiarities of the 
Scottish dialect, the English reader is referred to 
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the excellent glossary annexed to the last edition 
of Biima'a works.' 

The Third Class of Ballads are announced to 
the public as Modkbk Imitations of the Ancient 
style of composition, in that department of 
poetry; and they are founded upon such tradi- 
tions, as we may suppose in the elder times would 
have employed the harps of the minstrels. This 
kind of poetry has been supposed capable of 
uniting the vigorous numbers and wild fiction, 
which occasionally charm us in the ancient 
ballad, with a greater equality of versification, 
and elegance of sentiment, than we can expect 
to find in the works of a rude age. But upon 
my ideas of the nature and difficulty of such 
imitations, I ought, in prudence, to be silent; 
lest I resemble the dwarf, who brought with him 
a standard to measure his own stature. I may, 
however, hint at the dilTerence, not always 
attended to, betwixt the legendary poems and 
real imitations of the old ballad ; the reader will 
find specimens of both in the modern part of 
this collection. T"he legendary poem, called 
' Glenfinlas,' and the ballad, entitled the 'Eve 
of St. John,' were designed as examples of the 
difference betwixt these two kinds of composi- 
tion. 

It would have the appearance of personal 

' [Currie's aeems to bo the edition munt.] 
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vanity, were the Editor to detail the assistance 
and encouragement which he has received, during 
his undertaking, from some of the first literary 
characters of our age. The names of Steuart, 
Mackenzie, Ellis, Currie, and Ritson, with many 
others, are talisnians too powerful to be used, 
for bespeaking the world's favour to a collection 
of old songs ; even although a veteran hard has 
remarked, ' that both the great poet of Italian 
rhyme, Petrarch, and our Chaucer, and other of 
the upper house of the Muses, have thought their 
canzons honoured in the title of a ballad.' To 
my ingenious friend, Dr. John Leyden,' my 
readers will at once perceive that I lie under 
extensive obligations, for the poetical pieces, 
with which he has permitted me to decorate 
my compilation ; but I am yet further indebted 
to him for his uniform assistance in collecting 
and arranging materials for the work.* 

' Nov, to the gieat Idsb of litenture and his friends, no mare. 
1820. 

3 [' In 1801, When Mr. Lowig publUhed hii Taltt of Wemder. 
Lej-ilen ms s eontributor ta that oolleolion, uid fumiilied the 
balUd of the ' ' Elf -King." And in the f oUoving year, he emptojed 
himself eamistif in Cbe cougcni&l Usk of procuring mkterikia for 
the MimlrtUs of the ScotliiK Border, the flnt publiation ot the 
Editor of that ooUeotion. In Ibis labour, be <nu equally ioterested 
by triondship for the Editor, and by his own i»triotic uat for the 
boaoDT of the SDOttisb Bordais. and both may be judged of from 
the fallowing dreumstanoe. An intcrestiDg fragment bad been 
obtained of an ancient bistorioal h*11ad, but the remainder, to the 
g^t distarbanoe of the Editor and his ooadjutor, was not to be 
TseoTered. Two days afterwards, while the Editor was sitting 
with M>me oompany after dinner, a nund was heard at a distance 
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In the Notes and occasional Dissertations, it 
has been my object to throw together, perhaps 
without sufficient attention to method, a variety 
of remarks, regarding popular superstitions, and 
legendary history, which, if not now collected, 
muBt soon have been totally forgotten. By such 
efforts, feeble as they are, I may contribute some- 
what to the history of my native country ; the 
peculiar features of whose manners and character 
are daily melting and dissolving into those of her 
sister and ally. And, trivial as may appear such 
an offering, to the manes of a kingdom, once 
proud and independent, I hang it upon her altar 
with a mixture of feelings, which I shall not 
attempt to describe. 

' Hail, land of Hpearmen ! seed of those who scorn'd 
To atoop the proud crest to Imperial Kome ! 

lilio that of the whistling of a lompeat through the torn rireing "f 
the venal which »mdi before it. The BouDdk inoreued u they 
■pproaobed more near, and Lejden (to the great utonigbmenl of 
■uoh of the guests ao did aot know him) bnrst into the room, 
ohanting the deaideraCed ballad, with the most enlbuaiBstic 
gesture, and all the energj of the aaw-tones of his voioe, already 
oninniemorated. It turned out that he bad walked between 
forty and fifty miles, and back again, for the sole purpose of 
visiting an old person who possessed this precious remnant of 
antiquity. His antiquarian reseaiobes and poetio talents were 
also liberally exerted for the support of this undertslciiig. To the 
former the reader owes, in a great measure, the Dissertation on 
Fiury Superstition, which, although arranged and digested by the 
Editor, aboands with instances of sucb curious reading as Leyden 
alone had read, and was originally compiled by him ; and to the 
latter, the spirited ballads entitled "LurdSoulia,"and "Tbe Court 
of Keeldar.'"— SioiTrapftieo/ Mmoiri of Dr. Lfyden in Sia 
WiLTsa Si!OTr'i Mii<xtl<me<mt Frtuc Worki.—J. G. L.] 
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HaO ! dearest half of Albion, sea-wall'd ! 
Hail ! state unconquer'd by the fire of war. 
Red war, that twenty agea round thee blaz'd ! 
To thee, for whom my purest raptures flow. 
Kneeling with filial homage, I devote 
My life, my strength, my first and latest song.' ' 

^ [From Albania (1742), whose author has never been dis- 
oovered. This poeitf'was a great favourite with Sir Walter Scott, 
who often read it aloud in his evening circle. He used to say it 
was most likely the early effort of some gentleman, who, rising 
subsequently to eminence in a grave profession, was afraid of 
confessing that he had ever indulged in the light sin of verse 
The original thin folio is very rare, but Dr. Leyden reprinted 
the piece in his SooUith Ducriptive Paema^ 1803, l2mo.— J. O. L ] 
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LETTER 



THE EARL OF SLRREY, T() HENBY Vlll. 




OF THE BTOaM OF JKUBUBOH. 
Catt. M&S. tilig. B. m. lol- )W. 

■ Pleibith it your grax» to be wlvertiosd, tluit upon 
FridsT«. at I a clok at ciyiEht, 1 retuurued tu tliiii tuwue 
and all tlii; garajraoufi to tbeir plauai muKtied, iiie liunU- 
upricke men. my Lorde of Weatmunrlaud. aud uiy Lurdt 
Dacre, in likewise, evry man liuute witli tbeir <:,itoniaayt, 
vitlumt lot of any iii«u, thanktHl U: Uud ; aaviii^ viii 
«r X ■Isyue, and dyvere hurt, at ■kynuyiihiii and uutU 
of tlie iotru of Gedourtli, aud tiie fortereinn* : wliicli 
towue u Mto Bure]y breut, tliat uo ^rtiyauoK ner uoue 
otber aha] bee Icd^ced tiiere, unto Ujc tyaie it Uw uew« 
buylded ; the breniiyu^ wbercMif I c«nuytt«d lo ti*tw 
sure meti, Ha VV'iJliani Bulmer, and lliuuuw leiufteoLe 
Thie IDwoe wa» tiio*.-lM: bettir tlwD ] weut [i.e. wtieii'dj 
H had been, for there wair twuo tyny^ moo hvuaw 
thereic then in Bencike. and well buykM, witli niauy 
iuntegt and £aire houoeft therein, auflicietiU: to hmv 
■Ui^Bit iS linnwaueii iu gnniyaou, and aii Koud tuwrea 
t h^ mn ; whiche tMwue and luwre* h>^ rkuel,v dnaruy«d, 
iMaat, and throwcn dawne. Ludoubtodiy th«rt wv uuu 
jmmrmtf mmie into Scotiaiide, in uuu mauy> day ieviu^, 
wbMoCMieaiuMDbrr, tlial i* nH.Mfvut«<l t^i he buu hifh 
an MMMyciee a* lhi>. l>oUi« vith thcu v«uti«iuen. Kud 
fiMttMknWi Utn oi truthe m- fuuche hurl« duvn. liut in 
•k' ^uit a «mt nyaltfrUiiH' dod lal. uiiely ht fely. that 
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mt tb' orderiiif: of our lodifing. and our cainpe «a* mm 
welJ envirowned with ordj^unce, carts, wid dikes, thftt 
hard it was to eiitre or issue, but at certain placM 
appointed for that purpos, and aicig^iied the mooate 
commodiouK place of the said campe for my Lord Dacre 
bU company, neit the water, and neit mj Lord of Weat- 
morelnod. And at suche tyme as mr Lord Daci« came 
into tbe falde, 1 beinK at the sault of th' abbj, which 
eontynued unto twoo houres within nysht, my *rid Lord 
Dacre wolde id nowise bee contente to ly wtthia the 
campe, wbicbe was made ri^ht «ure, but lodged himself 
without, wherewith, at my retume, I was not contente, 
hut then it was too late to remove ; tbe Deit daye I sente 
my seid Lord Dacre to a struoe hold, called Feniherste, 
the lord whereof was bis mortal enemy : and with hym, 
sir Arthur Darcy, sir Marmaduke Constable, with riii c 
of their men, one cortoute, and dyvers other food pecM 
of ordynance for tbe feld (tbe seid Fernberste stode 
marveloUH strongly, within a grete woode) ; tbe seid twoo 
kuigbts with the most part of their men, and Strickland, 
your urace'a servaunte, with my Kendall men, went into 
the woods on fote, with tb' ordynance, where the said 
Kendall men were so handled, that they fouod hardy 
men, that went aoo foote back for theym ; the other 
two knigbtes were also boo sharply asaayled, that Ibey 
were enforced to call for moo of their men ; and yet could 
not bring the ordynance to the fortress, unto the tyme 
my Lord Dacre, with part of bis horsemen, lighted on 
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fot«; uid marvelooslf hardly baniUed himself, and fj^allr, 
with lonfE skinnyshing. and mocbe difficultie, gat forthe 
th' ordinance within the howse and threwe downe the 
iBDiB. At which skynn jshe, mj seid Lord Dacre, and bis 
brother. Sir Cristofer, Sir Arthure, and Sir hlannaduke, 
and many other ^Dtilmeo, did marveloud; hardly ; 
and found the best reeistence that bath been seen with 
my comynfc to their parties, and above xxxii Scottis 
sleyne, sod not passing iiij Englishmen, but above Ix 
hurt Aftir that, my seid lord retournyng- to the campe, 
wold in nowise bee lodged in the same, but where he 
laye the furst pyght. And he being with me at souper, 
about viij a clok, the horses of bis company brak lowse, 
aod eodeuly ran out of his feld, id such nombre, that 
it caused a marvellous alarome in our feld ; and our 
standing watche being set, the horses cam ronnyng along 
the campe, at whome were shot above one hundred shief 
of arrowes, and dyvers gonnys, thinking they had been 
Scots, that wold have saulted the campe ; fyaally, the 
horses were boo madde, that they ran like wild dere Into 
the feld : above xv c. at the leest, in dyvers companys, 
and, in one place, above L felle dowue a gret rok, and 
sieve theymself, and above ij e. mu into the towne being 
on fire, and by the women taken, and carried awaye 
right evill brent, and many were taken agayiie. But, 
fynally, by that 1 can esteme by the nombre of theym 
that 1 aawe goo on foote the next daye, 1 think thare is 
lost above viij c, horses, and all with foly for lak of not 
lying within the camp. 1 dnre not write the wondrea 
that my Lord Uacre, and all his company, doo eaye they 
sawe that nyght, vj. tyntys of spirits and fereful sights. 
And unyversally all their company saye playnly, the 
devil was that nyght among theym vi tymys ; which 
mysfortune hath blemyshed the best journey that was 
made in 15cotland many yeres. I assure your grace I 
found the Scottes, at this tyme, the boldest men, and 
the hotest, that ever I eawe any nation, and all the 
journey, upon all parts of th' armye, kepte ub with boo 
contynuall skyrmyahe, that I never sawe the like. If 
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C in nne pwt a/ the BwAcr, U tain 
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the country would be better Kuverned by our good agree- 
ments. I wrote to him on the Monday, aod the Thursday 
after hee appointed the place and hour of meetiug:. 

' After hee had filled my man with drinke, and putt 
him to bed, hee, and some halfe a score with him, gott to 
horse, and came into England to a little village. There 
hee broke up a house, and tooke out a poore fellow, who 
(hee pretended) had done him Bome wron);, and hefore 
the doore cruelly miirthered him, and so came quietly 
home, and went to bed. llie next morning hee delivered 
my man a letter in answer to mine, and retoumed him 
to mee. It pleased mee well at the rending of his kinde 
letter ; but when I heard what a bnive hee had pat upon 
mee, 1 quickly resolved what to do, which was, never to 
have to do with him, till I was righted for the greate 
wrong hee had done mee. Upon this resolution, the day 
I should have mett with him I tooke poE«t, and with all 
the haste I could, rode to London, leaving him to attend 
my coming to him as was appointed. There hee stayed 
from one till five, but heard no news of mee. Finding 
by this that I had neglected him, hee retoumed home to 
his house, and so things rested (with greate dislike the 
one of the other) till 1 came back, which was with all 
the speede 1 could, my businesse being ended. The first 
thing I did after my retourne, was to ask justice for the 
wrong hee had done me ; but I could get none. The 
Borderers, seeing our disagreement, they thought the 
time wished for of them was come. The winter being 
beganne, their was roades made out of Scotland into the 
East March, and goods were taken three or four times 
a-weeke. I had no other meanes left to quiet them, but 
still sent out of the garrison horsemen of Berwick, to 
watch in the fittest places for tliem, and it was their good 
hap many times to light upon them, with the stolen goods 
driving before them. They were no sooner brought be- 
fore mee, but a jury went upon them, and being found 
guilty, they were presently hanged : a course which 
hath been seldom used, but I had no way to keep the 
country quiet but so to do ; for, when the Scotch theeves 




f MM, that I wnnld span hu life till 
tad it tHr Kobert Kerr mnr not fainneiUe 
mt» MMK nut sucfa proffers, m I coald not 
It tbeo 1 ahould do with him what I pleaaed. 
iind tartiitu, they told met plain])-, that if 1 shouM 
«WButc bim livfure I had heard from Sir Ri>bert Kerr, 
tbmf luuat Im foroed to quitt their houses, and 6y the 
•Muttri' ; ior hu &U7 wmild -be ench, apsinst me and the 
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a bc« vonld dm all hii power ani 
■tter 4cstrnctiMi of tke Ewt iSmrdu 
Tkr ven m mjihM with mee^ that I ^m thtm mj 
wnti bee ibanU not dje that iaj. Here m» post npOB 
pMt arat to Sir Robert Keir, and some of tliaa rode to 
Uai tbemMlTM, to advertise him in what daniter Geordie 
Bonnie was ; how hee waa condemned, and should hav* 
been execoted that afternoone, but, by their humUe 
mitr, I fare them my word, that be« should not dye thai 
day ; and thereiitre besought him, that hee would Gpud 
to mee, with all the speede hee could, t« let mee know, 
that bee irould be the next day with iiie« to offer mee 
good conditiom for the safety of his life. 

' M'hen all things were quiet, and the watch set at 
oigbt, after supper, about teu of the clock, 1 tooke one 
of my meu's liveryes, and putt it about mee, and took« 
two other of my sen-ants with mee in their liveryes, 
and we three, as the warden's men, came to the provost 
marshaJi's, where Bourne was, and were lett into his 
chamber. ^Vee sate down by him, and told him, that 
wee were desirous to see him, because wee heard liee 
was Etoute and vaUant, and true to hiii friend ; and lliat 
wee were sorry our master could not be moved to kbvo 
his life. He voluntarily of himselfe sud, that hee had 
lived long eaough to do so many villainiea as hee had 
done ; and withal told us, thnt hee had layne with about 
forty men's wives, what in England, what in Scotland; 
and that hee hnd killed seven Englishmen with hii own 
hands, cruelly murthering them : that hee had spent his 
whole time in whoring, drinking, stealing, and takiuf 
deep revenge for slight offences. Hee seemed to b« very 
penitent, aud much desired a minii^ter for th« comfort of 
hia soule. Wee promised him to lett our master know 
his desire, who, wee knew, would presently grant IL 
Wee took our leaves of him, and presently I ItHike orilor, 
that Mr. Selby, a very worthy honest pruncher, ihuuld 
go to him, and not stirre from him till Uis expeution 
the next morning; for, after I had heiird his owu 
coiifession, I was resolved no conditions shuulil sbvd 
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tlU llf« uiil Ml tuuko urder, that iit the ifales upeniHK 



, litMf '•huidil Im uaniMl t 



ivhicli iwounUiiKly v 



I --^ir Rolivrt Sarr fi 



-* [ •luulil iiM«t tiim vhani bm pl —a iL, but 1 mmill 

dnt kuUW >1|M>I1 *tuit lATniM) ruul nnniHHnnm. " BoAim 

lu> uHUi woa rBtuumvd. bo* had bnuii. duC in du 
iNumiiut, I'WT hmHv. <i«iuiijti Buuriiis had iMoa axoeutad. 
MMi)' iHimM li«B tnnalw ui' untatU nvangBL and catarnad 
honm lull tif i(r>Blfe ami lUMlHiiia, and &nn tine tinw 
(bt^Mnt lall ;iluttmi ramum EI<m> Iuibv tin* gwOlanMB 
jf tii0 iHiiuitry irnni altiNC*tiM>r iiiiklnii uid to anke 
u|)Mi tvMl upuu UiH Mlmii oaulii but tkuw his nialtiw. 
wid Lvy bim ufaiti tu ttiv pMiiitihiwHtit liiw tu mob oifiimw a^ 
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destruction to my meu, that I had sent out to gather 
titbeit for mee at Norham, and their rendezvous was every 
night to lye aud Hup at an ale-house in Norbmn. 1 
presently caused my page to take horse, and to ride aa fast 
as his horse could carry him, and to command my servants 
(which were in all eight) that, presently upon his coming 
to them, they should all change their lodging, and go 
streight to the castle, there to lye that night in strawe 
and hay. Some of them were unwilling thereto, but 
durst not disobey ; so altogether left their ale-house, and 
retired to the castle. They had not well settled theme- 
selves to sleep, but they heardiii the town a great aiarni ; 
for Sir Robert and his company came streight to the ale- 
bouse, broke open the doors, and made enquiry for my 
servants. They were answered, that by my command 
they were all in the cairtle. After they had searched 
all the house, and found none, they feared they were 
betrayed, and, with all the speede they could, made 
haste homewards again. Tbuii God blessed me from 
this bloody tragedy. 

' All the whole March expected nightly some hurt to 
be done ; but God so blessed mee and the government I 
held, as, for all his fury, hee never drew drop of blood in 
all my March, neither durst his theeves trouble it much 
with stealing, for fear of hanging, if they were taken. 
Thus wee continued a yeare, and then God sent a meanes 
to bring things to better quiet by this occasion. 

'There had been commissioners in Bar wicke, chosen 
by the Queene and King of Scottes, for the better quiet- 
ing of our Borders. By their industry they found a great 
number of malefactors guilty, both in England and Scot- 
land ; and they tooke order, that the officers of Scotland 
should deliver such offenders, as were found guilty in 
their jurisdictions, to the opposite officers in England, to 
be detained prisoners, till they had made satisfaction for 
the goods they had taken out of England. The like order 
was taken with the Wardens of England, and days pre- 
fixed for the delivery of them all. And in case any of 
the officers, on eitlier side, should omit their duties, in 
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fei>, m4 Ikrt I wimU find tbe eiMte af it MfM Ui 4^ 

"Am «m pnted ; aai, art hi« after, Ui pMgH 
■ imiill, MJliiuhl II Tnilr. mJliii iMI rtli^iilj 
AAv hk ntonaa hMMi, I ftwd kia m gvvJwkis 
ver4. W«Bet«ftata^«f traee,iadIhadHgMd 



nd BMd fiioid^ an tka tyac tkat 1 aterad in tlMt 
Mank, «Uch wm not long.* 
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MAITUVNDS COMPL.*YNT, 



THB THIEVIS OF UDDiSDAlU 

im t^nkenca'i tSOam, aolkted vitkB ak. of MiilhaiTi H 

B tiie Libnry of Bdmliargh OoUaca [aad «itk tfc* HMkl 
Club edilka. 18S0]. 

Op liddisdail the eommoD theifis 
Sa peartlie ' stcillis now and rafia,* 
Tlist nuie mar keip 
Rorse, Dolt,' aor scheip. 
Nor ^tt dsr slejp 
For their misebeifia. 
I [Impodentlr.] >[BoIm.] '(Oxtn.] 
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Thay theifs that eteiilis 
IlkaneorthemhaaBiie 
WUloftheLdwiB, 
Hab of the Schawis : 
To nutk bair wawU> 
Thay thioke n« schame. 



Thsj apuilye * puir men of their pakia," 
Thay leif Ihem nocht on bed nor bakia ;' 
Baith hen aad cok. 
With retl aod rok/ 
The Uirdis Jok, 
All with him takii. 



Thay leif not spiiidell, spoone, nor Bpeit; 
Bed, boHter, blanket, tark,' nor acbelt ; 
Johne of the Parke 
Rypa kiat and ark ;* 
For all eic wark 
He ■■ ricbt meit. 



eit kend, John of the Syde ; " 



He IE 

A f^eater theif did n 
He never tyria 
For to brek byris: " 
Ouir mujr and myria 
Oair " gude ane Ky*'^- 



' (Carriei off.] > Owing it 
large oUna, beu-lng t] 
dlitiaguiihed hf aon 



;o the M«clinien being dlridai Into 
Line. iadiTidiulii were usuklly 
erived (rotn their pUee of 
tccoont. Thus, ercry diatin- 
gubhsd maH-trooper had, what ia here called, a io-namt, or 
turn de guerre, in addition to bia family name. > [Walla.] 
«[De«poil.] • [3"baUnoe.] > [BafAa.] ' [V«m and diataff. ] 
■ [Bhirt.l * [EmptiBaolothobBal mod meal gimaL] '" [Seethe 
ballad ' Joek o' Che Side.'] " (Coi^hoiaea.] " [Too.J 
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Tfaair ia aae, csllet Clement's Hob. 
Frae ilk puir vjh reifis the wob,' 
And all the lave, 
Qahatever they haife. 
The devil recare 
Thairfoir liis gob.' 

To aic ^t atouth * quha eir wald trow it. 

But ipf eome great man it alloirit? 

Hychtsairlrew* 

Thoclil it be trew : 

'I'hair ih u few 

That dar avow it 

Of anm great meo they have sic gait,' 
Tliat rwly are thame to debait,' 
And will up weir' 
Thair stolen geir ; ' 
That najie dare ateir * 
Thame air nor late. 

(jiihat cauKiR tbeifis us ourgang,'" 
Hot want of jimtice us amaiig? 
Nnne talcia cair, 
'niochtall forfair;" 
Na man will Bpair 
Now to do wraag. 

Of stouth thocht n 
That nother of mei 
Yet, or 1 die. 
Sum sail tliame aie, 
Hing un a trie 
Quhill '' thay be deid— 

(fiio' Sir 11. M. o/Lethington, knicht. 

■ [Steals the web of cloth.] a [Mouth.) > [Suth grtal steal- 
ing.] * [ritj.] » [Means.) " [Defend.] ' [Guard.] 
' [Stuff.] '[Touch,] '"[Oppress.] "[Perish.] "[Until.] 
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APPENDIX, No. IV. 
BOND OF ALLIANCE, 

FEUD STAUNCHING, 



THE CLANS OF SCOTT AND KER, 



The batlU of SIclroic (lee Jn(rodurt«m, p. 70J ocaaioned a 
deadls fevd Ulmixl the name of Seott and Ker. The foilttmna 
indftUure ipai dcitffned lo reconcile their gvarrel. Bat the 
aUianct, if it ever look effect, mu not of long dumtion ,- for the 
feud again hrakt out ahoul 15fi3, mhnt Sir Waller Seott tax Wain 
by the Ken. in the. ilrectt of EdinhuTf/h. 

'ThiT indentures, miule at Ancrum the Ifith of March, 
1529 years, contAins, proports, aud bears leil and suith' 
fast witnesaiiif. That it is appointed, agreed, and finally 
accorded betwist honourable men ; that is to aay, Walter 
Ker of Cesgford, Andrew Ker of Fainiieherst, Mark Ker 
of Dolphineton, George Ker, tutor of Cessford, and 
Andrew Ker of Pritnesideloch, for themselves, ki»,friendB, 
meutenants, assisters, alliea, adherents, and partakers, on 
the one part ; and Walter Scot of Branxholm, knight, 
Rohert Scot of AUatiliaufsb, Robert Scot, tutor of How- 
pajsly, John Scot of Roberton, and Walter Scot of l^tirk' 
ahawH, for themselves, their kin, friends, mentenauis, 
servants, assisters, and adherents, on the other part; in 
manner, form, and effect, as after follows : For stAunch- 
ing all discord and variance betwixt them, and for furth- 
bearing of the king's authority, and punishing treKpasses, 
and for amending all slaughters, heritages, and steedings, 
and all other pleas concerning thereto, either of these 
parties to others, and for unitie, friendship, aud concord, 
to be had in time coming 'twiit them, of our sovereign 
lord's special command ; that is to say, either of the said 




y— w not te BBBc — Haik Ka- ^ D 



• MM «Mlr, «kM fe i* JkfMBJ, Jnr tte hnl if ^ht 
H^ aWn llw hU Wabar Seat nd ba friends plaMMi, 
far Ae^MOitf Ome ^mh imt to omk ; and the «il 
Wd^ itert ar Bnmxholm AaO auviy hk wa aod hot 
i^aa MM of tlir wd WiltBr Etir his osten ; hp payine 
tlMrv&r a amfetent p«vtMD to tbe wd Wjdur Ker and 
^ Wir, tf tlwafiiit of tiiefrKD^nf tuUipartieB. And 
^M, feaidi Ac Midi yart^itaiidaiidobliptliein, Wtfap 
UA ttti tratt ef Onr bedka, a«t tker aUde at tbr 
daciMt and ddnaomce of tLe nz moi ckoieD arbitert. 
maextt aD aAar BMMan, qoamk. meHtaet, and debates. 
vinik nUier of tfaen likei to pnipanp apainst ilQtexf 
to la i U t tlie Midi parttM : aod »l«o the nx arbiten are 
kinDd and oUiged to decreet and deliver, and five forth 
their deliverance Ibeiviuitil, within the year and dav 
after the date bet«o£.— And attoar, eitker of the uidt 
yartiea iond and olili^ tfaent, hr the faitli and truth of 
UttiiT bodi«i, ilk ane to others, that thej shaU be leil and 
true to othcTi, and neither of them rill another's Blcaith. 
bat ther shall lett it at their pover. and five to others 
their beat ci'uneel, and it be asked ; and shall take leil 
and aebld part ilk one with others, with their kin, 
tE. alliee. and partaken, in all and sondrv 
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their sctiona, quarrels, nnd debates, against aJ] that live 
Bud dje (maj' the alle^ance of our sovereign lord the 
king allenarly be excepted).— And for the obliging and 
keeping all thir premises above written, baith the Baida 
parties are bound and obliged, ilk ane to others, be the 
&ith and truth of their bodies, but fraud or guile, under 
the pain of perjury, men-swearing, defalcation, and 
breaking of the bond of deadly. And, in witness of the 
whilk, ilk ane to the procuratory of this indenture remain 
with the said Walter Scot and his friends, the said 
Walter Ker of Cessford has affiled his proper seal, with 
his subscriptioD manual, and with the subscription of 
the said Andrew Ker of Faimieheret, Mark Ker of 
Dolphinston, George Ker, tutor of Cessford, and Andrew 
Ker of Primesideloch, before these wituesneH, Mr. 
Andrew Drurie, Abbot of Melrose, and George Douglas 
of Boonjedward, John Riddel of that ilk, and William 
Stewart 

Sic Btbtcribitur, 

Walter Kkr of Cessford. 

Andrbw Kbr of Fairuieherst. 

Mark Kkr. 

Gkorqe Ker. 

A.voREW Ker of PrimeBidelooh,' 

N. B. The four pilgrimages are Scone, Dundee, 
Paisley, and Melrose. 
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ANE INTERLUDE 

OP THE I.AVIMO OF A OAIST. 

Tsis burlesque poem is preserved in the Bannatyne mbs. 

It is in the some strain with the verses conueming the 
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And kaxt the grit holy wsto' 

With pater noster, pitter patter; 

And )-e man sit ia a compa*. 

And cry, Hartiert tntUem, 

Drag thow, and ye'e disv. 

And «it thair quhill cok craw. 

The compaa moo hallovit be 

With aaptlgia me Domine ; 
' [Tbe *t(ir7 of Betolc, brtid of an atom, wai well kDOwn io 
Scoltand. Tlie tnterlDde K«ma to be of later date Chan the Ojfn 
C'irline.] ' Gho«. * Cbued. • Happeiu. ' Qaire*— Booki. 
* Also read in. ■ Foio' taili (there i> an Alpine herb ao tenncil 
from ita TTaroiblanee). * Thereof. 
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The hilly «Tit achawis als 

Thair man be hung about your hala ' 

Pricket in ane woU poik * 

Of neiH powder^ ane ^rit loik.* 

Thir thingis mon ye beir, 

Brynt in ane dog'gia eir, 

Ane pluck, ane pindill, and ane palm< 

Thre tuskia of ane awld hore. 

And of ane ysllow nob the warp, 

nie boddome of ane awld herp. 

The held of ane cuttit reill, 

The band of an utrld quheill, 

The taill of ane yield sow. 

And ane hait of blew wow,'' 

An botene," and ane brechamc/ 

And ane quhorle made of lame,^ 

To Inke out at the littil boir,» 

And cry, C'rystis crosse, you befoir : 

And quhen you see the littil gaist. 

Cum m and to you in all haist. 

Cry loud, Cryste eleisone. 

And Bpeir ijuhat law it levis on ? '° 

And gif it Bsyis on Godis ley. 

Than to the littil gaist ye say. 

With braid benedicite ; 

— ' Littil gaist, I conjure the, 

With lierie and laric," 

Bayth fra God, atid Sanct Marie, 

First with ane fischis mouth. 

And syne with &ae sowlis towth, 

With ten pertane tais,'' 

And nyne kuokis of windil strain. 

With thre heidia of curie doddy.' " 

And bid the gaist turn in a boddy. 



' Neck. ' Wootpack. ' Xo«e powder (iDaCT). ' (ireat lot. 
■ Bine-wool. • Button, ' Hor«e-ooU»r. ' Wbirl made of 
metal. ' Window. '» Bolie»fls in. n -With Isying »nd with 
lore. " Crabs' clnWB. '^ A gmall plant in mnrBbcs. 
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Theii efter this conjuration, 
The littil ^aiet wiil fall in aoun, 
Aiid thair efter duwu ly, 
Cryand mercy peteoualy ; 
Than witli your'lefl heil Mne,' 
And it will nevir cum agane, 
Aa meikle ae a mij^ amaist' 



He had a littil wee leff, 
And it wes lant as any cleg,' 
It wea wyad in ane wynden Bchet, 
Baythe tlie handjs and the feit : 
Suppose tbi» gaist was litill 
Yit it Btal Godis quhitell ; * 
It Btal fra pet«ou8 Abrahame, 
Ane quhorle and aue quhim qubsme ; ' 
It stal fra ye carle of ye mone 
Ane payr of awld ym Bchone : ° 
It rane to PeDcatelaiie, 
And wirreit ' ane awld chaplane ; 
This litil gsiat did na mair iU 
But clok > lyk a corn mill ; 
And it Wild play and hop. 
About the heid ane stre strop ; ° 
And It wald sing and it vrald dance, 
Oure fute, and Orliance.'" 

Quha conjurit the litill fraist say ye? 
Nane bot the litill Spenxie fle," 
That with hir wit and her iu^ne, 
Gart the past lelf a^ane ; 
And Rune msreit the jtaist tbe fle. 
And croun'd him King- of Kandelie ; 



1 Make tbd aiga of the crow. '' Apparanlly soma linei ai« 

here omitted. ' GadBy. < Kjiife. ■ Whirl and whim-wbam. 
■ Iron ■hotw. ' Worried. * Clanked. ' Twiat a itraw 

about ita head. '" OvorFoot and Orloana— two dancing stepa. 
u Spaalih Sj. 
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And they gst them betweue, 
Orpheus King, and Elpha Quene.' 
To reid quha wilt thie getitill geist. 
Ye hard it not at Cockilby'a feist' 
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SUPPLEMENTARY STANZAS 
TO COLLINS'S ODE 



THE SUPERSTITIONS OF THE HIGHLANDS 



WILLIASI ERSKINE, Em. 

Tbk Editor embraces this opportunity of presenting the 
reader with the following stanzaa, intended to comme- 
morate some striking Scottish superstitions, omitted bf 
Collins in his ode upon that subject ; and which, if the 
Eiditor caa judge with impartiality of the production of a 
Tslaed friend, will be found worthy of the sublime 
original. The reader must observe, that these verse* 
form a continuation of the address, by Collins, to tlie 
author of Dauglat, exhorting him to celebrate the tradi- 

> This leeau to allade to the old nimanoe of Orfro and 
BatrvdiM, trtaa which the reader will find mme eitracti, vol. IL 
The wif« of OT-pktut is here enlled Elplui. probably from her 
ha*ii>x been eitraoted by the elr«, or fairin. 

* Allading to a itniiKe oniiitelligible poem in Ibe Banna- 
tyne am., called Cocktihy'i »>». [PitblUhed ia Lams'* '*<'"* 
18ttaiidl8B&.] 
(Tbia ■eoomptlihed and mo«t dear friend of Sir Walter Boott 
use a jndfe of the Conrt of Seuion, by the title of Lord 
Kimwdder, anddiadinAiiguMien.— J. G. L) 
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Tka aiiT fwHnl a»l> kr UartBi TiM ! 

WWna 

Smw on» iImU tall, vUfetMis ii 

Ttt, JMt wka twiliffct JJMi'J ae graw MT* wia, 
Bm M l>k U»ly Awl her h»yto» ihefheri dirf. 



LM tliM* sad «tiaiiu to titter hnui^ |i** plaoe ! 

Bid thj brisk viol vaiUe ■wrw g>r ! 
For, see ! rec«ll'4 hf tkj ii liilliM hr, 

Onre more tbe Bi»»«ii Aa«s Ut bacMft 6m«. 
Hail, finiiilhj iiiiiJ<iiip§iUm,Mij mtiuh In ml iprjtr * 

Thoa iriend, Umm latarafOe U«l>-, kail ! 
Tell, in what realms tka tyatfat tlijr mtnj aight, 

Trwl'st the loiur M«p, M-vkutfst At HiMie SaiL 
Uliere dost thou de*4 thjr MM^-diMrdemd hall, 

Vniile the tir«d diimel in Kl7S«m deeps, 
With early Toice to drttw«f warbaan call. 

Or lull tb« dase, vbile Uirth liis ri^ keep*? 
Twas thus in CUcdmua'a 4mmm, 'lu said, 

< ThBHTMitA. M^»e«0»liiifMria«i.<<apwM<J>»itytoa^ 
M a arm utwla In th* (raad •< aiWIith mftMitkn. Nor ia ft 
nnkDOvn in our ■utn- Bi^dn«. 8m th* Mny «( tbi baa oti M 
Wj Diana Rich.— Acun-'a JIuettkmia. p. SB; 
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Thou plied'st the kindly task in rears of yore : 
At last, in lucklesg hour, eome erriii^ maid 

Spretul ia thy ni|;btly cell of viuuds store : 
Ne'er WBe thy form beheld among' their mo uutaiua more.' 

Then wake (for veil tbou caost) that woud'rous lay. 

How, while around the thoughtless matrons sleep. 
Soft o'er the floor the tresch'rous f&iriea creep. 

And bear the ijmiliDf^ infant far away : 
How starts the nurse, when, for her lovely child 

She sees at dawn a gaping idiot stare ! 
O snatch the innocent from demons vilde, 

And save the parents fond from fell despair ! 
In a deep cave the trusty menials wait. 

When from their hilly dens, at midnight's hour, 
Forth rush the airy elves in mimic state, 

And o'er the inoonlight<heath with awiftnem scour : 
In glittering arms the little horsemen shine ; 

Last, on a milk-white steed, with targe of gold, 
A fey of might appears, whose arms entwine 

The lost, lamented child I the shepherds bold' 
The unconscious iniant tear from his uuballovred hold. 



^ See tQtrodUGtJou, p. 147. 
* Far an acoouuc of the Fairy sapeiBtitii 
Su Tale of Tamiam. 
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AK*EM>IX. So. Vn. 
EXCOmiCMCATlON OF BOU>EK K»8B1S 







^Md BauKm \1^ IIOb^ On iliilii ct afik iMk 

4a !>■»••« KydiMalk '* "- — Me «nM mc 

banaiia jara ti-wi«teit ^wh«* •• ilb^MktM «Ml {l**' 

smmmoptn ia jtm rnfj ii 

debeat dc cwdm \lUk Vil 

pata Tillk, TiU«fi^ ] 

DaiKlm. et c 

Ivta d« l>iidkU» «t r I ilMiltlli CMikk «k a 

LAtnaim. ffijiiiiBlwM ac Daynp^iitiBB, sw«) yv 

dinunia tvapon •■fa, wtfiiM, at iBfiiriiaa, pnUiea, at 
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itioaea paxun comimUentes, pMor« et c*taU* m 
etsdem iaventa furati depnedAtiq. fiierutit, et ab eisdem 
ad partes et territoria de TjndaU et Rrddisdalle pnpdict. 
alisq. loca eudein coniiaia, ad libitum suarum Tolun- 
tatum aaportarernnt, fugaveniDt, et abi^rerunt, pront 
adhac indies nuUi ei^aidem rei qii&m, haju^mcMli furtis, 
latrociniis, rapinia, et depiwdatiombus. dediti. furantur, 
deptvdantur, fu^ant et abi^nt. Et quod ipso delicto 
deteriiu est, per tabemae, et alia loca publica, iaiquitsd- 
bos, furtia, latrocioiiB, et depiwdatioiiibus snis bujusmodi 
gloriantes se talia cominissiase, et de c»tero committen, 
palam et pablice jactari non desinant ; hisq. malie son 
contenti sed potiua fortum furto, latrociaium Utrocinio, 
rapinam rapiox, deprvdatioaem deprtedatiooi, aliaq. 
mala malia accumulaotes. Id hujusmodi furtorum latro- 
ciniorum, et depmdatioiium a^f^ravatioiiem, noD solum 
ipei furantur, verum etiam fures et latroues et raptorea 
quoBcuaq. ad ipsoa coaiug:ieQtes, receptant, nutriunt, 
hoapitantur, confoveot et coofortant ; suoeq. libenie, 
servientea, atq. famulos hujusmodi latrociniorum, fur- 
tomtn, deprgnlatioaem et rapiDarum perpetrstioae, quod 
mazime detestandum est, educant, et eiercitant, adeo ut 
furtum, latrocinium, deprsdationem, rapiuam, lut rob- 
berism hujusmodi committere, aut eidem, consentire non 
solum DOD vereantur, sed crassam, irnmo verius quseitam 
ignorantiam prstendentes, et dietas rapinas, furtum et 
deprsdationes, taoquam artem, unde viotum auum que- 
rant, pubtice et manifeate profiteDtes, crimea ease nun 
agnoseuot : Suntq. aoonulli viri in partibus prsdlctis, 
quorum quidam sunt miaiatri juatitiir et regii justiciarii, 
qui eoadem fures, latrones, depredatores, et raptortn, 
aliogq. malefactores rectjticare et justificare deberetit, 
quidam vero sunt viri nobilea et potentee in conliuibua 
et territoriia de Tyndalle et Rjiddisdalle prsdictis, aliisq, 
vUlis eisdem convicinia, circumvicinia, et adjacentibuB 
degentee et oomniorantes. qui fiires, latroDeB, raptnras, 
depnedatores priedictos sb hujusmodi criniuibua piw- 
dictia refnenare et impedire possent, si suas ad id 
: debereut, porrigerent adjutricea. Quorum 
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tMuulum. viL Juatitliv mtiilntromiii, #t •lionuu, •ftltWB 
wtUUum •! potoittium in putibua, M t*rritont» d* 
lymltai* vt RjnldTMUlU prwdirtu, aliis^ vUlia M kwte 






«t MilaUM, t<w» (Wi»tt nail. Wbrnmrn haltmn UiMri>M> 
UUwvo, «4 




MMntflit w *iiw M pnrfMwF, tw^ft—t, hMftaMw. 




ifffatS lA^m 4M«Mat|M 



k iMfe HMte w> ftlJiuiMlk VWIM «lH 



^ 



tpt^b- 



ritaM < IHw !■»■ 

■ OpHwaiir—llBiiiH. 






■ atfcwiiwMditl 



n*, dcpnadatof 



; iingnlw tntm, b U M H *. 



fiii«e et mm iatrflvxinaii, ijiioTnin nomina in pncHrnti 
nscripto HDt tewr^U, p«r«nfftnri» mnneatli, quo* no* 
«tiani tenora pr— witinm {irimo, mkoiikIo, nt tartio, ac 
pflremtoria motMrmmi <tt lp*l omtiM «l ■InffuU nb hujua- 
modi iacuniunibu*, furlla, Iqlriu'lMll', rn|ilMl>, ili<|irip<l»- 
tionibni ds tartiffi « «l>slli>i<iii>l ol •IhIsIhiiI, aiili jiwiia 
iiiajoH«etc«mrnu>il''>><l""l<> eB.ilBiiliiB, <|iiHif> o« ■iiK'riinim 
canoaum initltiiK* Xifttrftt'tt; <>l>^>| piio el mt»m i|)iainll- 
bet incurrara ytiiiumtt (hm ti^tH, 
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%m»A « 



nut, ricq. qoUiWt Mia* M*P 



ijnrtw, aexto di* port dtotiow— , «•« d eairam cnUibcA 
in Imc pkrte EMten, ri jnridicits AMrit, alMqam proKnne 

die jaridico eitnnc neqaMite, quo die oos avt comBUB- 
Bsriam noftmm hajuEnodi tludeiii ad jurs rpddeiid. how* 
ronsurtx pm tribuiuli sednre roatigcrit, rmrtis •rticalis M 
iutemMcatoriis, menun aniBaivm Mwnua aalatMn ct eor- 
ractionem ronreraentjka^ uwi— ihi flMoai ct aocvM 
cuilibct in raruia adrentw «x BJirio aoMra «Mro ohjici- 
«adis persanalitpr rNpoomri «t puitari. Mormtit !■- 
•aper tic, ut pnemittitar, per«mptori«i omnes et ain^la* 
ninietrm justitis, oterosi). riros nobilea rt potentn, 
dktM psrtM «t territoria dv Tfndall rt Rjddfodall, H 
loca t-icioK et fircumj M«a ti> itiIi«IiiUiit«s. necDon onmes 
et siniculos Ckpellanos. Cuntne et noD Cuiatoe in eisden 
partibus et lerritoriis de TrodaJl et Ryddrsdall divina 
celebrantes, quatenu^ ip«i Justitiv miaistri et viri aotnle* 
et potentes omnes et «u^lo« furee et latrones, dmhoii 
raptores #t deprvdatorK. in et ad partfe et territoria dc 
Tvndall et Ryddysdall mm tvbug, peeonbus et <stallis 
furti\-e obUtis ronfajrientes, necnoii otnaes et sii^fiiloa 
fares, latroaes, et depnedatores in eiaden paitibos «t 
tcrritoriis de Trndall et Rt-ddysdall conuBomitea et 
degrentAs, pnvsertim fiunoMW, puUiros, notorios, et 
manifestos nullateiius fnt-eant, nutriaot, ant Mmfortent, 
hoRptteutar, aut manuteneant, immo eondem fures, la- 
trones, et depr)i>datores quoscanq. ab eiadem pttrtiboa 
et territoriis de Tvndall et Rvddrsdall amoveant, ricq. 
amoreri &ciant et pnKureot, seu saltan eosden fares, 
latroaee, depnriatoree, et raptures quoKunq- ci^Ust, 
tieq. capi facient eosdemq. rectificmt et joEtifireiil 

Capellani tcto, Cutati, et nos Cnrati in eisdem pai^ 
tibiu et territoriis diriaa Mlebiantss, hnjasmodi fares. 
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latrones, et depnedittcireK, ealtem piihllooH, notorios, 
fit mmnifestos kd s>crsmenU pwiiit«ntw, euohiiriiitin, 
aepnltoTK, Mpteraq, aacntm^ntit HUt Raoranifintaliii xine 
debita restitutione ttpoliatis facta ant RufRoieiiti rautione 
de restituendo pnestita, niiii in mortis srtiriilo, et tunc 
ad sBcramfiDta ptenitenti;? et eiiotian^tp duntAxat, non 
aatem ad sepnlturam, sab pmia isuKpensionin ob officio et 
beDe6cio, nullatenus admittanl. 

Dariderantur trqwTitin, at rimrlnrio. tnim trantgreMiorii'm 
Ttontntfriu propter hialvm ^ing. fblitirum tn regiitro. 



^ 



Bjcakiws permisfiione divina Dunetm. Episcopne uni- 
Tersis et tdnguliB Rectoribus, Vicariis, Capellanis, Curatia, 
et non Cunttif quibuscunq, ruram animarum faabentibiu, 
infra territorium de Tyndall et Ryddysdall nostm diocee. 
Salatem, fFratiam, et boned ictionem. Sciatis Sand]* 
CbareltoD, Crysty Milborn, Howy Milbome, Atkin 
Milbom, filiutn Wiliielmi Milbom, Laury Rubeson, 
Davy Robeson. Sandy Robeson, GiUy Tod of ye Crake- 
aUer of Smebemouth, George Tod, Rouly Tod, Taminy 
Tod, Sandy Tod of ye Shawe, Georfre Merfihall, Sandy 
Hanter, a WDtentia exconnnunicationis, quam in eosdenif 
pro eonim contumatia promulgavimuB, per uos absolutoa 
esse, et eommunioui hominum ac sacrig ecdeeite resti- 
tntos, Req. noBtne ciirrectioni humiliter mbniitlentes, 
iojuDCtiones, salutarenive suscepiRse pKnitentiam, vide- 
licet ut de cietero rapiuam, furtum, aut latrocinium 
publice, manifeste, vel occulte non committaiil, neo 
aliquis eorum conimitt«t, aut talia committeDti auxilium, 
consilium, vel favorem prsateot, nee aliquia eoruin 
prsgtet, seu talia connoittentium consilium quoviamodo 
celent seu celet, celarive procureut »eu procurot Item 
quod post diem Merc, proiime futurum, viz. £(t diem 
OM Septembrie jam instant noo incedant nee aliquli 
eoT. incedat pedes aut eijues indictus subicinio Aiiglice 
a Jacke aut fcalea, Anglice a Sale! or a Knupeteall HUt 
aliis armis defenaivis quibuac. uec equitent aut oor. 
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•lii(ut« c^uitot aupar c^uo aut «<)•* ctyiu T«)or, caa»- 
muni l)g«>iawn wa ti iaUon*, «n«dit its mIMm M Mto 
denvioai aW eantim Soatea ««1 kUm ragi* i 



M. RMWhU ftd dJTiiM initu Mdiend. ral irHiwiM iidbi 
hctod. M« kIU <)u»ruuii. fikciend. ib^icMiit ••■ d*- 
poOMit, ak^. aor. <)ulUbet >dj>ciat at Jaywaal ama 
innaiTv qwM. si qua kaba*nt, li k4 loafitadiMM ■iili 
cubitj aa asteiuUnI at i|iuindia AMrint atn aliqaii aar. 
tiMtiX mtiw «wmI. arllu- aev (spdL Mt memHw. 4m4. 
raw iMiUo. MnnoiMw Mt vattev habwt aU cwb Canto 
Mt Saear4ola iUiaa «ccl<" vri oafalha sab ^mm hi i ■■■ 
w^a ri i <f <UM in aoa at torvm ^acaUikel «■•« ^aa hjs 
iMMtris iilfaBctiaBlbaa ant ani car. nan yaw t a tal «■■ 
•Art« axnanr prout cxtunc «t (stsac pn«t tammme 
y^a^w^ga■ll^rl. in arniiiiii juttitia majjawai ««Ua iptw, 
te. DiM.tBMctran^^drNorbMaaaba. VB'SS^Wmmh. 
SlfLA.a. 14m. 
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DOUBLE OF THE CO\TR.\CT 

HMmxT net 

KING AND SEVERAL OF HIS Sl'BJGCTS. 

ntW «ktaal «t lUi ««iMB Mrf. I9 vUih *■ BmAhmm. 
■waiui *^ vtntkm at Ailt 1^ M\kmj. li fc *> taafc 
<4tlM MMmv «kn* aaaMH* ii ««• a( tt* laaOM mInk*- 
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&e WTBckfuIl and intiilltiTalilF tklHniitie^ sne loi^r «us- 
tained Iv ur. our treodti, our iwrvvtits. niiil inhBhtt>iit8, 
ufOL ^iroper laode anii licrfitafrw. al tli€ tiaiiilK nt' thelTW 
atid murthereni, witlitii she Hu;hluiil« and Bnrdmirs ; 
w^crebT our hlii'id? Lbvp Imnn rriinlly «]im1. niir |>nndB 
he iqun deprednooii viuleirtJiP reft and opuilBM, uid oar 
most plentiful! and priititKlile Foumce, for tear nf their 
E and opprntiinits. left dmwlal Hiid detwrl. wilh- 
: or lufaBhituit. tti our iamiouBfiBhle reprMu^h 
and aluaneful wrank. if wtw sail anj- Iniifftir iiairW-t U> 
aw SIC ]Brfull and alloVBlilc renituliM as Oi>d, nur 
bHHtr. and the niBniorBble «xamplee (if our vnrthir pn>- 
dMeaaan, still extant in tlw retmrif at thnr diiyw, {iravwi 
i*«vfcaBd^fcir the TepreBHing of tl)tiir intuileiim-: And, 
Maaitafac tbenrithall. the royal] and prinoolie dla|MMK 
Imb 4f fli^ moat fraciouB eovermitp lord, uttorlt pv«pie 
««f fcr liie sii|ipTeaBuif: of thu inismous lij'lcp ' of Uw- 
iMi fiamnerc, and qulml earnest and faithful! dutip our 
f^ikajoid plaoes crare^ of ur, for the furtherance of hi« 
mORt hotuirahlr reflolutjon at this tvme. for 
air a Femime., wherebj' our oureiphta 
fcilhlil Mil hafe liein ua litle hinder to the (rood hucihik of 
Ac |;reat care and parner 'taiie alrayes lie hi« hifrhnen 
mti bk Mtcret rouoati!!, Ui ■■ork the said aSeii : Tliair- 
fere, and for remeid of our bypaet sloutii that way, 
in tfae Eaar ad God. and irith his MajeetJes f^rsciocu 
approiialiain aad aUtnraiue, we all and ererie ane of na, 
', and prutCEtit, like as, be 
tfw — o», Bvear, and protect, apMi otir 
I, that, B« ve are in hearU trew 
and UAfaH, mad •bedieut »ubject>, to the King^a 
Majcstw, mil eurerw^ lord aud hi* sutluiritie, ao4 
alwayn answerable to ha bieueit Iaw* ; h>, in wur tmftrte, 
•e abhorre,dainpue,iutd detect BUtreBWHi, murtlier, lir»- 
Tjteiof, rei-ieeinif «f wouieu, thtft, riMtM, of Uiift, forti- 
f^ieng or aaugtiu^i with tlieiveii, shading uf true nieiia 
blood, camtavB and luauifiwt opjireiuiiiii, rea«8t »f psrsuiii 




^ 
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tarommunlrat, or at Ihp home,' for criminaU caiuea, 
with th* authora aiii] mmmittm thereof obatsumevn- ; 
it) furtlier taken whrnif, ve bind and obleU us, our 
•IrM auil cuMWcson uf uur lauds and heret^n, to oar 
•Dv»mi« lord and hi* ■ucre*snrs. that, witktn ten dajaa 
after our suhwriptiau tu the present, « 
and b« oppin procIaniatioD at 
tMM>b«mwM vithin the ahriMoaaa, <)>lM>ia tk« 
tt t t ^W Mid linimers dwell, as alw, b« futieKlar 
hrtinirttoM to themwll^ f*v« up aU bu4a «r fiii.iiiMiip. 
kjndma, orenicrhl. maintenanr«, or iwwmim, if aaj 
w« hare, with eummon theivea and Wokeo dam or 
tmnehM. unamvervahle to hia hienea bw«s : and 
nU, fn then furth, aAiuMlte' and tnielMi, jofoe aad 
coocurre together, ab weill in aolioa aa in haarl, te 
thv puraule. with fire and sword, of all ami lAattummrwK 
within lhi« ttialme. •»( »hat»uin«*«r dma^ ^aiBth, 
or ntraame. who htkof tharired, be «fta pnAmmdmm, 
lo compeir In answer to ntmplMBta, and !■ ivIm^ 
ther Riasters at his nu^estie and tar«a aaM bad^ 
aty or ntU for iher dtsobedienrc W daawicad h fili la a 
and ovtlaww, together with whatsorrvr tWr p«rtakM^ 
MiOiunt and rMifMra, and all (ir otkar, h Am Ow 
tyiM tlwr W dmwKMd f^tivw, nU fiunnk to tkaa. 



awllBrt ^«kals«nM«wr : A» Ijtnayca *» hind Md •Ucii 
w, In Muwr ftrMid, thntif anj^MMcw, dvcUi^sUdB 
■ ■I liiiiiim . apin lai l ialii . liihiM lai lailiiii. iliidin n i . 
WW, poitiMMa, WUtwwa, arothtraSnar jnMte- 
ItoB ^nUtomwvw, VMHatts wfof the cr yww hifa« 
MtytitaHl. «r aar «tlMr f<rtihn>fc h* IH* or ■■■>■, 
««,ar>nT«f w>n«4art*h«Mdw taM pataana dadl^ 



tiOTiiaawdt^aa H lt t aal ifp ahM d. htMg Mrf |iw it 




"^zr^ 


■■« 


z«^ 








'.x^ 



bavis «r«ar fvA -rf ^ liU 



fiihli,M< «« MHf pwMhctot M aiirCBtp *7^ 

<iT— g f if ti a r (!owi* iu .a-* ti*)' •«• in ikt ^*» 
^MfCr, Wbi^ iJwit/w Hwued CluireU>, Iw llac wumit' 

y h<M >.w: Aiiiltfitbeiuiuul^'ttM«w«ljr«iau«c- 

TOt. J- O 



tio 
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Itk* ^fntjva, mhI tuffpni t)ia mIiI* thNrtv anti rubti«r» to 
(MM tkruw iiur btHiiiili*, without punuMiut them hmI 
inkkin^i iilhvr thorturv iir lni|iiipi)inir»t nv majr, in tlMt ear* 
<t« iuv«)>l i)H ti« th(> )iuiltiii(>u at i)ubatiuini>rer Uwft or 
utW orviiip (hut tliv^yiHiuintll. aap«rtvr* with ikewtberia 
Ntd )iuni«hNitiil» t)>«r«fW», «Hmfttnn« tn th» art of hffift- 
ntMtt: AwJ tf it thfcll huppln any «towtfi, wif orap iHM 
«tuu tw W MtMMiiltMl at Mtf tjriH* Iwiraftw, Hpi«a aajr Us 
htwwa ml^vrt*. W n^t tntMbiUnla «1ddB mt Wwatfi 
iA4JwMkti«iwfemMa,tk»iuMWi«Mliiid to ■■ 
Wt)WttwwiM«f tlwcM^twanriaWr fclte-wc thwrf 
to Mm w um* . —4 At ywww Mrf y to « ■Uwti to — W 
t|Hli«MH tki» r>ih « u« otaUtM. umI ^wkwr ttwir M* nntt 
within tmr Uwa^l*. •« mU. ii,»>totB» t&M«ltar, U 



t»U>M|MttH«rMU»JM«ii^toWr< ~ ~ 



«m4 Itk « 
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flrmanco, iitifruH or aifi ti) llbertia, upon i|iih«t«iimav«r 
band, pruminn, rvitltiiUiiiiii, or aMurHiiov, bacaiiflunua; 
but mil preMtTit lilm Ui lili mi^aitla, hliciiuiiiallcir juitii««, 
to b« puuiibuU fur )■!■ offenots, uiidur tbti |>bIii«, Ilka- 
way«R, to be rtijiiito culp>blo of btx thoftunuN daidv, and 
punUhabla acoordlntclle : And flnallla, that we (luratitrat 
and all ila punoni quhataumuvvr, «■ dwell* upon uur landa 
and otheni foruid*, ■nil alwaym Ixt ati*w«nbl« ta uur ao- 
veraue lord aiid bli authorltle, and mII oompelr beforo hia 
bienenK and hU counwitl, (jubunMiiivor wu ihall liappin to 
be charged Tor tbat eUfr.t, under tbo palnea <wntalned In 
t)ie acta of caution found fur oWrvatlon of the frunerall 
bandi: And i^if for exerutUin nf any of tbe pmmlmea, 
we, or any of uk, be iiuarrelled by ony clan, breiiichv, or 
Kurnami!, to (|ubuin Ibu theovnit pertointM, wa bind and 
obleii ui and our foruldi, affauldlie and truelie, to eon- 
curre and oMiiit with other* agaiunt the brenich, ■urnoma 
or claun that i(uaiTeLIi, ■• if it were uur proper cam ; aud 
■all enteem tbe fdd. If any follow, ei|nall to »■ all. In 
witncM quhoreof, our wverane lord, in token of hi« Mid 
approbation, and allowance of the premimMtR, and evere 
ane of u«, for ur and our foruidi, have lubucryvlt tfala 
prevent, to be in«ert and reipatrat in the lK>uk* of the 
aecret counsell, and to have tbe iitrength of ana decreit 
thereof against tbe contraveiners. Wberunto our aub- 
amptiooa sail seme for ane lufficient warrand fur evere 
Bue of uo. This band, written by William Wyllie, 
clerk. Sic mbicribilur. James R.^Leaax, Huntlie, Mon- 
Inaa Cancellarine, Angtis, Herji, Coithnew, Traquair, 
Loehuivar, Johnstuun, Dmmlaninic, David Scot of Stob- 
MilL Apiid Jedburgh, 29th March, 1B12, \Valter Scot 
•f GoldielandB, H'alter Scot of Tuhelaw, Robert Scot, 
hia aoue, Jameg Gleilstanes of Cocklsw, H'illiam Elliot 
•f FalneiBh, Robert Scot of Satsheilla, Walter Scot of 
Batden, Sym Scot of Bonniton, and M'iUiajn Scot in 
Bmifitle in the Water of Aill, with our hands at the 
f^ led be James I'rimerose, clerk of conaell, at onr 
iiwinit J. Primeroae. Robert Scott in Stirkfield, with 
kaad at tfa« pen ted be WiUiam Wyly, wryter of thia 
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bftDd. Umiiam Sect of Hartwoodmyres, Philip Soot of 
Dryhi^^ Robert Soot of Aikwood^ William Soot of Hov- 
pMly. Jodlrargli, 29th of October, 1612^ William Soot 
of Whythanght, James Scot of Gilmeradengh^ and John 
Dialgleidi of Donchar^ with oar handa at the pw led be 
William Wylie, clerk. W. Wyllie. 
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SIR PATRICK SPENS 



One editiua of the present ballad is well known ; 
having appeared in the Rcliqucs of Ancient Poetry, 
and having been inserted in almost every subse- 
quent collection of Scottish songs. But it seems 
to have occurred to no editor, that a more complete 
copy of the song might be procured. That, with 
which the public is now presented, is taken from 
two MS. copies,^ collated with several verses, recited 
by the Editor's friend, Robert Hamilton, Esq., ' 
advocate, being the l6th, and the four which 
follow. But, even with the assistance of the com- 
mon copy, the ballad seems still to be a fragment. 
The cause of Sir Patrick Spens' voyage is, however, 
pointed out distinctly ; and It shows that the song 
has claim to high antiquity, as referring to a very 
remote period in Scottish history. 

Alexander ni. of Scotland died in IS85 ; and, for 
the misfortune of his country, as well as his own, 
he had been bereaved of all his children before his 
decease. The crown of Scotland descended upon 
his granddaughter, Margaret, termed, by our hts- 

> That the publio might poBseaa this curioue frogmeat u enth-B 
U poadble, the Editor gure ooe oC theaa copies, which aeems the 
moM perfeoC. to Mr. Robert JomieBDn, to be inserted in his Col- 
leatioQ. It alio baa been published vith many ouriooB illiutn- 
tiona in Mr. John Finlay's ScoUiih Siitoricai and Bavuintic 
BaUadt. Glugov, 1808. 

> [Babert Hamilton. Esq.. Sheriff of Lanukshire, and one of 
the Prinoipal Clerks of Sesnon, died in 1831.— J. G. L.J [There 
aienuioQi lefereuoes to HknulCon in Loekbort's Life of Scott.] 
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torians, the Maid of Nartmif. She w«s the only 
offspring of a marriage betwixt Eric, King of 
Norway, and Margaret, daughter of Alexander iii. 
The kingdom had been secured to her by the 
Parliament of Scotland, held at Scone, the year 
preceding her grandfather's death. The regency 
of Scotland entered into a congress with the 
ministers of the King of Norway, and with those 
of England, for the establishment of good order in 
the kingdom of the infant Princess, Shortly 
afterwards, Edward i. conceived the idea of 
matching his eldest son, Edward, Prince of Wales, 
with the young Queen of Scotland. The plan was 
eagerly embraced by the Scottish nobles ; for, at 
that time, there was little of the national animosity, 
which afterwards blazed betwixt the countries, and 
they patriotically looked forwani to the important 
advantage of uniting the island of Britain into one 
kingdom. But Eric of Norway seems to have been 
unwilling to deliver up his daughter; and, while 
the negotiations were thus protracted, the death of 
the Maid of Norway effectually crushed a scheme, 
the consequences of which might have been, that 
the distinction betwixt England and Scotland 
would, in our day, have been as obscure and uDin- 
teresting as that of the realms of the heptarchy. — 
Hailes' AnnaU; Fordun, etc. 

The unfortunate voyage of Sir Patrick Spens may 
really have taken place, for the purpose of bringing 
back the Maid of Norway to her own kingdom ; a 
purpose which was probably defeated by the 
jealousy of the Norwegians, and the reluctance of 
King Eric. I find no traces of the disaster in 
Scottish history ; but, when we consider the meagre 
materials whence Scottish history is drawn, this is 
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DO conclusiTe u^oment against the truth of the 
tnditioti. That a Scottish vessel, sent upon such 
AD embassy, might, as represented in the ballad, 
have been freighted with the noblest youth in the 
kingdom, is sufficiently probable ; and, having been 
delayed in Norway, till the tempestuous season was 
come on, its fate can be no matter of surprise. 
The commissioners recorded in history, sent by the 
Scottish nation to receive their Queen, were Sir 
David Wemyss, of Wemyss, and Sir Michael Scott 
of Balwearie ; the same, whose knowledge, sur- 
passing that of his age, procured him the reputa- 
tion of a wizard. But, perhaps, the espedltion of 
Sir Patrick Spens was previous to this solemn 
embassy. The introduction of the King into the 
ballad seems a deviation from history ; unless we 
suppose, that Alexander was, before his death, 
desirous to see his grandchild and heir. 

The Scottish monarchs were much addicted to 
' sit in Dunfermline town,' previous to the accession 
of the Bruce dynasty. It was a favourite abode of 
Alexander himself, who whs killed by a fall from 
his horse, in the vicinity [near Kinghorn], and was 
buried in the Abbey of Dunfermline. 

There is a beautiful German translation of this 
ballad, as it appeared in the Reliqiies, in the Volk's- 
Lieder of Professor Herder — an elegant work, in 
which it is only to be regretted that the actual 
popular songs of the Germans form so trifling a 
proportion. 

The tune of Mr. Hamilton's copy of Sir Patrick 
1 is ditferent from that to which the words are 
commonly sung ; being less plaintive, and having a 
bold nautical turn in the close. 

[The existence of the ballad was not generally 
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17fi5 Bishop Percy published a 
version in his Reliques, ' from two «s, copies trans- 
mitted from Scotland.' Who transmitted them, 
how the transmitter obtained them, or in what 
relation each or both stood to the version given by 
Percy — on none of those points have we any infor- 
mation, Percy's version, consisting of eleven 
stanzas, very closely corresponds with a version of 
fifteen stanzas preserved in the Herd hs., except 
that it lacks the description of the storm at sea. 
Herd in his ScaliUh Songn, 1769, reprinted the Percy 
version with the substitution of Sir Andrew Wood 
for Sir Patrick Spence, and in his 17T(i edition 
restored Sir Patrick Spence. His mb, version can 
hardly have been a late corruption of the Percy 
version, of that version after its publication by 
Percy ; but is it a corruption of a similar version 
which by another tradition had been preserved in a 
purer form, or is it one of the versions utilised by 
Percy ? The latter supposition is at least highly 
probable, but if it be accepted, then we must con- 
clude either (I) that the other version utilised by 
Percy differed greatly from it in certain forms of 
expression, or (2) that Percy himself has greatly 
modified the literary characteristics of the ballad. 
If the second version was transmitted by Lord 
Hailes, it probably diifered a good deal in expression 
from the version in the Herd ms. ; but while ballads 
preserved from an early period in ms. are usually 
of higher literary merit than those which, like the 
Herd ms. version, had been preserved by uneducated 
tradition, certain expressions in the Percy version — 
such as 'eldern knight,' 'cork-heild schoon,' and 
'goldkems in their hair' — seem to betray the art 
of the f ripperer. 
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a more 'complete "copy; but (1) the Percy 

-to say nothing of the Herd ms. version — ^i» 

■ perfect poetic whole than the so-cdied 

! to 



mplete' versions; 
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the sense that it narrated a more circumstantial tale. 
But, in any case, the two earliest known versions — 
the Herd and the Percy — merely suggest disaster 
to some (now unknown) naval expedition, under- 
taken at the request of some (now unknown) 
Scottish king, at a dangerous season of the year — 
neither the purport nor the destination of the 
expedition being so much as alluded to. This may 
have been the consideration which first induced the 
late Professor Child, while not wholly d^crediting 
the theory — resting on no direct evidence — <if the 
very early origin of the ballad, to regard it as an 
open question whether the ballad was historical or 
not ; but what faith he may originally have possessed 
in the historical importance of the ballad, must 
have been still more rudely shaken, when he came 
to give fuU consideration to the northern version of 
an analogous, or the same, ballad, ' Young Allan ' 
(Cmilo's Balladi, iv. pp. 375-385), the hero of which 
is ' only a shipmaster of purely local fame,' if of 
local fame he was. True, those versions cannot 
claim an authoritative tradition, and may merely 
represent the utilisation of an older ballad to 
commemorate a later event of merely local interest ; 
but the omission both of ' Norraway ' and the 
'Queen's daughter' from those versions, as well 
as from the Herd and Percy versions of 'Sir 
Patrick Spence,' is at least a notable coincidence. 
A definite historical character was first conferred 
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on the ballMl bj Seott, on the *nlhority of two 
Ml. copies collated ' with several verses recited 
by ■ frieod.' The recited verses relate to ex- 
pedients used to stop the leak in the ship — 
expedients referred to in other ballads, and more 
particuIaTly in the hallad of 'Y'oung AUan'; and 
since Scott limits the information of his friend to 
those expedients, we must assume that he got no 
information from him in regard to Norway. As for 
the two MS. copies, Scott must have known the 
Herd MS. version ; and many of his amendments 
(see footnotes to the text) clearly show that he 
made use of it, or one closely resembling it. But 
whether or not, he describes the other hs. — which 
he gave to Jamieson (published in Jamieson's 
Balladt (IS06), t. 157), but of the source of which 
he supplied no information — as seemingly the ' most 
perfect " of the two ; and the significance of the 
description is apparent if we consider that (apart 
from the late Bucban invention) the version given 
to Jamieson is the only known version which con- 
tains any reference to Norway. Here are the 
stanxas relating to it : — 

'They mounted sail on Munenday mom, 

Wi' a' the haste they may ; 
And they hae landed in Norravay 
Upon the Wednesday. 



' They haduB been ■ month, a month 

In Norraway but three. 
Till lads o' NorrawBy began to say, 
" Ye spend a' our vhite mouie, 

' " Ye spend a" our good kingis goad. 
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' " Ye lie, ye lie, ye liars loud, 
Sae weel 'e 1 hear you lie. 

' " For I brought as much white money 

At will gain my men and me ; 
I brought half a fou o' good red good 
Out o'er the sea with me." ' 

Scott's amendments on the stanzas — apart from 
the substitution of the archaic 'Wodensclay' for 
' Wednesday ' and of ' week ' for ' month ' — are con- 
fined to details of rhythm and style ; l)ut if we are to 
regard this version as 'the most perfect' in the 
matter of information, to which Scott had access, 
then we must credit Scott himself with the author- 
ship of elucidatory lines introducing allusions to the 
King's daughter of Norway. Once he had ascer- 
tained that Norway was the destination of the 
expedition, he apparently felt justified in inferring 
that its purpose was to bring home not merely the 
King's daughter, but Margaret, the ' Maid of 
Norway,' who succeeded to the Scottish throne on 
the death, in 128;), of her grandfather Alexander in. 
The King's daughter having been thus definitely 
assigned a place in the ballad by Scott, Motherwell 
broached the hypothesis that the ballad had refer- 
ence to the wreck on their voyage homewards of 
ambassadors sent in 1 3S 1 to convoy, not the 
daughter of the King of Norway to Scotland, but 
her mother, daughter of Alexander ni., to Norway ; 
and hardly had Motherwell mentioned his theory— 
which he fortified by calculations which it would be 
superfluous to refute — when Peter Buchan found 
corroboration of it 'strong as holy writ' in the 
following choice example of ballad doggrel, supplied 
by his ' wight of Homer's craft ' : — 
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' But I maun sail the seas the morti. 

And likewise sae maun you — 
To Noron-aj- wi' onr king's daughter ; 
A chosen queen she's now." 

In ScoitUA VenmcitlaT Literature (pp. 350-55) 1 
ventured to suggest that the Sir Patrick Spence, or 
Spens, of the ballad may have been Sir Patrick Vans 
of fiambaiToch, the original ambsssador sent to 
negotiate the marriage between James vt. and Anne 
of Denmark, and that the ballad mav have voieed 
the rumour of disaster to the expeiHtion of James vi. 
when in company with Sir Patrick Vans he set out 
during tempestuous weather in October 1589 to 
bring home his bride, who had been driven back, 
by stormy weather to the coast of Norway, The 
very indefiniteness of the early versions seems to 
favour such an hjrpothesis, for they do little more 
than prelude disaster, and the ' Xorraway' stanzas, 
even if of some antiquity, may have been a later 
interpolation. Had the forebodings been veriSed 
by events, the whole stoiy of the expedition would 
probably have been given in very full detaiL But 
whatever the origin of the ballad, the theory of its 
unique antiquity rests on a mere inference of Scott, 
which there are no sufficient facts to warrvit- More 
than this, the ballad could not have been preserved 
from so remote a period, in any near resemblance to 
its present litemy form ; and the absence of any 
references to it in the older writers is almost proof 
positive that it had no existence until towards the 
close of the sixteenth century. 

The more important variabons tn the texts of 
Scott's authorities, and his own variations from his 
authorities, are given in the footnotes ; and certain 
references by Lockbart to the Bucban version are 
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deleted. Other versions, ^ taken down from recita 
tion' at a late period, supply nothing of value, 
except negatively, in their lack of any reference to 
Norway or the Queen's daughter. The variations in 
the name of the hero — ' Earl Patrick,' ^ Sir Andrew 
Wood,' ' Patrick Graham,' ^ Young Allan,' etc. — 
represent perhaps chiefly the vagaries of the 
popular imagination.] 
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Thk King sits in Dunfermline town, 
Drinkin)( the blude-red wine; 

' ' whare will I get a skeelv skipper,* 
To sail this new * ship of mine ! " 



O up and spake an eldem knight. 
Sat at the King's right kne«, — 

' Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor, 
That ever sail'd the sea.'* 



Our King has written a braid letter. 

And sealed ^ it with his hand. 
And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 

Was walking on the strand.' 

' In ^nging. tb* l&Mqmtion O ia kdded to the leoDDd uid 
fboMh llBM. * SUilr Ittptirr. tldlful muiner. [H*r<l ud 
Pan; hkT« 'guiil lailoi,' vid the Juniinoa tbruod. 'mAriner.'] 
*['N«*' it adcUJ by ScotL] • [Hwd m. Pan:; ranioa hat 
'nkib aiMHi' tor 'emikil'd.'] ' [Hnnl tnif Tntnirin Psrer ha* 
'■icn'd.'l *['3tmul' ia ^pwaDU.v 8«olt'> uwn. Penj n«U 
'■•Bdii,' Mid Hard 'Leilh Swula'— th» tbip* Uiftt Kt hU with 
In 1589 WMV ' lyaul in LMth.' li^pt fat the wmnti 
maBlkuwd. tin tbr*« Bnt -•--■— tgm with Iha F*riij T*niao.) 
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' To Noroway, to Noroway, 
To Norowav o^er the faem ; 

The King's daughter of Noroway, 
Tis thou maun bring her hame/ 



The first word ^ that Sir Patrick read, 

Sae loud loud ^ lau^ied he ! 
The neist word ^ that Sir Patrick read. 

The tear blinded his ee. 

VI 

^ O wha is this has done this deed. 

And tauld the King o*" me,^ 
To send us out, at this time of the year, 

To sail upon the sea ? 

^ Be it wind, be it weet, be it hail, be it sleet. 

Our ship must sail the faem ; 
The King^s daughter of Noroway, 

Tis we must fetch her hame.'* 

1 [Thu 8tui» is Apparently the work <A Soott to 'oomplete' tlie 
story,] 3 [»Une.'— Percy.] » ['Aloud iMigh.'— Peray. There 
IB no oorreaponding aUuua in the Jamieeon venion, and the H«rd 
Btanza differs oonsideiably from Pero>' and Seott.] * [The line 
is from the Jamieson version : the remainder of the stansa is fhnn 
Pensy.] ^ pph^ g^st line of the stansa is from Jamieson, with 
variations ; in the second, * faem ' is substituted for ' mom ' ; the 
remainder is apparently Seott's own.] 

VOU I. P 
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Tbev boyaed tbeir sbUb od MoneDdaj' moiB, J 

^\'i' a.' the speed tbej maj ; 
Tbev h«e landed in Sotowbj, 

Upon a Wodensdav. 



Ttt^ faadna been a veek,a week. 
Id N<HY>way. but twae. 

When that the lords o" Norowaj 
Began aloud to mv, — 



* Ye Scottubnes ipeod a' our King's goud. 

And a* our Queenis fee.' 
' Ye lie, ye lie. ye li»rs load ! 

Fu' loud I bear ye lie. 
zi 
'For I brought as modi whit« monie. 

As gaoe* my men and me. 
And I brought ft half-fou * o' gude red good. 

Out o'er the sea wi' me. 



Hake ready,* make ready,' my merrymen a' ! 

Our gude ship sails the mom.' 
' Now. ever alake,^ my master dear, 

I fear a deadly storm ! 
I [finnwriri 11 tir frnm thi r«Tnl»iiiTwiina. wUktgatm^ 
* [' Htr,'— P—y-] ■ [Bonvw^ fram aMtltw (tti^ of tka 
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' I saw the new moon, late yestreen, 
Wi' the auld moon in her arm ; 

And if we gang to sea, master, 
I fear we "11 come to harm.' 



They hadna sailed a league, a league," 

A league but barely three,* 
When the lift grewdark, and the windblew loud. 

And gurly grew the sea.* 

The ankers brak, and the topmasts lap,^ 

It was sic a deadly storm ; 
And the waves cam o'er the broken ship, 

Till a' her sides were torn. 



' O where will I get a gude sailor, 
To take my helm in hand, 

Till I get up to the tall topmast, 
To see if I can spy land ?^ 



' [In thin eUioai Scotl prefers the JsnueMn to tho Percy.] 
' [The repetitioD of ' t, league' ia Scott'a. The Km. have 'on (or 
'upon the') sen.'] ' ['Barely ' from JanuBBOn, and "three' from 
Herd.] * [This Doaplet ib m&inlj' Scott'i Dvn. The nesreat 
approuh to 'gurl; grew the aea.' is the 'ugly, Qgly were the 
jaws,' elD. of the Herd.] " [Tlie first half of the stuua in from 
Jamieson, with alight verbal amendmeata ; the aeoond half is 
■ppajeutly Soolt's own.] ' Liip, sprang. ' [Chiefly from 
Herd, with emeadaCions ftom Hamilton. For ' gude Bailor," Herd 
baa 'pretty boy,' and Junleaon 'bonny boy.' For 'my helm,' 
Herd has ' my steer.'] 
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XVII* 

*0 ht»rt» Atn I, A NAtlor gude. 

To taiki« the helm in hand, 
Ulll Vtui 1^1 up to the tall topmast; 

lUit t fear you Ml ne er spy land." 

win * 

)U haUiM |^^lle a ^tt'fik a step^ 

A tWy^ but hart^y ane« 
WKm a UhiI IWw ciut of our jEOodlj shxpk 

A^U thff^ «Ut w«^ it ciuHii^ ia. 

.Vni: Hia^t qWit iiiiV vwir ibi|i% -iiifei, 
\}f%i. \w Ttai tiihr :$«»i wimi in.*' 

w 
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O laith, laith, were our gude Scots lords ' 
To weet their cork-heel'd * shoon ! 

But lang or a' the play was plaj'd, 
They wat their hats aboon.* 



And * mony was the feather-bed. 
That flattered * on the faem ; 

And mony was the gude lord's so 
That never mair cam hame. 



The ladyes wrang their fingers white. 
The maidens tore their hair, 

A" for the sake of their true loves ; 
For them they '11 see nae mair. 



O lang, laiig, may the ladyes sit, 
Wi" their fans into their hand. 

Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the strand ! 

> [From Herd andJamiesan. Feray bas, ' Our Seota uoblei were 
rigbt Isith.'J ' ['Conl-blBck.' — Herd. 'Leathem.' — Jamjeaon.] 
I [Herd. Jamiesoti lisa 'Their hata were wat abouii.' ond Percy, 
■ Thair hata they awam aboone.'J * [SUiueM xiii. and uiiL are 
ftom the Jamieaon, with alight emendationi,] ' FlaUered, flut- 
tered, or rather floated, on the foam. ' [The atanu la from 
Percy, with alight emendatioaa, and the subslitution of 'atnuid' 
for 'Und.'] 
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And laap, I^i^ m^v 

WT their gixBl luiiaa ia their hair. 
A' wHtn^ tor thar am dear I uwj ! 

Par tben thrvH Me ne mm. 



O fintv nnia off Aberdeen, 

Tis fifty &thoiBsdeep, 
And thei« lies gode Sir htxkJL SpoB, 

Wr the Scotx loHi at hia feeL 




• wiff bna Sorwajf, ■ ihipwradi on ike nonk osaM 
I pnitablB M aidiM in the Firch of Fotb e> l^j : Md tto 
iiiii-lii il^l Inintmiil I - 'If- "II' 



HlHtod !■ in tha Jm 
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To tend u» oat at this time of the gear 
To laii upon the »ea .'—St. vi, 11. 3-4. 

By a Scottish Act of Parliament, it was euacted, that no 
ship ahould be freig^hted out of the kingdom, with any 
staple ^ods, betwixt the feast of Simon'e day and Jude 
KxdCaadleiaaB.^Jataeg III. Parliament 2d, chup. 15. [The 
quotation is from the old ed. of Scotch Statulet.] Such 
irag the terror entertained for naviffating the North Seas 
in winter. 

I saw the new moon, etc. —St. xiii. 

['The bard, l« sure, wm weatherwiae, who framed the 
grand old Ballad of Sir Patrick Spenb.' — Colerume'h 
Sibs/Uine Leave*.— J. G. L.] 

[The aaying is, however, quite a common one in 
Scotland.] 

When a boat flew out of our goodly nhip. — St. xviii. 1. S. 

1 believe a modern seaman would say, a plank had 
started; which must have been a frequent incident dur- 
in^f the infancy of ship-huildiug. Mr. Fiulay, however, 
thinks it rather means that a bolt gave way. The remedy 
applied seems to be that mentioned in Cook's Voyage*, 
when, upon some occasion, to stop a leak, which could 
not be got at in the inside, a quilteil sail was brought 
under the vessel, which, being drawn into the leak by the 
auction, prevented the entry of more water. Chaucer says, 

guifta that it na'aa old.' 






AULD MAITLAND 

NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED [1803] 

This ballad, notwithstanding its present appearance, 
has A claim to very high antiquity. It has been 
preserved by tradition ; and is, perhaps, the mast 
authentic instance of a long and very old poem, 
exclusively thus preserved. It is only known to a 
few old people upon the sequestered banks of the 
Bttrick ; and is published, as written down from 
the recitation of the mother of Mr. James Hogg,' 
who sings, or rather chaunts it, with great anima- 
tion. She learned the ballad from a blind man, 
who died at the advanced age of ninety, and is said 
to have been possessed of much traditionary know- 
ledge. Although the language of this poem is 
much modernised, yet many words, which the 
reciters have retained without understanding them, 
still preserve traces of its antiquity. Such are the 
words springaU (corruptly pronounced ipringtealU), 
portcuUtse, and many other appropriate terms 
and chivalry, which could never have been 
introduced by a modern ballad-mnker. The in- 
cidents are striking and well managed ; and they 
are in strict conformity with the manners of the 
age in which they are placed. The Editor has, 
therefore, been induced to illustrate them, at eon- 

■ This old waman is atill olive, and st present leoidei at Cnlg 
ol Dauglaa, in Selkirkatiiie. ISOS.— The mother of the ' Ettriok 
Shepherd ' li now deceued. ISiO. 
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siderable length, by parallel passages from Froissart, 
and other historians of the period to which the 
events refer. 

The date of the ballad cannot be ascertained with 
any degree of accuracy. Sir Richard Maitland, the 
hero of the poem, seems to have been in possession 
of his estate about 1 250 ; so that, as he survived the 
commencement of the wars betwixt England and 
Scotland in 12^6, his prowess against the English, 
in defence of his castle of Lauder, or Thirlestane, 
must have been exerted during his extreme old age. 
He seems to have been distinguished for devotion 
as well as valour; for, a.d. 1249, Dominus Ricardus 
de Mautlant gave to the abbey of Dryburghj ' Tcttom 
mat de Haubenlside, in territorio sua de Thirteslane, 
pro salute animte sate, el ipotiste suce, antecetiorum 
tuoTwn el siiccessomm suomm, in perpetuiim.' ^ He 
also gave to the same convent, ' Omnet terras, t/aas 
Walitrtu de Giling tenuit in feodo tuo de Tliirleslane, 
et paatura incommuni de Thirlestane, ad quadragtnUl 
ones, sexagiala vaccas, et ad viginli equos.' — Cartulary 
of Dryburgh Abbey, in the Advocates' Library. 

From the following ballad, and from the family 
traditions referred to in the Maitland mss., Auld 
Maitland appears to have had three sons ; but He 
learn, from the latter authority, that only one 
survived him, who was thence sumamed Burd alaue, 
which signifies either unequalled, or solitary. A 
Contolatiofi, addressed to Sir Richard Maitland of 
Lethington, a poet and scholar who flourished about 

> There eiieti uLta an iDdenture, or bood, enlered iato bj 
Patriok, Abbot of Kebau, and hia convent, referring to an engage- 
menC betwiit them and Sir Riohard Maitland, and Sir William, 
bia eldest son, conaeming the lands of Heddenrioke, and the 
pHtimges of Thirleitane and Blythe. This Patrick was Abbot 
of Eelao betwixt 1S58 and 1S60. 
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iIm intddlii •4' th» idstertith L-enturr'. and who gives 
•uu»» III iltt> Mutl*iiU VM.. >ir«we the loUawttig 
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•if (li«i tlni Sir lUrlMnt. Iiu icreat » 
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Bot Burd-allane ye haive behind as he : 
The lord his linage so inlarge in Ijne, 
And monj huadreith nepotia fjie and grie ' 
Sen Richert wes as hundreth yeiri« are hyne.' 

An Ctmtolator Ballad to the Richt HtmorahiU 
Sir Rieherl Maitland of Lrthingtoune.— 
Maitland MSS. in lAhrary of Edinburgh 
Unirerritg. [See Maitland'g Poemt, IB30.] 

Sir William Mautlant, or Maitland, the eldest aad 
sole surviving son of Sir Richard, ratified and con- 
firnied, to the monks of Dryburgh, ' Ornnei lerras 
qtuu Dominiit Ricardta de Maullanl pater sunt fecil 
diclis monacka in terrilorio sua de TkiTlestane,' Sir 
William is supposed to have died about 1315. — 
CRAwroRii's Peerage. 

Such were the heroes of the ballad. The castle of 
Thirlestane is situated upon the Leader, near the 
town of Lauder. Whether the present building, 
which was erected by Chancellor Maitland, and im- 
proved by the Duke of Lauderdale, occupies the site 
of the aacient castle, I do not know ; but it still 
merits the epithet of ■ 'darksome /unite.' I find no 
notice of the siege in history; but there is nothing 
improbable in supposing, that the castle, during the 
stormy period of the Baliol wars, may have held out 
against the English. The creation of a nephew of 
Edward i., for the pleasure of slaying him by the 
hand of young Maitland, is a poetical licence:^ and 

who ftloDO Burvivetl him. and is the Burd-allani of ths Coiuo- 
Ulion ; III. ThoDiB*. & youth of great bopen, who died in Itil;. 
But be had toui daoghters, married to gentlemen of fortune. — 
P(it«BTDir'« Liu 0/ SeMiih. Poeti. p. 114. 

1 Orie aftd ffrir, in regular descent ; from ffrt, French. 

■ Such Ubertiea with the genealog; of monarcbs were commoD 
to romauoen. Henry the Minstrel makei Wallaoe >Uj more than 
one of King Bdward'i nephevi ; and Johula Amwtroiig olalmi 
of ilaying a litler'a aoD of Hsor; vnr. 
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' i saw Raf Coil}'ear with hU thrawin brow, 
Crabit John the Reif, aud auld C:owkilbeU Sow ; 
And how the wran came out of AilHay, 
And Piers Plowman, that meid his workmen few ; 
Gret GoTmRcmome, and Fyn Mac C'owl, and bow 
Thef Buld be i^oddis in Ireland, aa they say. 
Thair laiB I Maitland upon auld bdrd gray, 
Robin Hude, and Gilbert with the quhite hand. 
How Hay of Nauchton flew in Madin land.' 



TUi may ba a modiSoBtion <A the ballad in the text. 

Fiert Ploumum U well known. Undor the ODRMith namn of 
Gow H>e Uam, and of Fyn Ha« Cowl, the »dmir«n of OmIbii 
are to recogniw Gknl. the hd of Momi, and Fingal hlmMlf ; A*u, 

To illujtrate the familiar cbaraBter of Solnn Hood would be an 
inndt to my leadern. Bat tbey may he leea acqaainted with 
aObirt yrith the WhiU Band, ooe of bit hiave followerK. He ti 
meutiosed in the oldeit legend of that oBtUw : Ritaon'e Bobiti 



'Thryei Robin tbotaboat, 
And alwa; he iliat the wai 
And lo djde good Gf/Ujertt 
With ikr Whitt Htnd.' 



B^foflfachlon I take to be the knight, mentioned by Wyntotu, 
wbaae teala of wai and travel may have become the luhieel of a 
romance, or ballad. He fought in Flanden, nnder Alnandar. 
Earl of Har, in 1108. and !■ Cfaiu dMcribed :~ 

■ Lord of the Naehtaoe. Schire Wnilam. 
Ane boneit knycht, and of gnii fame. 
A tnralit knyehl lang before than.' 

Aad again, before an engagement, 

' The Lord of Kaehun<\ Rehire William, 



t apiprehend we ahoold read ' Haw Hay of XaabtOB ilew in 
XarliB Land.' Peihapn .Vadin ii a eomption for Xl^Ha, or 
Ifilan Land. [Hmall ( Wiyrki of Docolu. i. 113) ngsnti Titm\ 
— tfc* land of Joaa of Arc] 
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' Aad happie art thou lic a place, 
Tliat fe* thy maik are seiic I 
But fit mair happie far that race 
To quhome thou dois pert«Qe. 
Quha dois nut knav the Maitland bluid, 
Tbe bast in all this land ? 
In quhilk sumtyme the hononr stnid 
And worship of Scotland. 

'Of auld Sir Richard, of that name. 
We have heard eiog and saf ; 
Of bis trinmphant nobill fame. 
And of hig auld baird f^y. 
And (if his nobill aonnis three, 
Quhilk that tvme had no maik ; 
<^uhilk maid Scotland renounit be. 
And all England to qoaik. 

'Qohaia l uifip g nrayfiia, maid trcwlit, 
Efter that simple tyme. 
At rung in niDQie ftr countrie. 
Albeit in rural rhyme. 
And, gif 1 dar the treath declair. 
And none me fleitschour call, 
1 etm to bitu find na compair. 
And till his bamia alL' 

It is a curious circumstance that this interesting 
tAle, so often referred to by ancient autborG, should 
be now recovered in go perfect a state ; and many 
readers may be pleased to see the following sensible 
observations, made by a person, bom in Ettrick 
Forest, in the bumble situation of a shepherd : — '! 
am surprised to hear that this song is suspected 
by some to be a modem forgery ; the contrary will 
be best proved, by most of the old people, here- 
abouts, having a great part of it by heart Many, 
indeed, are not aware of the nuoners of this 
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country ; till this present age, the poor illiterate 
people, in these glens, knew of no other entertain- 
meat, in the long winter nights, than repeating, 
and listening to, the feats of their ancesbvs, re- 
corded in soDgs, which I believe to be handed 
down, horn father to son, for many generations; 
although, no doubt, had a copy been taken, at the 
end of every fifty yeare, there must have been some 
difference, occasioned by the gradual change of 
language. 1 believe it is thus that many very 
ancient songs have been gradually modernised, to 
the common ear; while, to the connoisseur, they 
present marks of their genuine antiquity. '—i-dttr to 
the Editor from Mr. James Hogg. [June 30, 1 80l[2]. 
— J. G. L.] To the observations of my ingenious 
correspondent I have nothing to add, but that, in 
this.and a thousand other iitstances, they accurately 
coincide with my personal knowledge. 

[Scott's confidence in the genuine antiquity of 
' Auld Maitland ' seems to have been due partly to 
his general enthusiasm for his subject. Wishing, if 
possible, to believe in its antiquity, he was from the 
beginning biassed in its favour. A simjl" credulity 
made him the easy prey of Mr. Surtees. Doubts of 
its genuineness were entertained by some from the 
beginning, and the reasons for dubiety have increased 
rather than diminished, through the light obtained 
by more comprehensive study of ballad literature. 
Both Professor Aytoun and Maidraent held it to 
be. substantially, a modem production ; Maidment 
expressing the opinion that while Ho^ may have 
' dovetaded some floating fragments into his own 
production.' he was, to all intents and purposes, 'the 
manufacturer of "Auld Maitland." ' Nor has Profes- 
sor Child, whether entertaining Maidment's opinion 
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or not, deemed it adviiiable to include it in his very 
comprehensive collection. 

The most circumstantial account of the ballad's 
genesis is that of LaidUw in CarnitherBS ' Abbots- 
ford Notanda,' appended to a special edition of 
Chambers's Life of Scott (1871). 'I heard," says 
Laidlaw, 'from one of our servant girls, who had 
all the turn and qualifications for a collector, of a 
ballad called " Auld Maitland," that a grandfather 
of Hogg's could repeat, and she herself had several 
of the first stanzas (which 1 took a note of and have 
still a copy). This greatly aroused my anxiety to 
procure the whole ballad. In a week or two 1 
received his reply, containing "Auld Maitland," 
exactly as he had copied it from the recitation of 
his uncle. Will Laidlaw of Phawhope, corroborated 
by his mother, who both said they learned it from 
their father, a still older Will of Phawhope, and an 
old man called Andrew Muir, who had been servant 
to the famous Mr. Boston, minister of Ettrick.' 
Laidlaw 's statement leaves obscure the servant's 
connection with Hogg ; and neither Hogg nor 
Scott mention the grandfather. Nor is there any 
reference to Maitland in the first stanzas. In view 
also of the tendency of ballad collectors to find 
local habitations and names for stray fragments of 
verse, it would be rash to affirm that the earliest 
reference of the fragments was to Maitland ; and 
with our knowledge of other instances of Hogg's 
methods of ' copying from recitation,' his professed 
scrupulousness in pointing out slight additions of 
his own tends rather to arouse, than allay, suspicion 
of the stanzas introducing references to Maitland. 
In a poetical address to Scott congratulating him 
on his baronetcy, Hogg mentions that Scott had 
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wimp iliUKtvlntiK it* Id tlit- ficimineness of the Iwllad 
tinlll tt^ liiMtnl 1 li>KK * "lotlirr recite it In Domettic 
Mitnnrrt iff' Sitill, lltiKiC nllinns ttiMt his mother, when 
»hf ivi'ltdl It III S(i>il. Ktatt^d thai her brothers and 
h<i>t 'liNtnif^l II, nil' nioiiy niae fne auld Andrew 
Mtkvr. am) hf Irariiod il fh»c «uld Baby UettUn, 
wIm ««■ tM^ttvkccpvr to the first laird of T 
Uvr ' < Vh« ltT«l Ulnl 1,4' I'WueUw. Uvg«t,' i 
W i ' tk«« tkMt Mmt W » rttj eU staty imAte 
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of soDgs, in two volumes, published by 1 know not 
who, in which I reco^isetl about half a score of my 
mother's best son^, almost word for word ' — so that 
many of them wt;re in no proper sense traditional. 
No fiirther infomution is forthcoming regarding the 
volomes ; but it b not unlikely that, whether they 
included 'Autd Maitland ' or not, the baJlad, however 
named, was originally a modem stall production, the 
imperfect &agmeat£ of which, as recollei-tcd by hif 
uncle or mother, or both, were amended and pieced 
out by Hogg into the ktng-wioded and, luttwith- 
Btanding several Epiiited phrues and Ktanau, hupc- 
Icisly drewT production sent to Boott. As regards 
tbe accurate references to old weaptms of war, axul 
old methods of attaiJc ami defence, of which iieutt 
makes bo maeb account, hh own XUuEtratiotw tiem 
the Walioee of Henry the Minstrei are twffickrtly 
EOggestive uf their probable source. But U Ac 
authenticity of the ballad be more than AwHkfAi, 
there can be no queslicm at to tif; vaJoe aad 
interest of the elaborate notet and illustratkais 
which Soott't enthnsiafim for the theme led biui to 
supply. Hogc'B Tovioij of the balliid ik at Ablxit«- 
fftrd. It will be obserred that Soott •• msuMi ioak 
aome liberty wi^ the text, the mart inpMtaat 
■hostiaa being poiMpe tbe aubrtthrtw^, is ataaw 
I, of ' bwl «od feir ' br ' ■>& and ^k.'] 
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There lived ' a. king in southern land. 
King Edward hight- his name ; 

Unwordily he wore the crown, 
Till fifty years were * gane. 

II 
He had a sister's son o 's ain. 

Was large of blood and bane ; 
And afterward, when he came up, 

Voung Edward hight ' his name. 

One day he came before the king. 
And kneelM low on his knee — 

* A boon, a boon, my good uncle, 
I crave to ask of thee ! 



* At our lang wars, in fair Scotland, 

I fain hae wished to be ; * 
If fifteen hundred waled* wight" men 

You 'II grant to ride wi' me.' 



'[■Uve..'-H.] »['h«ht. 
lutg jemt in tail Scotland I lang havr 
' Walrd, choaen. * ( WiffM, tUoag. ] 



['-«. 



-H.J 



_£. taL. 
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V 

' Thou sail hae thae, thou sail hae mae ; 

I say it sickerlie ; 
And I mvsell, an auld grey man, 

Arrav''d vour host sail see/ 

VI 

Kuig Edward rade, King Edward ran — 

1 wish him dool and pyne ! ^ 
Till he had fifteen hundred men 

Asaembled on the Tyne. 

VII 

And thrice as many at Berwick e - 

Were all for battle bound, 
Who^ marching' forth with^faiUe Dunbar^ 

A ready wdcamejbimd? 

VIII 

They lighted on the banks of Tweed, 

And blew their coals sae het, 
And fired the Merse and Teviotdale, 

All in an evening late. 

IX 

Ah they feired up o'er Lammermore^ 
They burned baith up and down,^ 

Until the\' came to a darksome house ; 
Some call it Leader-Town. 

J [ 'pun.' — ^H.] *^ Karth Berwiok, MMxnrding to some neitsra. 
[Bo in H.] •' fThiB mnqalfst mw luggerted by H.J * [*tower 
mid t0wn« '"'A'J 



* Wlu hanila this boiue ? ' younf^ EAwmrd eiy'd, 

* Or wha gie» 't o"er tamer' 
A gnj-bmir'd lunght wt op his bead, 
Aad enddt ri^it cnxady ; 

n 

* Of Sentluufi king I hand mj bouse ; 

He paj% in« meat aad fee : 
And I oiU keep mv gutd auld boose. 
White n; hooae will keep me.' 

xn 
They laid their aowiea to the wall, 

Wi' mony a heavy peal ; 
But he threw otrer to them agen 

BaJth pitch and tar harreL 

With springalda, stanes, and f;ads of aim,^ 

Among them fast he threw ; 
Till mony of the Englishmen 

About the wall he slew. 



Full fifteen days that braid host lay, 
Sieging Auld Maitland keen. 

Syne they hae left him, hail and feir,* 
Within his strength of atane. 



'[■WIthq 



J gcMd of nn.'— H.] >['• 
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Then fifteen barks, all gaily good. 

Met them upon a dav," 
Which they did lade with as much spoil 

As they could bear away. 



'England's our aiu by heritage ; 

And what can us withstand. 
Now we hae conquer'd fair Scotland, 

With buckler, bow, and brand ? ' 



Then tbey are on to the land o' France, 
Where auld King Edward lay. 

Burning baith castle, tower, and town. 
That he met in his way,* 

xviii 
Until he came unto that town. 

Which some call Billop-Grace; 
There were Auld Maitland's sons, a' three. 

Learning at school, alas ! 

The eldest to the youngest ' said, 
' see ye what I see ? 

' [SUdiu it. Md ivi. are tranaponeJ in H.] •['ojonidij.' 
— H.] > [This Btatiuk aeems raminiscent of the Ptti/ou af 
Zturid.) ' ['BuniiDK each town anc] outle Htrong, That onoe 
came iu his WBj.'— H.] ' ['othera.'— H.] 
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XXIV 



' A knight me gat, a lady bore, 
I ^m a squire of high renowne ; 

I well may bear '*t to any king. 
That ever yet wore crowne.** 

XXV 

* He neer came of an Englishman, 

Had sic an ee or bree ; ^ 
But thou art the likest Auld Maitland, 
That ever I did see. 

XXVI 

* But sic a gloom, on ae brow-head. 

Grant I ne^er see agane ! 
For mony of our men he slew. 
And mony put to pain.'' 

xxvu 

^Mien Maitland heard his father^s name. 

An angry man was he ! 
Then, lifting up a gilt dagger. 

Hung low down by his knee, 

xx^-ui 

He 6tabb*d the knight, the standard bofe. 

He fdabb'd him cruellie ; 
Then cau^rt the standard by the neuk. 

And fjist away rode he. 

' Ee or bret^ eje or brow. 



UIUB3HI1 MINffl!BEIkH!r 



Vv« -nr lar saodhi * 4»t ijMifaii|iiiii 
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Til mttL 



Amu: ta^ hnmL c ds}* : 

PorsueQ ftioBg tbe max. 

xxxii: 

' Pull up portculHxe ! doiwo draw-tarigrr • 

My nephewfc^ «re at haml : ^ 
And tkey Mill lodge wi^ me to-nig'ht. 

iii Bpite of all Bngland/ 

1 Lttvt, re« * /ntMK^ in pledge. » [*l»ine.'— H, j 
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Whene'er they came within the yate, 
They thrust their horse them frae, 

And took three lang spears in their hands, 
Saying, ^ Here sail come nae mae ! ' 

XXXV 

And they shot out, and they shot in, 

Till it was fairly day ; 
When mony of the Englishmen 

About the draw-brigg lay. 

XXXVI 

Then they hae yoked carts and wains, 

To ca** their dead away, 
And shot auld dykes alx)on the lave. 

In gutters where they lay. 

XXXVII 

The king, at his pavilion door, 

Was heard aloud to say, 
' Last night, three o** the lads o* France 

Mv standard stole awav. 

xxxviu 

* Wi" a fause tale, disguised, they came. 

And wi' a fauser travne ; 
And to regain my gave standard. 

These men were a* down alavne.' 
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' It ill befits,' the youngest said, 

' A crowned king to lie ; 
But, or that I taste meat and drink. 

Reproved sail he be/ 



He went before King Edward straight, 
And kneel'd low on his knee ; 

* I wad hae leave, my lord,' he said, 
' To speak a word wi' thee.' 

XLI 

The icing he tuni'd him round about, 

And wistna what to say — 
Quo' he, * Man, thou's hae leave to speak, 

Tho' thou should speak a' day," 



'Ye said, that three young lads o' France 

Your standard stole away, 
Wi' a fause tale, and fauser trayne. 

And mony men did slay : 



' But we are nane the lads o' Francf 

Nor e'er pretend to be ; 
We are three lads o' fair Scotland, 

Auld Maitland's sons are we ; 
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XLIV 

^ Nor is there men, in a" your host, 

Daur fight us, three to three/ 
' Sow, by my sooth/ young Edward said/ 

' Weei fitted ve sail be ! 

XLV 

' Piercy sail wi** the eldest fight. 

And Ethert Lunn wi** thee ; 
William of Lancaster the third. 

And bring your fourth to me ! ' 

xLn 
* Bemrmber, Piercy^ aft the Scot * 

H(u cawrd btneath thy hand : 
For erery drap of Maitland blood, 

1 11 gie a rigg of land/ 

XLVII 

He clanked Piercv ower the head. 

A deep wound ' and a sair. 
Till the best ^ blood o* his bodie 

Cam rinning down his hair. 

XLVUI 

' Now, I "ve slavne ane ; slav ve the twa ; 

And that *6 gude companye ; 
And if the twa suld slay you baith, 

Ye'se get na help frae** me/ 

^ ['cried.'— H.J * The two first linai u« modem, to mi|I|iIt an 
imperfMt sUnaL [Tiie Moond oouplet i» not iu H.'i ^ [ ' ■tnke.' 

— ILj M*»'tLe.'-H.] 6 ['o*.— H.] 
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Then hung them over the draw-brigg. 
That all the host might see. 

uv 

Thev rade their horse, thev ran their horse. 

Then hovered on the lee; 
*• We be three lads o* fair Scotland, 

That &in wad fighting see." 

LV 

This boasting, when young Edward heard. 

An sLngry man was he ! ^ 
* I *11 take von lad. 1 11 bind von lad. 

And bring him bound to thee ! * 



LM 



* Xow« Grod forbid,' King Edward 
* That ever thou suld trv ! 

Three worthy leaders we hae lost. 
And thou the fourth wad * lie. 



LVII 

^ If thou shouldst hang * on yon draw-brigg, 

Blvthe wad I never be ! * 
But. wi' the poU-axe in his hand. 

Upon the brigg sprang he. 

4*TohuunelethiuHudlie.'— H.] M'Bbonld.'— H.] *[*««t 
hung.* — H.] 
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\xui rbr "iie • leed. tiiat ^loa .laac * UHie. 
Thoa iiiAit :iae •^ooniea rbree 
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LXII 

* Its neVr be said in France, nor e'^er 
In Scotland, when I ^m hame, 

That Edward once lay under me, 
And e^er gat up again ! ^^ 

Lxin 

He pierced^ him through and through the 
heart; 

He maurd him cruellie ; 
Then hung him ower the draw-brigg, 

Beside the other three. 

Lxrv 

^ Now take frae me that feather-bed ! 

^lak me a bed o" strae ! 
I wish I hadna lived this dav. 

To mak my heart sae wae. 

LXV 

* If I were ance at London Tower, 

WTiere I was wont to be, 
I nerer mair suld gang frae hame« 

TiD borne on a bier-tree.* 



* ThAt Edvmrd a&ee vac under me. 

Axid ret vss up agmin.' — H.J 

• Blabbed."— H-' 



TOI- L 




Yaiing Kiiwanl hight hit namt — Si. ti. L 1. 
^Vcro It piiaulhl« to fitiil an authority for «atUtii|T l! 
IMWWiiadT* Edmuml, wa ihould be a i 
for > Ixxithvr, ILuukIi uot a nephew of Bdwmr4 i 
namotl, died in (lanconyduriiiftaii UDSUCoeMAiI """l— 11" - 
ainutut the Frvnth. ^h'tiightoa, lib. iii. cap. 8. 

/ wuA Aim doal and pj/nt.—St. vi. I. 2. 
Thui a(Kin«er, in Mothrr Uubberd't TaU^ J 

' Thui U llio ttiw IWDDinn It ■bapberd iwaln. I 

And lbs fin Im bl* Aot. Hod give ihoa pMfn I ' I 

Wko, murtUngfirlk wltJt_fiilta Dunbar, I 

A reatls urlrame found.— St. vii. 1L 3-4. 
Tlhi'Ht' livii lilies me modern, and inserted by Mr. HofTf; 
l« riitiipU'le till' verse. l)Niib«r, the fortrcsH of Patrick, 
Knrl "f Miin-li, »im tiio (■flen opened to the EnRli-ih, 
liy the tn-iieherv 'if thnt baron, during the reigll of 
KdwHrd 1. 



1/ l.iii 



111 tUisiiiul the f.<lU)v 



■K lo Ihr I 
I peal. ~: 






H frniiied of uu< 
lieels, so that, 1 



(i(t ver>e, the Mttaek and defence 
III' thirteenth and fourteenth 
leciinitely and concisely. The 
', rei>eMibli])^r the Roman trvtudo. 
ivereii "itb hides, and mounted 
rolled forwards to the foot of 
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the besieged wall, it served Eia a Bhed, or cover, to defeud 
the minen, or those who wroug-ht the battering-ram, 
froni the stonea and arrows of the garrison. In the course 
of the famous defence, made by Blaclt Agoes, Countess of 
March, of her husband's caatle of Dunbar, Montague, 
Earl of Salishury, who commanded tlie besiegers, cautted 
one of these engines to be wheeled up to the wall. The 
countess, who, with her damsels, kept her station on the 
battlement*, and affected to wipe off with her liandker- 
chief the duat raised by the stones, hurled from the 
English machines, awaited the approach of this new 
engiiie of assault. ' Beware, Montague,' she exclaimed, 
while the fragment of a rock was discharged from the 
wall — ' Beware, Montague ! for farrow shall thy sow ! ' ' 
Their cover beinR dashed to pieces, the assailants, with 
great loss a:id difficulty, scrambled hack to their trenches. 
' By the regard of suche a ladye,' would Froissart have 
said, 'and by her comforting, a man ou^ht to be worth 
two men, at need.' Tlie sow was called by the French 
Truie.See Hailes'b Annaia, vol. ii. p. 89 ; \VvNTOuN"a 
Cronykil, book viii. ; William of Maliuksbi.'by, lib. iv. 

The memory of the toa is preserved in Scotland hy two 
trifling circumstances. 1'he name given to an oblong 
hay-stack, is a hay-tow ; and this may give us a good idea 
of the form of the machine. Children also play at a 
game with cherry atoneii, placing a small heap on the 
ground, which they term a some, endeavouring to hit it, 
by throwing single cherry-stones, as the miw was formerly 
battered from the walls of the besieged fortress. My 
companions, at the High School of Edinburgh, will 
remember what was meant hy harrying a sowie. It is 
strange to find trails of military antiquities in the 
occupation of the husbandman, and the sports of 
children. 

The pitch and tar-barrels of Mnitland were intended 

' This Bort uf btsvada seems to hsve been fIt^hioDHbls in thou 
time* : 'Et nveo drapeaui. et iean ohapcniua. ils torolioient !?■ 

kmuri k rendroit, ou les ptenea vnnoisiit frappet.'—JVot ice dti 
ManuieriU dt la BibtioUiique Rationale. 



k 1 a ih.MM*T.>^i» 

■n 11 I f Hjih II. 
I II .a 11 III ji I 



■.Art « •>« ir An ». .A.^ 



ftM: MlttB*v«n. 'Hv:* 



■ifc-«««>i^i[^»i«i 



ntf MT* iHM *> Vft a 



» M~ d-a «n i. MI iM fer. 




I, aai vtker artillam.'- 

TIq>, 1 ■ 



'Tbe7 «ithm r»at oat fcrvBt banca of 

inn, aat pota *ith lyme, wberewiUi tfaej hurt diren 
IfngrMhwiiii. ndi *• adrentured tltemselre* too hi.' — 
Fmumtmw, toL L cap. 106. 

Fnm vhst lia« be«a notjecd, the Htt^ck acd defence 
of Lauder Castle will be found strictl; ccmibmiable to 
tiie mannen of the a^e ; a circumstance of great im- 
portance, in jud^ng' of the antiquitj of the ballad. 
There is no mentioa of gnia, though tbeae become so 
common in the Utter part of the rei|ni of Edward m., 
that at the siefre of ^ Malo«9, ' the English had well a 
four hondred gnnnes, who shot day and night into the 
fortresse. aud afj^jnat it.' — Fkois^abt, vol. i. cap. 336. 
Barbour iuforms txt, that f^ne, or 'crakis of wer,' as he 
ealle them, and cresta for helmets, were first seen by the 
Scottish, in their skirmishes with Edward the Third's 
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hom, in North umberlniid, *.o. 1327. [The deacriptiun 
ramld easily be obtained from WaUiict, or The Braise.] 

Which some eaU Biilop-Grace.St. xviiu 1. 2. 
If this be a Flemiib, or Scottish, corruption for VUle 
de Grace, in Normandy, that town iras never be«ief«d 
by Ediward i., whose wars in France were confined to 
the province of Gaecony. The nipid chan^ of acene, 
{rota Scotland to France, excites a xuspicjon, that some 
rersee may have been lost in this place. The retreat of 
the English ho«t, however, maj' remind as of a passage, 
in Wyntoun, wbeu, after mentioning- that the Earl of 
Salisbury raised the siege of Dunbar to join King 
Edward in France, he observes : — 

* It HS* to Seotluid ■ god chaiuic. 
That thai made Uuim to wemj- in Fianoe, 

Ftt to wena; in Saotlmud allaoe. 
lEltjt tht gT«t m itJ igffii twa, 
Ih^jn and HalljdowDe war Ilia, 
Thai mid have ikaithil it to gretly- 
Bu forlowne thoacht acbo fald f eUU]' 
Will uuucht at anu mjaeheffit fall i 
HiaR-fore teho wt tbsH hula all. 
To werraj Fiansee riobit to be. 
TliaX Secrttii live is grettar le.' 

Crmylal. b. viiL iap. 34. 

yott, mil yr go, mf bretkrrn two, 

AitiirTimmirJeopanlitf—^. sx. IL 1-2. 
The romantic custom of adiieving, or attemplin^, 
BOme despemte and perilous adventure, without otber 
ueeeaotj or cause, was a peculiar, and perhaps the most 
prominent, feature of chivalry. It «» nut merely the 
dnty, but tbe pride and deli^rbt, trf a true knight, to 
perform such eiptoit«, as no one but a madman would 
have undertaken. J think it i« in the old French 
romaacc of Ertr and Enridt, that an adventure, tbe 
1 which lay thruueh an avenue of stakes, gar- 
niabed with the bloody beads of tbe kni^te who had 
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•tov m. 1370. anei^ i hw rnm O t Fimmv .m« ImA -m^ 
llMiwimi. ip III iImi III) »Km rr^H -Tiws^ 
*feM|MK ift tta^ iip MiH. bad tanri* a -oMt Cte^ 



. ids ■11^' •a bM f^i*, ii» ?1mmI* 4 



hwMpfi^ali^a^w W ("arr^ !>e taka ud d]Mad« U» 
hiiWB. imJ Irfrliii ■^cyvT haUnd hyw^jaA ilaihlll hi* 

gfvn^ tm iib i i i T "^ •=>■•■ igiilay fow - u* ti» 

hM>Taa» tte wtecte aa Ulan <T«nufriii aoii taa lonte. 
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that were tbet«, had wened he volde hai-e entred into 
the tovne ; but that »m not bi<t m^iide ; for, vh«n he 
badde stiykeD at the barryera, ae he had before avoired. 
he towrned his rejne, and dnie back agayne, and 
departed. Than the koigfates of France, that save hym 
depart, aayd to hfoi, "<io your oaye; you have cyghte 
well acquitted yoonetf. " I can nat telt yoa what was 
thjra knyghtea name, nor of what contre ; but the 
blaiiire of hia armes was, fOule«, two fesHS sable, a 
bonier (able. Howbeit, in the lubbarbes, be bad a 
•ore encoiitre ; for, as he pasMd on the pavement, he 
founde before him a bocher, a bigg« man, who had well 
■ene this knighte pass by. And he belde in his handes 
a sharpe hery axe, with a longe poyut ; and, as the 
knjght returned a^ayue, and toke no hede, this bocber 
came on hia side, and icave the knyghte suche a stroke, 
betwene the neck and the shulders, that he reversed 
forwarde heedlynge, to the neck of his horaae, and yet 
be recovered a^yne- And than the bocher strake hym 
agapne, so that the axe entered into his body, so that, 
for payne, the knyghte fell to the erthe, and bis borsse 
ran away, and came to the utuyer, who abode for his 
mayster at the stretes ende. And so, the squyer toke 
the honae, and bad gret marveyle what was become of 
his mayster ) for he had well sene him ryde to the 
barryers, and stryke thereat with bis glayve, and 
retoume agayne. Thanne be rode a lytell forthe, 
thyderwarde, and anoiie be sair where his master layii 
upon the erthe, bytwene foure men, layenge on him 
strokes, as they wolde have stryken on a stethey [nnin/] ; 
and than the sijuyer was so aflVeyed, that he durst go 
no farther ■* for he save well he could nat help hie 
mayster. Therefore he retoumed B» fast as he myght : 
Ml there the sayd knyghle was alayne. And the 
knyghtee, that were at the gate, caused hym to be buried 
iu holy ground.' — F&oisgAnT, ch. 281. 

A similar instance of a military jeopardy occurs in the 
hor, ch. 364, It happened before the gates of 
Troyes. 'There was an Euglyshe squyre, borne in the 
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jttnr ovnc." And thev toke it, and were ri|;fat jojAil 
tberof, and ^ayd, that, bj the pleasure of God, and 
Stent Geor^. thef wold kepe and defend it to the b«st 
of their powert. And to the baner abode la the haadea 
of a good Enclishe »qufer, called William Aterr, who 
hare it that daf, and acquaytted himself right nobly.' — 
^oiauitr, voL i. ch- 2-17- The low of a burner was not 
out; great dishonour, but an infinite disadvantage. At 
the tattle of G>cfaerel, in Normandr, the flower of the 
nnnbatants, on each »ide, were enf^aged in the attack 
and defence of the banner of the captall of Buche, the 
English leader. It was planted amid a bush of thomi, 
and ^ruarded hj dity men at arms, who defended it 
gallanllr. 'There were manr rescues, and manj a one 
hurt and cast to the earth, and many feats of armes 
done, and many gret strokes giren, with good aaes of 
steel, that it was wonder to heboid.' The battle did not 
resae nntil the captall's standard was taken and torn 

We learn, from the following pas«a^e in Stove's 
Chronicle, that the standard of Edward i. was a golden 
dragon. 'The king entred Wales with an army, 
appointing the footmen to occupie the enemies in light, 
whiles his hor-4emeti, in a wi:ig, set on the rere battell : 
bimselfe, with a power, kept his place, where he pight 
hU golden dragon, unto whiche, as to a castle, the 
wounded and wearied might repair.' 

' Where mat Ihou bred t irhere tcai thou bom t 

Where, or tn lehat coun/n*« t ' 
'In mirth of England I vat bom' : 
(It needed him to /i>.)— St iiiii. 
Stratagems, such as that of Maitland, were frequently 
practised with success, in consequence of the complete 
armour worn by the knights of the middle ages. In 
1350, Edward in. entered France, to improve the sueceM 
of the battle of Poictiers. Two French knights. Sir 
Galahaut of Kybamont, and Sir Roger of Cologne, rode 
forth, with their followers, to survey the English host, 
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and, ia ifcart, to aeek adTeiitares. It chuicvd that the;' 
net ■ fci^iii^ P"^ "f Gemuiu, retained in King 
Edwd't Mniec auider the tcmmand of BejDoU af 
Boolant, a kniglit of tliat nation. Bj tb« conoad of a 
•quire of his r«tinue. Sii Galahant joiited mmpairr *itl> 
the German kni^bt, auder tli« aMDmed chancter of 
Bartholomew de Bonse, Rejmold'* eonntrrnian and 
fellow-ooldier 'in the Eogliih aerrice^ Tb« Pieoch 
kni^ta ' were a 70 men of armea, and Kr Renolde had 
not paijt a 30; and, whan ^ir Renolde fa* thefin, ha 
diiplajed hie baoer hefor hjm, and came aoftelj rjijagt 
towaide thefm, weuvog' to him that they had been 
EnglyEhemen. Whan be approached, be Ijrfl up bf« 
vyver, aalutcd Sir Galahsut, in the name of Sir Bartyl- 
newe de Bonne*. Sir Galahaut helde himselfe etyll 
■ecrete, and aniwered but fajntlj. and safd, "let na 
ryde forth " ; and so rode on, and hya men, on the one 
■yde, and the Alntaygiies on the other. \Vhan Kr 
Reoulde of BoaUat eaw tbeyr maner, and hove Sir Gal»- 
haut rode tometyme bj hym, and spake no word, than 
he begane to suspecte. And he had tiot so rydeu, the 
■pace of a quarter of an hour, but he atode Btyll, under 
his baner, amoiifc hys men, and sayd, "Sir, 1 hare dout 
vhat knyght ye be. I thynke ye be nat Sir Bartylraewe, 
for I koowe faym well : and 1 see well that yt ys nat 
yoii. I woll ye telle me your name, or I ryde any &rtber 
in your company." Therwith Sir Galahaut lyft up hya 
vyser, and rode towardes the knyj^ht to have taken bym 
by the rayKoe of hys brydell, and cryed, " Our Lailye 
qf RyliamotU '. " than Sir Roger of Colovne sayd, " CWoyiic 
til the rttcue ! " ' Whan Sir Renolde of Boulant sawe 
what ease be naa in, he was nat tpvtly afrnyed, but 
drewe out his sworde ; and, as Sir Galahaut wolde have 
taken hym by the lirydell. Sir Renolde put his sworde 
cleiie throuf^h hym, and droe af^yne hys «worde out of 
hym, and toke his horse, with the spurres, and left 
Hir GaUhaut sore hurt. And, whan Sir Galahautes men 
aawe theyr master in that case, they were sore dya- 
' The war-ories of their family. 
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plen»ed, and set on Sir ReDolde's men ; there were many 
cast to the yerlh, but ax Bone as Sir Renulde had (tyven 
Sir Galahaut that stroke, he strak hya horse with the 
gpurres, and toke the feldes. Than certayne of Gala^ 
haul's aquyera chasyd hym, and, whan he sawe that they 
folowed hym so nere, that be muste other tonme agayue, 
or els be shamed, lyke a hardy knyght he tourned, and 
abode the foremost, and §:ave hym such a stroke, that 
he had no more lyste to folwe him. And thus, as he 
rede on, he served three of theym, that folowed hym, 
and wouoded theym sore ; if a i^oode axe had been in 
hys hand, at ever}' stroke he had slayne a man. He dyd 
so muche, that he was out of dnnj^er of the Frenchmen, 
and saved hymselfe withoute any hurte ; the whyche hya 
enemyes reputed for a grete prowess, and so dyd all 
other that harde thereof ; but bys men were nere slayne 
or taken, but few that were saved. And Sir Galahaut 
was caryed from thence sore hurt to Perone ; of that 
hurt be was never after perfectly hole ; for he was a 
kny^bt of suche courag«, that, for all his hurte, he wold 
not spare hynselfe ; wherefore he lyved not long after.' 
— Froiwart, vol. i. chap. £07. 

The yoangetl turn'd Him in a path. 

And dre\e a bvrniiked brand, etc. — St. xxi. 11. 1-2. 
Thus, Sir Walter Mauny, retreating' into the fortress 
of Hanyboute, after a successful Rally, was pursued by 
the besieicers, who ' ranne after them lyke madde men ; 
than Sir Gualtier saide, " Let me never be beloved wyth 
my lady, wythout I have a course wyth one of these 
followers ! " ' and turning-, with hie lance in the rest, he 
overthrew several of his pursuers, before he condescended 
e his retreat. 



Whene'er Ihei/ came mthin the gate, 
They thfuet their horee them frae, etc. — 

St. miv. U. 1-2. 

' The lord of Hangost (pursued by the English) came so 

a the barryrs (of Vandonne) that were opeu, as bis bappe 
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wsa, and so entred in tlierat, and than toke his speare, 
Mnd turned him to defence, right valiantly • '—Fruiseaht, 
vol. i. chap. 3G7. 

Tlie siegtes, during the middle afces, frequentlj afforded 
opportunity for single combat, of which the scene was 
uiually the drawbridge, or bairlerf, of the town. Hie 
former, as the more desperate place of battle, was A«- 
queiitly chosen hy knights, who chose to break a lance 
for honour, and their ladies' love. In 1387, Sir William 
Douglas, lord of Nithisdale, upon the drawbridge of the 
town of Carlisle, cunsistiu); of two beaniB, hardly two 
feet in breadth, encountered and alew, first, a single 
champion of England, and afterwards two, who attacked 
him together. — Fontuni Scotiehroninm, lib. kiT. chap. SI. 
■ He brynl the mbn/bji o( Carlele, 

And at the barerii he fiacht sa wele. 

That □□ tbare brj-g be ilew a in&n. 

The wyohta«[ that in tbe town wen than : 

Quhar«. on a pluik of twm feet brade, 

He ituile, and iwa e°^^ payment made, 

That he teld twa stoat fechteria. 

And but akath went tlU hi> ferea.' 

WTjtTomi'B Oronykil, book ii- ehapL 8. 

Thep radr their hiirte, Ihfg ran their horie. 
Then hovered on (he let, e/c— St. liv. 11. 1-2. 

These combats at the barriere, or palisades, which 
formed the outer fortification of a town, were so (retjueot, 
that the mode of attack and defence was early taught to 
the future knight, and continued long to be practised 
in the games of chivalry. The custom, therefore, of 
defying the inhabitanta of a besieged town to this sort 
of contest, was highly fashionable in the middle ages; 
and an army could hardly appear before a place, with- 
out giving rise to a variety of combats at the barriers, 
which were, in general, conducted without any unfair 
advantage being taken on either part. 

The following striking example of this romantic custom 

Froissart. During the French wars of Edward 

the Black Prince, and in tbe year 1370, a body of English, 
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and of adventurers retained in his service, approached 
the city of Noyon, then occupied by a French garrisoa, 
and arrayed themselves, with displayed banners, before 
the town, defying tlie defenders to battle. 'TTiere was 
n Scottysh knyghte ' dyde there a goodly feate of armes, 
for he departed fro his companye, hys speare in hys 
hand, and mounted on a good horse, hys page behynde 
hyme, and bo came before the barryers. Thys kuyghte 
was called Sir Johan Aasuoton,' a hardy man and a 
couragyoua. Whan he was before the barryers of Noyon, 
he lyghted a-fote, and sayd to hys page, "Uolde, kepe 
my horse, and departs nat hens" ; aad so wente to the 
barryers. And wythyn the barryers, there were good 
knyghtes ; as. Sir John of Koy, Sir Laucelat of Loutys, 
and a X or xii other, who had grete marveyle what thys 
sayde knyghte wolde do. Thau he sayde to them, " Sirs, 
1 am come hyder to se you. I se well, ye wyll nat 
issue out of your barryers ; therefore I will eatre, and 
1 can, and wyll prove my koyghthode agaynst yours ; 
wyo me and ye can." And therewyth he laydeon, round 
about hym, and they at hym. And thus, he alone fought 
agaynst them, more than an boure ; and dyd hurte two 
or tliree of them ; so that they of the towne, on the 
wallee and garrettes, stode still, and behelde them, and 
had great pleasure to regarde his valyauutness, and dyd 
him no hurte ; the whiche they myght have done, if 
they hadde list to have shotte, or cast stoues at hym. 
And also the French knyghtes charged them to let hym 
and them alone togyder. So lung they foughte, that, 
at last, his page came iiear to the barryers, and spoke 
in his language, and sayd, " Sir, come awaye ; it is time 

' By the terms of the peace betwixt England and Scutland, the 
Scottish were left at liberty to t&ke service either with Frauoe ol 
England, at their plesBure. Sir Robert Knollea. therefore, wbo 
oommonded the expedition, referred to in the leit, had under hii 
oommuid a hundred Scottish spears. 

Tuption for Swinton. Sir John Swinton, of 
Svinton. was ■ Scottish champion, noted for hts coiuage and 
tute. [Sir John Swintoo was one of Soott's own 
■J. G. L.] 
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far jmi to Je yrte, for j&ar cumpanjv ic depwlji^ 
luna." TW knyK^W harde bjm «^, and than gBie a 
two or Uiree •trokea about him, aad n, mxmei as Iw 
«a*, he le^ out of the barrven, and le^tc apon Ui 
hone, withoBt aaj hurte, behrode bi* pife ; and lard 
to the Frcnehenten, " Adae, (in ! I lihank ;«« ~ ; and 
M> rode fortbe to bn omie companra. Tha «ha4* dcdtt 
waamocbe prayced iif iiiniij fiiUti ' raiiwiiai. ia|> TjTI 
The harrien, lo often aUuded t», are i aaihv t, by Uw 
nmc admirable historian, l« be grated [islindta. Ike 
grates being abont halfa fiMtwide^ laaikinulibe£m 
Hod jcourt. Sir Heory of FUoden Te ntw fed to tbi«at Us 
■word so hr through one of tboae ipaiM, that a study 
abbot, who was within, seiaed his awoed-ann, aad dt«v it 
through the bairi ere, aptotheslioalder. la this awkward 
sitoatioa be retnaioed for some tine, bcsDg wiwiDnig to 
dUhoDour himself by quitting fai« weapon. Be wa« at 
length reccued, but lost his sword ; which Froisfart after- 
wards saw preserred, a* a reliqoe, in the monaster}- of 
Honjcottrt-^^'ol. i- chap. 39. For inttaoMs of eingle 
combata, at tlie barrieia, see the nne author, iniMiai. 



And if tit Iwa ruld tiaj j« bailk, 

Ye'ttgti na Mf/rvr nv. — SL ahriii. 11. 3-4. 
According; to the laws of chivalry, laws, whirh were 
also for a long time observed in daels, when two or 
more persons were engaged on «ach side, be,, who fiivt 
coDqoered hi« immediate antagonist, was at liberty, if be 
pleased, to come to the anistanre of hb toapatdoaa. 
The play of the IJttk French Laitfer toms ratirely spaa 
this cireamstance ; and it may be remarked t hiwgh oat 
the poems of Boixrdo and Ariosto ; partacnlariy ta the 
combat of three Christian and three I^gsn i Iwpiiim, 
in the 42nd canto of Orlando Pimo»o. Bat doabtleaa a 
gallant knight was often unwilling, tike young Maitland, 
to avail himself of this advantage. Something of this 
kind seems to hare happened in the celebrated combat, 
fought in the preeence of James u. at Stirling, in 1M9, 
between three French, or Flemish, warrior*, and three 
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noble ScottuhmeQ, two of whom were of the house of 
Douglas. The reader will liad s literal translation of 
Oliver de la Marche'ti account of this celebrated tourney, 
in Piukerton'K Bittory, vol. i. p. 428. 

I am nnr. king, no. 
JUg word it rhar, 
Maitland's apology fur retracting his promise to stand 
neuter, is aa curious as hia doing so is natural. The 
unfortunate John of France was wont to say, that, if 
truth and faith were banished from all the rest of the 
universe, they should still reside in the breast and the 
mouth of kings. 

TAej) mautd him cruellie. — St. liiL 1. 2. 

This has a vulgar sound, but is actually a phratF of 

romance. TanI frappioit el maillent let deuT vaimiuje 

tttn tur f autre, que lear$ heaumee, et leurs hauberU, lont 

tout casiez el rompux. — La lleur des Battailes. 

But wi' the poll-axe in hU hand. 

Upon the brigg irprang Ae.— St. Ivii. II. 2-3. 
The battle-Hie, of wliich there are many kinds, was a 
knightly weapon, much used in the middle agea. as well 
in single combat as [d battle. ' And also there was a 
younge bachelor, called Bertrande of Glesguyne, who 
duryng the seige, fought wyth an Englyshmau, colled 
Sir Nycholas Dageme ; and that batayle was takene thre 
courses wyth a apeare, thre strokes wyth an axe, and 
thre wyth a dagger. And eche of these knyghtes hare 
themselves so valyantly, that they departed fro the 
felde without any damage, and they were well regarded, 
bothe of theyme w)iJiyn, and they wythout.' This 
happened at the eiege of Kennes, by the Duke of 
Lancaster, in l-'JST.— Fboissakt, vol. i. c. 175. With the 
same weapon Godfrey of Harcourt long defended him- 
eelf, when surprised and defeated by the French. ' And 
Sir Godfr»ye's men kepte no goode array, nor dyd nat 
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nrt J U w m t met ^%m4trmt, 
J>4/«rftf ly «yM(.— SL IxiL 1L3-L 
••«• radlcn KfMt it tb«« :— 

•rUci b ku tlw fawa (pirit «f Btiud H>it7, «k* Mkcs 

WaUKCMf, 



TiM C«U <• k^ OM lfc«r MB ^ to BC- 

la •Isfiic Edward, Maitbnd acta pttUeMlf, bat not 
taninrf fai tha law* of anna, which iiA not ei))<nn a 
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knight to show mercy to hia aDtaponiat, until he yielded 
himj ' retcur or no reanie.' Thus, the Seigneur de 
langiierant came before the vie.\\» of aa Engiieli g^siriBou, 
in Gssconj, and defied aaj of the defeoders to run u 
course with a spear: hia challenffo beiofc accepted by 
Bertraod Couraut, the (governor of the place, they 
couched their spearR, like good knights, and dashed on 
their horses. Their spearH were broke to pieces, and 
Languerant was overthrown, and lost his helmet among 
the hor«eH' feet His attendanbt were coming up ; but 
Bertrsud drew bin dagger, and said, 'Sir, yield ye my 
prisoner, rescue or no rescue; els ye are but dead.' 
The dismounted champion Hpoke not a word ; on which 
Bertrsnd, in fervent ire, dashed hie dagger into his 
akul). Besides, the battle was not always finished by 
one warrior obtaiaing this advantage over the other. In 
the battle of Nejarti, the famous Sir John Chandos was 
overthrown, and held down, by a gigantic l^panisli 
eavftlier, named Martino Fernandei. ' Then Sir John 
Cbandos remembred of a knyfe, that he had in his 
botome, and drew it out, and struck this Mortyne so in 
the backe, and in the sydes, that he wounded him to 
dethe, aa he laye upon hym.' The dagger, which the 
knights employed in these close and desperate struggles, 
was called the poniard of merey. 
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hiaa by Ui natanl 100, Anhibkld DooglUi UMsriM of lh« 
fiailr (f Oaran, facnditai-y ihnriSi of TorioliUJa, tuniutfat 
■fciniriiiTfthitgloriom mllque I* itlll praHrinl. Th* K»rl. 
■t U> CBMt, ti laid lo hare diuigwl hli ion tu ikfatiil It lu lli* 
IhC dnp of hii blood. 
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the Ecri Mjriacfial, aad afaortlj >ttEr, Hut; Peny i 
I takoi by Loni M out^mt aj. The 



■t of the neton. UpMi Uns the 

Ewgliah re tii wL >b<] left the SeaO mastcn «4 Ihe 
dear-boD^ht hoaoan of the GcU. Bat the BAop 
of OnrEuin approaching, at the head of a bodj of 
fresh forces, not onlv cfaecketl the ponoit of the 
victors, but made priaanen soote of the attMfgien, 
who bad nr^ed the chase too fiu". The hkttle was 
not, however, renewed, xa the Bishop of D wi h i B 
did Dot Tentnre to attempt the rescoe of Pcny. 
The field was fought 15th Aagast, I5S8. — Founm, 
Fboi^rt, Holllisued, Godscxoft. 

The groaod. on which this memaniAc en gag e- 
ment took place, is now the propertj of John 
DaTidsoo, Esq. of Newcastle, and still i 
name of Battle-Cross. A cross, erro 
Pmy't Cntt, h*s been erected upon the spot where 
the gallant Earl of Douglas is sopposed to have 
&lleii. The castle of Otterbonme, which was 
besieged by Oooglas, with its demesne lands, n 
DOW [1S13] the property of JaoKS Ellis, Esq., who 
is also proprietor of a Deighbouring emineBce called 
Fawdoon hili,- on which may yet be discerned the 
vestiges of the Scottish camp, agreeing with the 
description of the ballad, 'They lighted high on 
Otterboom.' Earl's Meadows, containing a fine 
sjHing called Percy's well, are a part of the same 
gentleman's groonds, and probably derire their 
name from the battle. The camp on Fawdoan hill 
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tie disUat from Battle-Cross ; bat it most be 
KBteuibered that the varioos changes of positiaa 
Slid of fortuDC during so long and 6erce aD engage- 
ment betireen tvo consider^le armies, mnst have 
^tended the conflict over aU the vicaiiitj. 

The b*]lad, pablished in the RtUtjatt, is avowedly 
an English prodnctioti ; and the author, with a 
natnnl partiality, leans to the »de of h» conntry- 
■icn ; yet that ballad, or some one similar, nMtdiSed 
probably by national prejudice, must have been 
cunent in Scotland daring the reign of Janes «i. : 
for Godscroft, in treating of this battle, mentions 
ib having been the rabject of popalar song, and 
proceeds tfaos : ' But that which is commonly snng 
of the HtaUixg of C/uriot, seemeth indeed poetical, 
«sd a mere fiction, perhaps to stir up virtne ; yet a 
fiction whereof there is no mention, either in the 
Scottish or English Chronicle. Neither are the 
■ongs that are made of them, both one ; for the 
SeoU srmg made of OUerhmtne, tetleth the time, 
•boat Lammas, and also the occasion, to take preys 
out of England ; also tfae dividing the armies 
betwixt the Earls of Fife and Douglas, and their 
several journeys, almost ai in the authentic history. 
It b^inneth thos : — 

" It fell about the Lunmas tide, 

^VTien yeomen Tin their hay, 
TTie dochty Douglai 'gan to ride. 

In England to take a prey.'" 
GoMcBOFT, ed. Edin. 1743, voL i. p. 195. 
cannot venture to assert, that the stanzas, here 
published, belong to the ballad alluded to by 
Godscroft; but they come mnch nearer to his 
description than the copy published in the first 
edition, which represented Douglas as falling by the 
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poniard of a faithless page. Yet we leam from the 
same author, that the story of the assassination was 
not without foundation in tradition. ' There are 
that say, that he [Douglas] was not slain by the 
enemy, but by one of liis own men, a groom of his 
chamber, whom he had struck the day before with 
a truncheon, in ordering of the battle, because he 
saw him make somewhat slowly to. And they name 
this man John fiickerton of LuHhess, who left a 
part of his armour behind unfastened, and when he 
was in the greatest conflict, this servant of his came 
behind his back, and slew him thereat.' — Godbcroft, 
ut supra. ' But this narration,' adds the historian, 
' is not so probable.' ' Indeed it seems to have no 
foundation, but the common desire of assigning some 
remote and extraordinary cause for the death of a 
great man. The following ballad is also inaccurate 
in many other particulars, and is much shorter and 
more indistinct, than that printed in the Reliques, 
although many verses are almost the same. Hotspur, 
for instance, is called Earl Percy, a title he never 
enjoyed ; neither was Douglas buried on the field 
of battle, but in Melrose Abbey, where his tomb is 
still shown. 

This song was first published from Mr, Herd's 
ColUclion of Scottish Songs and Ballads, Edin. 1776, 
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n osaigna auother 



Kt for Douglas helng otreleulj 



' The Erie Junys wu< sa besy. 
For til otdane hia oumpRiDf ; 
And on bia F»ya for to paa. 
That reoklea ho of hia Brmyag »aa ; 
The Erie of Mwirawya Buaenet. 
Thai uyd, at that tytno was fenjhete.' 

Book viii. obkp. 7. 

instance of Douglas' omitting to put on hia helmet. 
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t at the battle. Thei 



:, the EurU of 



present t 

Monteith, Buchan, and Huntly; the Baron* of 
Maxwell and Johnston ; Swinton of that ilk, an 
ancient family, which, about that period, produced 
several distinguished warriors ; Sir David (or rather, 
as the learned Bishop well remarks, Sir Walter) Scott 
of Buccleuch, Stewart of Garlies, and Murray of 
Cock pool. 

' Segibut et legibu», Seotid rmttanU*, 
Vot eijfpeis tl gladiU pro palriU pagrmtilet, 
Vettra »tt victoria, vettri at et gloria. 
In eamtu el hittoria, ptnytt ttt memoria I ' 
[The ballads on Otterboume »re~(]) "The 
Huntiiig of the Cheviot,' in the Ashmolejui us. 
(c 1510) at Oxford, and fir^t published in Percy'a 
RtSqaa; (3) the black-letter versions of this ballad, 
entitled, ' A Memorable Soag on the L'nhappy 
Hnating in Chevy Chase,' etc., reprinted in Hai~ 
hmrgkt BaUadM, ed. Ebsworth (vi. 740-3); (S) the 
English Tersion of 'The Battele of Otterbooni' 
(c 153O) preserred in the CottAnian and Harleiaa 
■Ml in the Britiib .Sfuseani, and first pablisbed ia 
Pefcy's Reiiipta ; (*) the fragmentary versicm pre- 
•erred by David Herd (of which there is abo a 
Shvpe reading), evidently very comipt and cfltitaiB- 
tag • penknife incident, borrowed from other 
hdfada; and (/>) the venioD compiled for Scott by 
Jmks Hogg, ostensibly from the reeitatton, partly 
ia pcoae, of two oid penoos residiog at EtbiA — 
Abbotifofd, sad first pobHabed ni 
( Qw. 499-502). Wfitiiig to I " 
' J am so anxiosa to have s 
Oatrimn, that I will omit tlte ballad 
tatkeij in the first vohune, bopii^ to fccwcr 
it la tiMC far fMcrUea ia the thnL' CMbut^^ 
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best. It is especially manifest in heightening the 
pathetic beauty of the stanzas describing the death 
of Douglas, with the result that, as Professor Veitch 
(who, however, fondly regarded them as entirely the 
work of a minstrel) remarked, they are ' for power 
and simple pathos unsurpassed in ballad literature.'] 



It fell about the Lammas tide. 

When the muir-mec win their bay. 

The doughty Douglas bound him to ride 
Into England, to drive* a P^^J- 

II 
He choee the Gordon* and the Gnemes, 

With them * the Lindesays, light and gay ; 
But the Jardines wald not with him ride, 

And they rue it to this day. 



And he has bum'd the dales of Tyne, 
And part of Bambrough shire;* 

And three good towers on Reidswire' fells. 
He left them all on fire. 

> [Tbii aUiua ia • vuutioD oa lb*t qacXed by Godaeroft. It 
ftbo begini Ibe Herd Tenion.] ' f'aUb' in esiliet cdjtknu.] 
' ['tbcm'uominedinEosg. The couplet in Herd nadi :— 



* [' Alnmuhin.' — H. 'Bunbroogb' i* from the Esgluh vendon.] 

* [' BoxboiKb ' in Bosk "'^ "■ eBilier •dittoot. In mhMqBBOt 
(tftiUH 8oo« follow* TOMislj Sags imtil towwds Uie elgtc] 
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IV 

And he marchM up to Newcastle, 
And rode it round about ; 

* O wha 's the lord of this castle, 

Or wha 's the lady o 't ? ' 

V 

But up spake proud Lord Percy, then, 

And O but he spake hie ! 
^ I am the lord of this castle. 

My wife 's the lady gay/ 

VI 

* If thou 'rt the lord of this castle, 

Sae weel it pleases me ! 
For, ere I cross the Border fells, ^ 
The tane of us shall die/ 

VII 

He took a lang spear in his hand, 

Shod with the metal free, 
And for to meet the Douglas there. 

He rode right ^ furiouslie. 

VIII 

But O how pale his lady look'd, 

Frae aff the castle wa'. 
When down, before the Scottish spear. 

She saw proud Percy fa\ 

1 [' Border again.'— Hogg.] > [' most.'— Hogg.] 



X 

■ Hmt^ Tim r«% t)ft»n uiioo rhe 
i -v^wl ruM^ "rjkn oo* das& aaa feii 



But -jpM- ve ::n m 

Aiul -^'ust *:hcre fimm t hi e e ; 
And ;f I come not r>TB "^hiee dens 



n 
- Ttu^ r>fti»Hmiirne s a nonnie bom: 
Tiii Dl^Mwmt rherp ro he: 

* 

Bift flMTi^ TA mni4^ at fytterboanm^ 
To tV^ nsT men and me, 

' TW r^MPT mui .rrU on hiQ and daie^ 
The birrl« ftv wiU frmn tree to tree ; 

fl«it therip in neither hmui nor kale. 
To fend ^ mv men and me. 

cin 
' Yfft I will star at Otterboiime, 

Whi>re vou shail weicome he : 
And. if ve come not at three davis end. 

A faiuie lord * I *I1 ca' thee.* 



> />/i. h»H«). riofiKlM imnniaCM. that Pere^ wm rcHned hv 
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* Tbither vOl I cameS pfoud Percr nud, 

'Bj the might of Our Lulje !*— 
' Thm vill I bide thee/ said the Doti^, 
' Mj trovth I plight to thee.* 

Thej lighted high od Otterboume, 

Upon the bent sae brown ; 
Thej lighted high on Otterboume, 

And threw their pallions down. 

XVI 

And he that had a bonnie boy. 

Sent out bis horse to grass ; 
And he that had not a bonnie boy. 

His ain servant he was. 

XVII 

But up then spake a little page. 
Before the peep of dawn — 

* O waken ye, waken ye, my good lord, 

For Percy ''s bard at band.'' 

[The itaiia in Hogg readi :— 

' Then gae joor wmji to Otterbonm, 

And there wait a* jet three. 
And if I come not ere three dftji* end, 
A coward je*! ca' me.*] 

VOL. I. T 
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Thttr v^^ikked their »vordA, till sair tfaejfwat. 
And the blood ran dovn like rain. 

XXII 

But PercT with bis gnid braid sword. 

That could to sharply wound,^ 
HaA woand^id Douglas on the brow. 

Till he fell to the ground.* 

XXIII 

TlMm he call'd on his little foot-page. 

And tiaid — ^ Run speedilie. 
And fetch my ain dear sister's son, 

Sir Hugh Montgoroer\'/ 

XXIV 

^ My nephew good,* the Douglas said, 
' WhAt recks^ the death of ane ! 

Last night I dream'd a dreary dream. 
And I ken the day ^s thy ain. 

XXV 

^ My wound is deep ; I fain would sleep ; 

Take thou the vanguard of the three,^ 
And hide me by ^ the braken bush, 

Tliat grows on yonder lilye^ lee. 

> [' Wm m»Ae a* th« mettle free.'- Hogg.] ' ['TiU bM^wmid 
be4idflee.'-Hogr] > ('bMild.'— Hogg.] « [' boot«.'— Hogg.] 
* [ThlM line Ui from Herd. Hogg resda, * Nae mair 1 11 fighting 
■ee.'J * [*Otte Uj me in.' — Hogg.] ? [The line is from 
Herd. Hogg omitted * lilje.'] 
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%x% 

Tbe P^rcy had Mootfpnoerj ^ met, 
Tbkt etUMT €4 iAiktrr were* (kin ; 

TfMfir %w^f^^ %w€frd3i^ and thejr t«ra^ swat. 
And aye^ Uiie Mude ran down between^ 

' VUrid ihttt, O yield tb««, Percy ! ' be said, 
* Or eUe I vow I II lay thee low ! ' 

' W^i^nn t/> fthall I yield,' naid Eari Percy, 
^ NV/w that I «ee it muMt be tor' 

XXXff 

^ThfHi fhalt n/it yield to lord ^ nor loun. 
Nor yet^ thalt tFiou yield to me ; 

But yield thee iff the braken bush,^ 
Ttiat grow* uf>on yon lilye lee ! '' 

XXXflf * 

^ I will not yield t/i a braken biuh. 
Nor yet will I yield to a brier ; 



' I ' Wy^u ifUMt Mr flucb wt' fi^rer.'-Hoa-] > ['I wmt be 
v«* light/ -ll/itt^J * ftm Nftir ther.'-Hoa-] * ['Aje' 
fai IteoU'nJ * (lli* irtAAx* in Uoiu reads : — 

'O yfeUl tU«, Pierey/ mM Hir Hugh, 

' O yi«l4. or y« •lutil die ' ; 
' FiUn «r<niM I yieUl/ prouil V\tsTcj Mid, 

' Hut fUMrr to Urtin Uke tbee/J 

« Cknmve.' -H/^.J 7 f'yet' Ui SoottV] • Broefan, fern. 
[Tfa* ecMipUeitof r<rm Herd] * [Thoee three eonchiding ■tonmi 
«r» from H«rd, witli rer/ ilffht emandftttone, ] 



NOTES 
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Br. chime the Oordoju and the Qramet.^Sit. ii. 1. 1, 
The illnstriouR familf of Gordon ifan origioaUj settled 
upon the lands of GordoD and Huutly, in the shire of 
Berwick, »nd are, therefore, of Border extraction. The 
■tepa hy which thay removed from thence to the ahires 
of Aberdeen and fnveniees sre worthy notice. Id 1300 
Adam de Gordon was ^Varden of the Marclies. — Rvukr, 
vol. ii p. 870. He obtained, horn Robert the Bruce,' 
a fpsDt of the forfeited estate of David de Stratbbolgie, 
Earl of Athol ; but no posaeMion followed, the earl 
havini; returned to his allegiance, — John de Uordoii, his 
great-grandson, obtained, from ttobert ii., a new charter 
of the lauds of Stratbbolgie, which had beeu once more 
aud finally forfeited, by David, Earl of Athol, slain in 
the battle of Kilblane. This grant is dated 13th July 
\^G. John de Gordon, wiiii Han destined to transfer, 
from the Borders of England to those of the Highlands, 
a powerful and martial race, was himself a redoubted 
warrior, and many of his exploits occur in the annals of 
that turbulent period. In 1371 -72 the English Borderers 
invaded and plundered the lands of Gordon, on the 
Scottish East March. Sir John of Gordon retaliated, by 
an incursion on Northumberland, where he collected 
much spoil. But, as he returned with his booty, he was 
attacked, at unawares, by Sir John Lillburne, a Northum- 
brian, who, with a superior force, lay near Corham in 
' (Although Adam de Gordon did not join Bruue until after 
the victory of Buinockhura in 1311. he became one of his famous 
~ «u alBiD in 1333 at HaUdon HilL] 




Btmaat MDK^rmfXfT 




iMMhw, ha bfMffht to Um fi«U tbe Mrtbem hiwj 
•fronb, H w^ll M thu Un««a of Ida oMteni Bordercn. 
WMh hi« (allcnt le«ler, he bxrt tik life in the dndlr 
wnfllM. Th« Rnftlbb telUd eommeiiHiratea Ui nlwtr 
aiMl prndMiM: 

•Tlw BtI* of HaBtbr, mwU nd Imw.' 

fhtt th# title i* A premature dengaaXion. The eafldom 
tif Ifaittly »•! fimt conferred on Alexander Seatoii, who 
ftiNrrivd the K'oniliiBUKhteT of the hero of Otlerboume, 
unit nHiiined hli title from Huutly, in the north. Besides 
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bis eldest son Adatn, vho carried on the line of the 
family. Sir John de Gordon left two sons, known. Id 
tradition, by the familiar names of Joek and Tam. The 
former was the ancestor of the Gordona of Pitlurg ; the 
latter of those of Lesmoir, and of t'raig-liordon. This 
tart family is now [1830] represented by James Gordon, 
£»q. of Craig, being the eleventh, in direct descent, 
from Sir John de Gordon. 



Tht Qrcfmai. 
T)ie clan of Grsme, always numerous and powerful 
upon the Border, were of Scottish origin, and deduce the 
descent of their chieftain, Grceme of Netherby, from 
John with the bright gword, a son of Malice Gneme, Earl 
of Menteith, who flourished in the fourteenth century. 
Latterly, they brcamg EnglUhmen, as the phrnae went, 
and settled upon the Debateable Land, whence they were 
transported to Ireland, by James vi., with the exception 
of B few very respectable families; 'because,' said his 
majesty in a proclamation, ' they do all (but especially 
the Griemefi) confess themselves to be no meet persons 
to live in these countries'; and also, to the intent their 
lands may be inhabited by others, of good and honest 
conversation." But, in the reign of Henry :v., the 
Grames of the Border still adhered to the Scottish 
allegiance, as appears from the tower of Gr»me in 
Annandale, Gneme's Walls in Tweeddale, and other 
castles within Scotland, to which they have given their 
The reader is, however, at liberty to suppose 
that the Grnnnes of the Lennox and Menteith, always 
ready to ahed their blood in the cause of their country, 
on this occasion joined Douglas. 

With them the Lindesayt light and gay. — St. ii. L 2. 

The chief of this ancient family, at the date of the 
battle of Otterbounie, was David Lindiseay, Lord of Glen- 
esk. afterwards created Earl of Crawford.* He wm, after 

' [He suooeedeil to the baiouj of Crawford on the d<«th of 



BOKDEft MCt^TBEI^T 




Mb hM*Hr«nl, trhiek est tkn^ Dm fcn^Wt aftny- 



b'rfrr<> ont »/ til* AeM b]r Ui 1 
tAnAmj I* aUo fwrtarf far a ratott, avJa to A 
Hotufiir. Al • Mwreb-iMMing, at BaUpav 9 
happatiM) b> ahMTve, that Parcf waa ihaathad 
^IM« arnwrnr. ' It to for fcsr of tha Bo^ah I 
M)<f f arcf, tn nptenatioo ; for be ««• alrtaJy ■ 
tha ImmmMtlcm, hnmortaliMd by ShiVtiptart^ 

Mf JMiwiMrwlMf, atnlhLoT'llwbovuCbvchicf oflkb 
rntorkvan*): >ri4 S« wm tBv«UdwKfatbeMrU<iai«f ObvCmJ, 
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Sir Harry,' answered Lindsiij, ' I have seen you more 
Borely bested by Scottish fuotmen than by English horse.' 
— Wyntoun. Such was the leader of the 'Lindetays light 
and gay.' 

According to Froiasart, there were three Lindsays in 
the battle of Otterbourne, whom he calls Sir William, 
Sir James, and Sir Alexander.' To Sir James Lindsay 
there fell 'a strange chance of war,' which I give iu the 
words of the old historian. '1 shall shewe you of Sir 
Mathewe Reedman [an English warrior, and governor 
of Berwick], whu was on horsebacke, to save himselfe, 
for he alone coude not remedy the mater. At Wb 
departynge, Sir James Lindsay was nere him, and saws 
Sir Mathewe departed. And this Sir James, to wyn 
honour, followed in chase Sir Mathewe Reedman, and 
came so nere him, that he myght have stryken hym 
with hys speare, if he had lyst. Than he t>aid, "Ah! 
Sir knyght, tourue ! it is a shame thus to fly ! I am 
James of Lindsay. If ye will nat tourne, I shall strike 
you on the backe with my speare," Sir Mathewe spoke 
no worde, but struke hia hors witli his spurres sorer than 
lie did before. In this maner he chased hym more than 
three myles. And at la$t Sir Mathewe Iteedman's hors 
foundered, and fell under hym. Than he slept forthe on 
the erthe, and drewe oute his swerile, and tuke corsge to 
defend himselfe. And the Scotte thoughte to have 
stryken liym on the brest, but Sir Mathewe Reedman 
swerved fro the stroke, and the speare point entred Into 
the erthe. Than Sir Mathewe atrak asonder the speare 
wyth his swerde. And whao Sir James Lindsay saw howe 
he had lost his speare, he cost away the tronchon, and 
lyghted a-fote, and tuke a lylell hattett-axe, that he 
corryed at his backe, and handled it with his one hand, 

' [Sir Williun mnst have been Sir William of the Bjth (d. e. 
1424). He wu Doiuin-germul of Sir James (d. r. 1396), who wu 
ninth Lord of Crawford, and coagin-gennan of Sir David, Srit 
Earl of Crawford, who nicceeded him in the barony of Ctawford. 
EUr Alexander was a younger brother ot Sir David, flrmt Earl of 
Crawford.] 
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in a windowe, snd aajAe, " VVhat ! Sir James Lindaaj, 
what mske fou here?" Than i^ir James came forth of 
the eiudy to him, and saj'de, " By in)' fajth, Sir Mathewe, 
fortune hath brought me hyder ; for, aa soon as I was 
departed fro you, I mete by chauoce the Bysahoppe of 
Durham, to ohom I am prisoner, as ye be to me. I 
belere ye ahall not nede to cone to Edenboroive to me to 
mak your fynaunce. I Ihynk, rather, we shall make an 
exchange one for another, iJ the bysshoppe be also 
contente." — "Well, sir," quod Keedman, "we Bhall 
accord rygbte veil toguyder ; ye shall dine this day with 
me : the bysshoppe and our men be gone forth to fyght 
with your men. 1 can nat tell what we shall know at 
itoume." — "1 am content to dyne with you," 
<|uod Lindsay.' — Froissart's Chronicle, translated by 
Bourchier, Lord Bemers, vol. i. chap. 146. 
' O ffran bantd (W eactUieri infii^i / 

fron rJRi^i. eran di/i dtTerti ; 

K ti tentiaiR, de gli aipri colpi iniqiti, 

Fer tuMa la jtertorui aneo dci^rti ; 

B pw fwr Klvt oKUTC, f calU iniqMi 

Irmeiat van icnsa totptUa atw»i.'— L'Orlando, 



tcilh him ride. — St. ii. 1. 3. 
of hardy West-Border n 



But tht Jardinet 
The Jardines we! 
Their chief was Jardine of Applegirth. TTieir refusal 
ride with Douglas was, probably, the result of one of 
those perpetual feuds, which usually rent to pieces a 
Scottish army. 

And he that had a bonnie boy. 
Sent out hit horte (o jraw.— St, xvi. IL 1-2, 

FrtHMsrt describes a Scottish host, of the same period, 
a* consisting of 'IIll. M. men of urmes, knightis. and 
•qnires, mounted on good horses ; and other X. M. men 
of warre armed, after their gyse, right hardy and firae, 
mounted on lytle hackneys, the whiche were never tied, 
nor kept at hard meat, but lette go to pasture in the 
fieldis and bushes.' — Froissirt's Ckrattieie, translated by 
Lord Bemers, chap. IT. 
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Tm» MOsd tffun t» have bees « 
Ihewti^mtJammr. he 




Ugktcmbe ttewwa opni the s^jeel, witkort an 
■ccarate tuawniUBP of the find; c^rttr«tcaL> 

It l> wttalii tlMt, daring Uk civil w 
Bruce and Bdiol, the £um1]r of Philiphai^ e 
•ad wu powcffid ; for Ibeir aocestor, *»»*a»m ^ 
Hwny-i*, fulMnfbe* the fMtb of ftmltj to Edrod l, 
A.D. 12^. It U, therefore, not aolikelj, tlut. 
naidiag to « wild and Irontier ocMintiy, tbcy nuT 
bare, at one period or other, during these com- 
BMrttoDS, refuted allegiance to the feeble mooarch 
of the dajr, and thtu eitorted from him some grant 
of territory or juriidictJoD. It is also certain that, 
by a charter from James iv., dated November 30, 
l.'.09, John Murray of Philiphaugh is vested with 
the dignity of heritable Sheriff of Ettrick Forest, an 
office held by his descendants till the final abolition 
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of such jurisdictions by 38th George ti. cap. SS. 
But it seems difficult to believe that the cireum- 
stances mentioned in the ballad could occur under 
the reign of so vigorous a monarch as James iv. It 
is true that the Dramalis Persona introduced seem 
to refer to the end of the fifteenth, or beginning of 
the sixteenth, century ; but from this it can only be 
argued, that the author himself lived soon after that 
period. It may, therefore, be supposed (unless 
further evidence can be produced, tending to 
invalidate the conclusion) that the bard, willing to 
pay his court to the family, has connected the grant 
of the sherilfship by James iv. with some further 
dispute betwint the Murrays of Philiphaugh and 
their sovereign, occurring, either while they were 
engaged upon the side of Baliol, or in the subse- 
quent reigns of David n. and Robert ii. and iii., 
when the English possessed great part of the 
Scottish frontier, and the rest was in so lawlesi 
a state as hardly to acknowledge any superior. At 
the same time, this reasoning is not absolutely con- 
clusive. James iv. had particular reasons for desir- 
ing that Ettrick Forest, which actually formed part 
of the jointure lands of Margaret, his queen, should 
be kept in a state of tranquillity. — Rvmer, vol. iciii. 
p. 66. In order to accomplish this object, it was 
natural for him, according to the policy of his pre- 
decessors, to invest one great family with the power 
of keeping order among the rest. It is even 
probable that the Philiphaugh family may have 
upon part of the lordship of Ettrick 
Forest, which lay intermingled with their own 
extensive possessions ; and, in the course of 
arranging, not indeed the feudal superiority, but 
the property, of these lands, a dispute may have 
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tower of Hangingshaw has been demolished for 
many years. It stood in a romantic and solitary 
situation, on the classical banks of the Yarrow. 
When the mountains around Hangingshaw were 
covered with the wild copse which constituted a 
Scottish forest, a more secure stronghold for aii 
outlawed baron can scarcely be imagined. 

The tradition of Ettrick Forest bears, that the 
Outlaw was a man of prodigious strength, possess- 
ing a baton or club, with which he laid lee (i.e. 
waste) the country for many miles round ; ' and 
that he was at length slain by Buccleuch, or some 
of his clan, at a little mount, covered with fir-trees, 
adjoining to Newark Castle, and said to have been 
a part of the garden.^ A varying tradition bears 
the place of his death to have been near to the 
house of the Duke of Buccleuch's gamekeeper, 
beneath the castle ; and that the fatal arrow was 
shot by Scott of Haining, from the ruins of a cottage 
on the opposite side of the Yarrow. There was 
extant, within these twenty years, some verses of a 
song on his death. The feud betwixt the Outlaw 
and the Scotts may serve to explain the asperity 
with which the chieftain of that clan is handled in 
the ballad. 

In publishing the following ballad, the copy prin- 
cipally resorted to is one, apparently of considerable 
antiquity, which was found among the papers of the 
late Mrs. Cockbnm of Edinburgh, a lady whose 
memory will be long honoured by all who knew 

■ [Tbia Irttdition, like a similar tnulition in G&llowk;, is cloMlj 
mythiul, and muit have had a maeb earlier origin.] 

^ [Ths boUow under the maunt a called bf iha oountrf-poople 
'■ladn-nuui'i lee'; and a Dumber of human bones were fomul 
there a few yean ago in making a drain. — J. G. L.] 

VOL. 1. n 
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doea not include (1) three stanzas on Buccleucb, 
which are apparently the additional verses given to 
Scott hy Sheriff Plummer; (2) sUnsa Ui., which 
appears to be modern, and may have been Scott's 
own ; and (3) stanzas Ixxi.-ii, which did not 
appear in the 1803 edition, and though partly 
supplied by the Laidlaw version, may also have been 
amended from Park. The Ccckbum ms., the Herd 
MS., and the us, published in Aytoun's Balladi (ii. 
131-1 44}, are subsUntially the same version, 
although it is plain that the Herd and Cockbum 
IMS. must have more closely agreed with one 
another than with the Aytoun version, and that 
tbc]' are, on the whole, superior to it. Aytoun 
obtained his version from a ms. in the Fhiliphaugh 
charter-chest, which, as he shows, must have been 
written between 1689 and 1702. The Herd version 
was transcribed, 12th January 1795, from a copy 
sent by Sheriff Plummer ' from a lady,' but the MB, 
•ent has not been traced. 

The original of the Cockbum or Herd ua., or 
both, was probably an older Ms. than that which 
Aytoun used, and if that be so, the ballad may have 
been preserved by transcription from a very early 
date. Plainly, it has suffered very little deteriora- 
tion in style, and this is a symptom that it is 
comparatively free from the corruptions introduced 
by reciters. The presumption is therefore strong 
that it is largely founded on fact. Aytoun arrived 
'at the conclusion that the story told in the ballad is, 
if not altogether fictitious, at least greatly exagger- 
ated.' There is something to be said for this opinion, 
which is generally concurred in by later authorities ; 
but it rests (1) on lack of information, and (S) on 
the assumption that the outlaw was the John 
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Mbr^ of Pbiliidua^. vbo receired * c 
the beredituy SheiiffdcMn of Selkirk in 1509: 
Colas, bowcrer, otfa«r penona^es of Ute lallad 
hare no right there, the Mnnay of the fa«Ilad Mit 
hsre been not this Mnmy, hot his f 
who n mentuHwd in lli60 as'Qneea's 
in Ettnck Forest' (Eidiajuer RoiU, ra. 9), who 
obtained a charter of Philiphaagh in 1461, and who 
afterwards becsjne keeper of Newark CscUe. It » 
b^B0 meaiis nnlikelj that this Moirsy was ovtlawed 
Car hia eminectioa with the schemes of the 
DoHgbHes, and that be gare in hia mbtnissiaa 
during the King's oecnpabon of Ettrick Fotest in 
1459. In any case, it was shortlr after this date 
that the fortunes of tbe niiliphangh funilj were 
laid, and their special leeogmtioii by tbe Scottish 
King began. Nor is it by any means certain when 
the Mnrraj^ obtained the sheriffdotB, for tbovgh 
John Marray ilid receive a special grant of the 
sheriffdom in 1509, he is mentioned as sheriff «s 
early as 1503. The ScotU at the period of the 
earlier Murray were master rangen of the finest, 
and WDakl thns be jealous of soy seeming interfer- 
ence with their prerogatives — so that the funoos 
' Boccleuch ' verges may, after all, hare a certain 
basis of aatbeoticitf .] . 
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Ettbicke Foreste is a feir foreste, 

Initgrowsnumieasemelietrie; 
There 's hart and hynde, and dae and rae, 

And of a** wilde ^ beastis grete plentie. 

II 

There 's a feir * castelle, bigged wi"* lyme and stane ; 

O ! gin it stands not pleasauntlie ! 
In the forefront o*" that castelle feir, 

Twa unicorns are bra' to see ; 
There ''s the picture of a knighte, and a ladye 
bright. 

And the grene hollin abune their brie. ^ 

III 

There an Outlaw keepis five hundred men ; 
He keepis a royalle cumpanie ! 



1 [*wilde' omitted in H.] « ['feir' omitted in H.] 

• Brie, brow. 



SIO 
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His merryemeii are a' in ae ' liverye clad, 
O' the Lincome grene saye gave* to see; 

He and his lad^'e in purple clad, 
O ! gin * they lived not royallie ! 

IV 

Word is gane to our nobil King, 
In Edinburgh, H-here that he lay. 

That there was an Outlaw in Ettricke Foreste 
Counted him nought, nor* a' his courtrie g- 



■*I make a vowe," then the gude King said, . 

* Unto the man that deir bought me, I 
Ij^I V either be King of Ettricke Foreste, j 

• Or King of ScoUande that Outlaw sail beE 



Then spak the lord," hight Hamilton, 
And to the nobil King said he, 

' My sovereign prince, sum counsell take. 
First at your nobilis, sync at me. 



■ 1 ri'dd ye, send yon braw Outlaw till. 
And see gif your man cum will he : 

Dcsyre bini cum and be your man, 
And hald of vou von Foreste frie. 



I [-n 



'[■» 



' ['fai 



-H.] 



-H.) 
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VIII 

^ Gif he refuses to do that, 

We 11 conquess baith his landis and he ! 
Or else, we'll throw his castell down, 

And make a widowe o' his gaye ladye/ 

IX 

The King then calFd a gentleman, 

James Boyd, the Earl of Arran (his brother 
was he) ; 
When James he cam before the King, 

He knelit ^ before him on his kn^. 

X 

' Wellcum, James Boyd ! ' said our nobil King ; 

' A message ye maun gang for me ; 
Ye maun hye to Ettricke Foreste, 

To yon Outlaw, where bydeth ^ he : 

XI 

^ Ask him of whom he haldis his landis. 

Or man, wha may his master be. 
And desyre him cum, and be my man. 

And hald of me yon Foreste frie. 

XII 

* To Edinburgh to cum and gang. 

His safe warrant I shall gie ; * 
And gif he refuses to do that. 

We ''ll conquess baith his landis and he. 

1 ['feU.*— H.] a [*dweUeth.'— H.] » [*be.'— H.] 



"QUI. 
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'f^*.'*- ^..^«^'>«fc. *l^ 1«T*«* 



'*>i^' s^.-'* , " •i'i-??t ^•■lO-^jnwi : -ments; 
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Cf -^ TfTMTTJwh*- rrc^jt fifee fftTe lo i«e 



i* - 



^^!Tt 9L dsii ia u» £reae^ 



Wjtii a berArt bov. oq a miik-viiite steed 
And I Tot tifter ranled riefat bociBe. 



Useilnr Bard - keod he vas master muu 
And «erT'd him in his ain dc^iv. 

* Gad mot thee save, brave Outla v Murrav ! 
Thr ladre, and all thv chvTalrie ! * 

*• KajTT. thoa 's wellcum« gentleman. 

Some king's messoiger thou seemis to W/ 

^ The King of Scotlande sent me here. 
And, gode Outlaw, I am sent to thee ; 

* All ibMk we hare for this stanxa in the 1^>S edition is 

* The bight and his lad je in purine ddul 

O gin they lived right lovallee, 

A&d with the nifastitation of *gin ' for ' gif/ this «gT«<es with H. 
Seott eridentlj eonstmeted the stania fnom the LakiUw ne«tt«> 
taon, aided, it maj be, bj Park : — 

* Weel moontit on a milk* white ste<c\i : 

Walj he rankit them bonnilie : 
Hit men war a' elad o'er wi* green. 

An' he was clad i' the taffetie, 
Wi* belt an' pistle by his side : 

O Waly, but they war fair to see/1 

« [•he/— H.] 



JKBIBK. fi^-m* ;— 
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XXV 



Then spak his ladje, feir of face. 
She sevd, ' Without consaat of me. 

That an Outlaw suld cum befor a King ; 
I am right rad ^ of treasonrie. 

Bid him be gude to his lordis at hame. 
For Edinburgh my lord sail nevir see/ 



XX\T 



James Boyd * tuik his leave o* the Outlaw kene« 

To Edinburgh boun is he ; 
When James' he cam before the King, 

He knelit lowlie ^ on his kne. 



XXVII 



^ Welcum, James Boyd ! ^ seyd our nobil King ; 

' What Foreste is Ettricke Foreste frie ?' 
* Ettricke Foreste is the feirest foreste 

That evir man saw wi' his ee. 



xxvui 



* There 's the dae, the rae, the hart, the hynde, 
And of a' wild beastis grete pleutie ; 

There's a pretty castell of lyme and stane, 
O gif it standis not pieasauntlie ! 



1 Bad, afraid. » ['Boyd' is omitted in H.] * [*And whon.' 
-H.] * [*feU before him.'— H. 'kneeled low down. -(^. | 
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' There 's ia the fore&ont ' o' that castell, 

Twa anicoms, sae bra' to see : 
Tbcre't the picture of a knight, and a ladye 
bright, 

Wr the grene hollin ahune tiieir brie. 



'There the Outlaw keepis five hundred men. 
He keepis a royalle cumpanie ! ' 

His merryemen m ae livery clad, 

C the Liiicome grene sae gaye to see : 

He and hia ladye in puqjle clad ; 
O ! gin they live not royallie ! 



' He says, yon Foreste is his awin ; 

He wan it frae the Southronie; 
Sae as he wan it, sae will he keep it, 

Contrair all kingis in Christentie/ 



' Gar warn me Perthshire, and Angus baith ; 
Fife up and down, and the LoutHians three, 

' ['foreiide.'— H.] ^ ['OBifthej lived not royalie.'—H. Soott 
IntroiIuoeB tbe new line to lave the repetitian of L 6.] ■ [Tlie 
fintoou|i]et iiCroma.] 
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And ^ graith my horse ! ' said the nobil King, 
For to Ettricke Foreste hie will I me."* 

XXXIII 

Then word is gane the Outlaw till, 

In Ettricke Foreste, where dwelleth he, 

That the King was cuming to his cuntrie, 
To conquess baith his landis and he. 

XXXIV 

* I mak a vow,' the Outlaw said, 

* I mak a vow, and that trulie. 
Were there but three men to tak my pairt, 
Yon King's cuming full deir suld be ! ' 

XXXV 

Then messengers he called forth, 

And bade them hie ^ them speedilye — 

* Ane of ye gae to Halliday, 

The Laird of the Corehead is he. 

XXXVI 

* He certain is my sister's son ; 

Bid him cum quick and succour me ! 
The King cums on for Ettricke Foreste,* 
And landless men we a' will be.' 

^ [The second couplet in Herd reads : — 

* Gar ray mv horse/ said the nobil King, 
To Etriok hie wiU I me.'] 

> ['haste.'— H.] > [This second couplet is from O., which 
reads: — 

'The noble king comes in the mom. 
And landless men we will a' be.'] 
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*Wh«t news? Wbat news?" said Holliday, 
' Man, frse tby master unto me ? ' 

' Not as ye wad ; seeking your aide ; 
Hie King's his mortal enemie.' 



' Ay, by my troth I ' said Halliday, 
* Even for that it repenteth me; 

For gif he lose feir Ettricke Foreste, 
Hell tak feir Moflatdale frae me. 



* I'll meet him wi' five hundred men. 
And fitirely mae, if mae may be : 

And before he gets the Foreste feir,' 
We a' will die on Newark Lee!" 



The Outlaw call'd a messenger. 
And bid him hie him speedilye, 

To Andrew Murray of Cockpool — 
' That man "s a deir cousin to me ; 

■ Thii ■eoond couplet i> from G. , whleh reads :- 
' And if he gel the foreit fair 

Well a' die on the Newwk lee.' 
I [The introdustory oouplat is Soott's.] 
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Desyre him cum, and mak me ayd. 
With a' the power that he may be.' 

XLI 

*' It stands me hard/ Andrew ]\Iurrav said, 
^ Judge gif it stands na hard wi^ me ; 

To enter against a King wi" crown. 
And set my landis in jeopardie ! 

Yet, if I cum not on the day, 
Surely at night he sail me see/ 

XLII 

To Sir James Murray ^ of Traquair, 
A message cam right speedilye — 

* What news ? What news r "^ James M urrav^said , 

' jMan, frae thy master unto me ? ' 

XLIII 

* What neids I tell ? for weel ye ken. 

The King's his morUi enemie; 
And now he is cuming to Ettricke Foreste, 
And landless men ye a"* will be/ ^ 

XLIV 

^ And, by my trothe,' James Murray said, 
* Wi' that Outlaw ^dll I live and die ; 

The King has gifted my landis lang syne — 
It cannot be nae warse wi' me/ 

1 ['lAird' After 'Momj.'— IL] > [The couplet is partly 

fromO.] 




The KiDg was cuming thro" CaddoD Ford,' 
And full 6ve thousand men was he ; * 

They saw the derke^ Foreste them befcve, 
Ther thought it awsome for to see. 



Then spak the lord, bight Hamilton, 
And to the nobil King said he, 

' My sovereign liq^e, sum council tak, 
First at your nobilis, sjTie at roe. 



* Desyre him mete thee at Pennanscore, 
And bring four in his cumpanie; 

Five erles sail gang yoursell befor, 

Gude cause that you suld honour'd be. 

XLMII 

' And, gif he refuses to do that. 

We ^11 conquess baith his londis and he; 
There sail nevir a Murray, after him, 

Hald land in Ettricke Foreste frie." 



Then spak the kene Laird of Buckscleuth, 
A stalworthye man, and steme was he — 

> A fan) OB the Tweed, U the mouth of Uw CWdon Bnm, near 
Y*ir. * ['AndfifUDethauKod menwu he.'— H.] ' ['derke' 
ii not in H.] ■ [ ' Wi' fire fcud nrord we Tl follow thee.'-H.) 
• [stvma iliL-lL kn Dot in H., G., ta L., but nuy hkre been 
[artlj Hp{died b; Sheriff FlnmiDer.] 
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^ For a King to gang an Outlaw till. 
Is beneath his state and his dignitie. 



^ The man that wons yon Foreste intill, 

He lives by reif and felonie ! 
Wherefore, brayd on, my sovereign liege ! 

Wi' fire and sword we 'U follow thee ; 
Or, gif your courtrie lords fa^ back. 

Our Borderers sail the onset gie." 

LI 

Then out and spak the nobil King, 
And round him cast a wilie ee — 

* Now baud thy tongue, Sir Walter Scott, 
Nor speik of reif nor felonie : 

For, had every honeste man his awin kye, 
A right puir clan thy name wad be ! ^ 

ui 

The King then call'^d a gentleman. 
Royal banner-bearer there ^ was he ; 

James Hop Pringle of Torsonse, by name ; 
He cam and knelit upon his kn^. 

LIII 

^ Wellcum, James Pringle of Torsonse ! 

A message ye maun gang ' for me ; 
Ye maun gae to yon Outlaw Murray, 

Surely where bauldly bideth he. 

1 [* Uien.'— H.] s [* Te man a meMage gae.'~H.] 
VOL. I. X 
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' Bid him mete me at Pe 

And bring four in his cumpanie; 
Five erles sail cum wi' mysell, 

Gude reason I suld honour'd be. 



' And, gif he refuses to do that, 
Bid him luke for nae good o' me ! 

There sail nevir a Murray, after him, 
Have land in Ettricke Foreste frie.' 



James cam before the Outlaw kene, 
And serv'd him in his ain degn? — 

' Wellcum, James Pringle of Torsonse ! 
What message ^ frae the King to me ? 



* He bids ye meet him at Permanscore, 
And bring four in your cumpanie; 

Five erles sail gang himsell before, 
Nae mair in number will be be. 



* And, gif you refuse to do that 
(I freely here upgive wi' thee). 

He "II east yon bonny castle down, 

And make a widowe o' that gaye ladye. 
' [' tidings.'— H.] 
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' Hell kK»e ixm bluMDiounK) IfeMvWv^Hni^ 
Wr fire JLod sword to folK>w ih«^ ^ 

Tkae will nevir a Munmv^ ^UfWr tlwiM^IK 
EhiTe land in Ettricke Foit^t ttW 

LX 

' It stands me hard,^ the Outlaw natd ; 

^ Judge gif it stands im Imnt wi' lui^i 
Wha reck not losing of inyiM['U« 

But a"* my ofTspring after mr. 

LXI* 

' My merry emen's liven, my widowed Mm — 
There lies the pang that pinehiHi nfi> ; 

When I am straught in bhiidic* CAfcK 
Yon castell will be right clreirii*. 

^ Aoid Hatliday, ycning Hallfday, 
Ye tall be twa to gang wi'' me ; 

Andrew Murray, and Hir Jnm^^ Mfifrny* 
We 11 be nae mae in enmfmmf." 

hxtn 

When that th^y ^am before the King^ 
Thev fell bef4f>fe him rm fheir kn^-- 

Tn ony pfakm orb^r*' h^ mwy •^h<*Tn .*»**.' ff. ) 
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'Grant mercie, mercie, nobil King! 
E'en for his sake that dyed on tree.' 



* Sicken like mercie sail ye have ; 

On gallows ye sail hangit be !' — 
'Over God's forbode,"' quoth theOutlaw then, 

' I hope your grace will bettir be ! 
Else, ere you come to Edinburgh port, 

I trow thin guarded sail ye be : - 



' Thir landis of Ettricke Foreste feir, 
I wan them from the enemie ; 

Like as I wan them, sae will I keep them, 
Contrair a' kingis in Christentie.' 



All the no bills the King about, 
Said pitie it were to see him dee — 

' Yet grant me mercie, sovereign prince ! 
Extend your favour unto me ! 

LXVII 

'I'll give thee the keys of my castell, 
Wi' the blessing o" my gaye ladye. 
Gin thou 'It * mak me sheriffe of this Foreste. 
And a' my offspring after me.' 
> [' God forbid. '-H.] > [Tbi> \MMt ooaplet i* probftbl; >q 

•mandmeDt of O., which ntda ;— 

' Bat before I gang lo Kdinbra town 
Honny toom niddlef ihftll Ihera b«.'] 
' ['Gin thou 'It' omitted Id H,] 



•T"' 
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Lxvm 
^ Wilt thou give me the keys of thy castell, 

Wi*" the blessing of thy gaye ladye ? 
I ^se mak thee sherifTe of Ettricke Foreste, 

Surely while upwards grows the tree ; 
If you be not tndtour to the King, 

Forfaulted sail thou nevir be." 

LXIX 

' But, Prince, what sail cum o** my men ? 

When I gae back, traitour they Ml ca' me. 
I had rather lose my life and land, 

Ere my merryemen rebuked me/ 

LXX 

* Will your merryemen amend their lives ? 

And a^ their pardons I graunt thee — 
Now, name thy landis where'er they lie, 

And here I rexdkr them to thee.' 

' Fair Philiphaugh is mine by right, 
And Lewinshope still mine shall be ; 

1 SUnzM lzxi.-lzzii. are partly from h., am) perhapH partly 
from Park. In H. they read :- - 

• Fair Pliiliphaaoh, Prinee. in my awht, 

I ^>|88lt it wiMime, and fltane ; 
Tb« llnnieii and th^ H«n0ng»haw, 
My liege, are native fft^dn (if min<», 

• • • • • 

I have mooy steede in the fm^nt Mhanv, 
Bnt them hy name I dinna k^n.' 
Id the IdOS edition the readinflf ie :- 

•pair Philip Hnrn^h. PHnee, i^ my «fn 
Bat and a part of f.he ^c^^arV f/** 
The Pinniea and the NTanfl^ngiRhatr, 
Xy Ile^B, ars native frt^idft v> me.' 
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Newark, Foubhiels, and Tinnies baith. 
My bow and arrow purchased me. 



' And I have native steads to me. 
The Newark Lee and Hangingshaw ; 

I have mony steads in the Foreste shaw. 
But them by name I dinna knaw.* 



The keys o' the castell he gave the King^ 
Wi' the blessing o' Iiis feir ladye ; 

He was made sherilfe of Ettricke Foreste, 
Surely while upward grows the tree ; 

And if he was na traitour to the King, 
Forfaulted he suld ne\ir be. 



Wha ever heard, in ony times. 

Sicken an Outlaw in his degre, 
Sic favour get before a King, 

As did the Oirn,AW Muhray of the Foreste 
frie? 
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Then ipak the Lord, liight Hamiiton. — St. vi. I. 1. 

This IB, in moat copiea, the rarl hif^ht HamiltoD, which 
mast be a miitake of the reciters, i 
enjoy thnt title till 1503. 

[The title wag Enrl of Arran, not namilton ; but the 
use of the term Hamilton sgreea with the period when 
the Earl of Arran was n Boyd. The mistake of 'earl' 
for ' lord ' counts for little.] 



James Boyd {the Earlo/Arr 



n hir brother), etc 
—St. ix. I. 2. 

ThoDoas Boyd, E^l of Arran, wa« forfeited, with his 
father and uncle, in 1469, for an attempt on the person 
of James iii. He had a sou, James, who ""as restored, 
and in favour with James iv. about 1432. If this be the 
person here meant, we should read 'The E^rl of Arran 
his ton was he.' Glenriddell's copy reads, 'A hig'hland 
laird 1 'm sure was he.' Reciters Bometimes call the 
messenger, the laird of Skene. [.Scott misunderstood 
the meaniogr of the line. Boyd was the Earl of Arran, 
and brother, or brother-in-law, of the King. Aytouu's 
version has 'brother-in-law.' The C'hristiaB 
however, wrongly given. It should be 'Thomas Boyd," 
who was created Earl of Arran on his marriage to the 
Princess Mary, daughter of James ii., in 1407.] 

/toion Birkendale Brae when that k 

Birkendale Brae, now commonly called Birkettdaillg, 

is a steep descent on the south side of Minch-Moor, which 
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sepantea T«eeddale from Ettrick Forest : »ad from the 
top of which you have the first view of the woods of 
Hangingshaw, the castle of Newark, and the romantic 
dale of Yarrow. 

The Laird nf thf Corehvad, etc.— St mr. L 4. 
This IB a place at the head of Moffat-water, poaseMrd 
of old by the family of Halliday. 

To Aiuirtw Murray of Coelepool.—St. xl. I, 3. 

This family were ancestors of the Murmyti, Earls of 
Aanandale ; but the name of the representative, in the 
time of James iv. , was William, not Andrew. Glenriddell'a 
us. reuds, 'the country-keeper.' [But the time was 
probably that of James ui.] 

To Sir Janmn Murray of Traguair. — St. xlii. 1. I. 

Before the barony of Traquair became the property of 
the Stewart«, it belonged to a family of Murrays, oftet^ 
wards Murrays of Black'barony, and ancestors of Lord 
Elibank. The old castle was situated on the Tweed. 
The lauds of Traquair were forfeited by WiUielmus de 
Moravia, previous to 1464 ; for, in that year, a charter, 
proceeding upon his forfeiture, was granted by the crown 
to 'Willielmo Douglas de Cluny.' Sir James was, 
perhaps, the heir of William Murray. It would further 
seem, that the grant in 14(>4 was not made effectual by 
Douglas ; for, another charter from the crown, dated the 
.Id February, 1478, conveys the estate of Traquair to 
James Stewart, Earl of Buchan, son to the hlack knight 
of Lorne, and maternal uncle to James in., from whom 
is descended the present Earl of Traquair. Tlie first 
royal grant not being followed by posHCSsion, it Ja very 
possible that the Murrays may have continued to occapy 
Traquair long after the date of that charter. Hence, Sir 
James might have reason to say, as in the ballad, 'The 
King has gifted my lauds lang syne.' 

Jamet Hop Pringlt of Tortoiue.SL Hi. 1. 3. 

The honourable name of Pringle, or Hoppringle, is of 

great antiquity in Roxburghshire and Selkirkshire. The 
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olil Towrr of TonoDBp i" idtiuted upon the banks nf the 
(isla, J believe the Piingle^ ot' Tonotiue are nnw 
represented hy Sir John Prinfrlf of Stitehell. There are 
three other Ancient and dictiiuruiBhed faniiltes nf thia 
Dame : thosp of Whitebank. Cliftou. anil Torwoodloe. 
Be bidi ^ men iim at Femunueorr.—^ Ivii. 1. 1. 
l*eiiiiancisarc i« a hallow on the top ot a lii^rh 'nigr af 
iiilk, diridui^r the vales o( Tweed and Varrov, a little to 
the eaatwsnl of Miudi-Moor. h n the (iiitenn<«t point 
of the land»^ of Broailineadnm. The Gleiiriildell hh., 
which, in thi^ iosbuiee. i> extremely InaciiTate kk tn 
uaine^, calls the place of rendezvous. ' Tkr Pner Man'a 
kouK,' and hiat» that the Outla* was mrphned Ity the 
treachery of the Eii^ : — 

'Tb«u he was aware of the Kug'a nnmlng, 

Willi biuulred« three iii oampv]}. 
I wol Ure moeklf ctoel , . . 
He loinied Kingut to lie \ 
For In f «ish me liEre tnn amang nv mm, 
Hcnr liJtH a dog for to die.' 
I believe the reader nil! think, with me. that the 
cataatrnpbe i« better, as now printed from Mre. ('j>ck- 
bum'E copy.' The deoeit, supjuMieil to be prmitioed on 
the Outlaw, it, unworthy of the military monarch, us he 
it paintisd in the ballad ; especially if we admit him to be 
Kin^ Jame»i t\\ 

.fbtr PhUiphaugh it mine hy right. — St. trxi, 1. 1. 
Is this and the following verve, the oeremoiiy of frtidid 
inveatitQie if iup|imed tn be gvne thmuffh, by the 
Outlaw resifrsiuc his pomessions int" the handx of the 
Einf , and reoeivini: them liaok, tn he held of him m 
superior. The lands nf Philiphauph are »till pnmvnvi^d 
by the Outlaw's repretientative. Hanirinip'hBW and 
Lewtnshope were Mild of late years. Newark, Foiilihlfilii, 
and Tinuiei, have Iouk helonfiied tn tlie ti<niity of 
BaDcleucK 

' [The Hard hb. fendan riMlly agrepii with Ifiitt ot iht, Kfln- 
UreUr. And it » onrinue chat Seolt don not mention it, Th« 
Aj-Unm vertiim ilIeo kcrc-ei.l 
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There will be such frequent c 

of this volume, to mention the clan, or sept, of the 

Armstrongs, that the Editor finds it necessary to 

prefix to this ballad some general account of that 

tribe. 

The Armstrongs appear to have been at an early 
period in possession of great part of Liddesdale, 
and of the Debateable Land. Their immediate 
neighbourhood to England rendered them the most 
lawless of the Border depredators ; and, as much of 
the country possessed by them was claimed by both 
kingdoms, the inhabitants, protected from justice by 
the one nation, in opposition to the other, securely 
preyed upon both.^ The chief was Armstrong of 
Mangertoun ; ^ but, at a later period, they are 
declared a broken clan, i.e. one which had no lawful 
head, to become surety for their good behaviour. 
The rap acity of th i s clan, and of th e ir allies, the 

' Id illUBtration of thie poBitian. tbo reader it referred to a long 
ootrcspandenae bstiriit Lord Docra and the Priry Counml of 
Engl&ad. in 1^0, canceming one Sandje Amutraag, k partiMD 
of England, and an inhsbitant of the Debateable L&nd, who bad 
threatened to become a, SooCtiahman, if he wu not protected by 
the Engliah worded against the Lord Maxwell. — See Introdurtion 
to NiCBntsoii and Bcbh'ii Hittoiy 0/ CumbtrlaTid and Watmort- 
Itmd. [See atao Actt 0/ the Prtvii Council of Snffland, New 
Seriei, ill. {16B0.1B5B), pp. 108, !«,"] 

* [There were several ohief*. or lords [lairds]. For dsHriptioD 
of the oountry of the 'Bolder laidets,' and an aooonnt of the 
principal tamiliea, bob a letter of Thomas Mmgrave to Bnrghloj, 
1583, in Bordrr Paprn, i. pp. lSO-7. The Annstronjfs in 1588 
ooiild ranster 3000 horee.— Lrfieri ond Faperi, Henr; vin., It. 
5056.] 
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Elliots , occasioned the popular saying, ' EUloUujd 
AjT pstrongs ride thieves aJL ' But to what Hordor 
family of note, in former days, would not sueh an 
adage have been equally applicable P All alotifc the 
river Liddel may stiU be discovered the ruins of 
towers, possessed by this numerous clan. They did 
not, however, entirely trust to these faBtncsscs ; but, 
when attacked, by a superior force, abandoned 
entirely their dwellings, and retired into moruwa, 
accessible by paths known to themselve§ alone. One 
of their most noted places of refuge was the Tarra* 
MosS] a desolate and horrible marsh, through which 
a small river takes its course. Upon its hanks are 
found some dry spots, which were occupied by tlieie 
outlaws, and their families, in cases of emergency. 
The stream runs furiously among huge rocks, which 
has occasioned a popular saying — 

* Was ne'er aiie drowa'd in Terras, nor yet in doubt. 
For e'er the head can wiu dotru, the ham« (bnunn) 



The morass itself is <o deep, that, according to an 
old historian, two speam tied together w<ni1d Dot 
reach the bottom. In thiw retreat, the Armt^troofct, 
o 1 58S, baffled the Earl of Angua, when lieotetMiit 
on the Border, although he reekimtti hhwwlf ao 
akilfal in winding a thief, that he cteelared, ' be hwl 
1 it, aa othen In banthtg a hare.' 
Ob tUi occaaion he waa totally anmeccaaM, md 
nearij lavt hla relxtion, rjonglaa itt Iveiy, whow tiae 
frecbootcn made pv^Mmer. — Gonwkorr, rat. U. 
p. 411. 

Upon aaotber oocaaion the Armtl r ongt went leaa 

Tbey had, in one of their 

i the town of HritwhMie, Ml the 
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of Cumberland. Sir Robert Carey, Warden of the 
West Marches, demanded satisfaction from the king 
of Scotland, and received for answer, that the 
offenders were no subjects of his, and that he might 
take his own revenge. The English warden accord- 
ingly entered Liddesdale, and ravaged the lands of 
the outlaws ; on which occasion, Sim of the Cal-hill^ 
(an Armstrong) was killed by one of the Ridteys of 
Haltwhistle. This incident procured Haltwbistle 
another visit from the Armstrongs, in which they 
burnt great part of the town, but not without losing 
one of their leaders, by a shot from a window, 

'The death of this young man (says Sir Robert 
Carey) wrote [wrought] so deep an impression upon 
them [the outlaws] as many vowes were made, that 
before the end of next winter, they would lay the 
whole Border waste. This [the murder] was done 
about the end of May [1598]. The chiefe of all 
these outlaws was old .Sim of Whilram.- He had 
five or sis sonnes, as able men as the Borders had. 
This old man and his sonnes had not so few as two 
hundred at their commands, that were ever ready to 
ride with them to all actions, at their beck. 

'The high parts of the marsh [march] towards 
Scotland were put in a mighty fear, and the chiefe 
of them, for themselves and the rest, petitioned to 
mee, and did assure mee that, unless 1 did take 
some course with them by the end of that summer, 

I [Cttlf-hiU,] 

" Whitnia is a. pifuie id Lidtlesdale. It ia miiCaken by ths 
Doble Editor for Whithem, in Gatlowa;, u <■ Hattvesel (Ualt- 
whiille. on the borders of Cumberl&nd) for Twiul, ■ vlUsge on 
the English aide of the Tweed, near Work. [Sim wu chief of 
th« AmutrODgi, not of Wliitrani, but of Whithaagh Tower (see 
Border Papert, i. p. isa). For the exploits of Sim, end his 
ecoapet from Torli CMtlo, we ib., ii. pp. G9i-B, 699, e(e.] 
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there was none of the inhabit&nts durst, or would, 
rt«y in their dwellings the nest winter, but they 
wool*] Bej the coontrey, and leave their houses and 
lands to the fury of the outlawes. Upon this com- 
plaint, i called the gentlemen of the countrey 
together, and acquainted them with the misery that 
the highest parts of the marsh towards Scotland 
were likely to endure, if there were not timely 
prevention to avoid it, and desired them to give mee 
their best advice what course were <itt to be taken. 
They all showed themselves willing to give mee 
their best counsailles, and most of them were of 
opinion, that 1 was not well advised to refuse the 
hundred horse that my Lord Euers had ; and that 
now my best way was speedily to acquaint the 
Quene and counsaile with the necessity of having 
more soldiers, and that there should not be less than 
a hundred horse sent downe for the defence of the 
countrey, besides the forty I had already in pay, 
and that there was nothing but force of soldien 
could keep them in awe : and to let the counsaile 
plainly understand, that the marsh, of themselves 
were not able to subsist, whenever the winter and 
long nights came in, unlesse present cure and 
remedy were provided for them. 1 desired them 
to advise better of it, and to see if they could 6nd 
out any other means to prevent their mischievous 
intentions, without putting the Quene and countrey 
to any further charge. They all resolved that there 
md meanes. Then I told them my in- 
tention what I meant to do, which was, that myself, 
with my two deputies, and the forty horse that I 
was allowed, 

make ourselves ready to go up to the Wastes, and 
there wee could entrench ourselves, and lye as near 
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TIht mM A^ » » 4m«. I «i^ keep tke 
Miby^akt the tine I 1^ tkac, but, wWa Oe 
wiMfariyfithed,leBrfdil^lfcMgMli 

Ikat WM the tWrrc*' Hae to ^ an their 



la g» with Mcc, w e with three, Mue with fevr 
hMSe«k aad to atir with mec a* long u I wmU there 
list of those that oCend to go 
] that, with iBjielf. my oAkwrs, 
d owr BCrraats, wee ibookl be 
abiwt two hmdfed kotnI men and hone: * cmr- 
peteat ntniiber, aa I thought. Cm- each a cerrice. 

'The dajr and place was appointed for oar 
mcetinf; in the Wa«to, sad, bj- the betp of the 
Foot of Liddisdale > and Riadale, wee had soooe 
bailt a prettjr fort, and witbin it wee had all cabinea 
made to Ije in, and every one brought beds or 
ntatrcsKa to Ije oa. There wee itajcd, from the 
niddcat of June, till almost the end of August 
We were betweene fifty and rs^ gentlemen, 
beaide* their servants and my horsemen; so that 
wee were not so few as two hundred horse. Wee 
wanted no provisions for ourselves nor our horses, 
for the countrey people were well payed for any 
thing they brought us; so that wee bad a good 



Tho Foot of liddbdalc were tlia p 



n of King Junes, ii 
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mmifcet every day, before our fort, to buy what we 
Iftcked. The chiefe outlawes, at our coming, fled 
their houses where they dwelt, and betooke them- 
selves to a large and great forest (with all their 
goodes), which was called the Tarras. It was of 
that strength, and so surrounded with bogges and 
inarish grounds, and thicke bushes and shrubbes, as 
they feared not the force nor power of England 
nor Scotland, so long as they were there. They 
seat me word, that I was like the first puSe of a 
haggasse,' hottest at the first, and bade me stay 
there as long as the weather would give me leave. 
They would stay in the Tarraa Wood till 1 was 
weary of lying in the Waste ; and when I had had 
my time, and they no whit the worte, they would 
play their parts, which should keep mee waking the 
nest winter. Those gentlemen of the eountrey 
that came not with mee, were of the same minde ; 
for they knew (or thought at least) that my force 
was not sufficient to withstand the furey of the 
ontlawe*. The time ! stayed at the fort I was not 
idle, but cast, by all meanes I could, how to take 
them ID the great strength they were in. I found 
a meanes to send a hundred and fifty horsemen into 
Scotland (eoaveighed by a muffled man,* not knowa 
to mnj of the company), thirty miles wtthta Scot- 
land, and tbe busiiieHe was carried so, that none 
1 A haab to^ri^ M Bo^ - tW •btrfUlB «( th* p^dlsC- 
mmI i* m afiiw ■■■|inl at tk* fine, hwv Ma^ «< a ^Mf^ 

I ■ • ■ r- - •■■,■-■■-•■ D^ 

Hosmcfc •( tfc* taimai, by wa; M b^ WkM ih« ha« Is am, 
- lawfMijdM baw- 




i«py rl 



^ to tfcr ^HfaT ^ t«* 
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or three hundred horse, entered £ng;land in a 
hostile manner, and extended their ravages &s Ear 
Pt'iirith. James vi., then at Berwick, upon his 
journey to his new capital, detached a large force, 
under Sir William Selby, captain of Berwick, to 
bring these depredators to order. Their raid, 
remariiable for being the last of any note occarriDg 
in histiMr^r, was avenged in an exemplarjr manner. 
Must of the strongholds upon the Liddel were 
rmaed to the foundation, and several of the prindpai 
l«kden executed at Carlisle; after which we find 
little mention of the Armstrongs in historr. The 
pre«auli>Mu, adopted hf the £ari of Dunbar, to 
pRsene pe*ce on Uw Bofdcn, bore pecoliaiij haid 
ufku) a ttodjr «f ■>«% lia^ accastooied to the most 
IWy a|ipear, in a great 
K to Ut« ^tten ntOmm to tke stnctnen of 
k Tos : Sto«, 819 ; 
TIm iMifa. r^mamcd hj t 




|iw»<rf fci»toirtiM(».«»<fctt li^i If Hi Hii^ 
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then asleep ; so that he was secured, along with 
nine of his friends, without much resistance. He 
was brought to trial at Selkirk ; and, although no 
precise evidence was adduced to convict him of the 
spiecial fact {the cattle never having been recovered), 
yet the jury brought him in gvilit/ on his general 
character, or, as it is called in our law, on habit 
and repute. When sentence was pronounced, 
Willie arose ,- and. seizing the oaken chair in which 
he was placed, broke it into pieces by main strength, 
and offered to his companions, who were involved 
in the same doom, that, if they would stand behind 
him, he would fight his way out of Selkirk with 
these weapons. But they held his hands, and 
besought him to let them die like Chriitiaiu, They 
were accordingly executed in form of law. This in- 
cident is said to have happened at the last Circuit 
Court held at Selkirk. The people of Liddesdale, 
who (perhaps not erroneously) still consider the 

sentence as iniquitous, remarked, that , the 

prosecutor, never throve afterwards, but came to 
beggary and ruin, with his whole family. 

Johnie Armstrong, of Gilnockie, the hero of the 
following ballad, is a noted personage, both in his- 
tory and tradition. He was, it would seem from the 
ballad, a brother of the Laird of Mangertoun,' chief 
of the name. His place of residence (now a roof- 
less tower) was at the Hollows, a few miles from 
Langholm, where its ruins still serve to adorn a 
scene, which, in natural beauty, has few equals in 
Scotland. At the bead of a desperate band of free- 

' (TherB is no other direct evidence tli«l Johnie wiithe brother 
of Thomas ol Umgerton, but lilce ThomM, uc) Sjni of Whit- 
haugh, he i> tensed ' the Uurd ' ; uid moat probably be beloDged 
to the HtngettoD branch.] 
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biMtcn. UUn Amwtrunit it sbuI to bare sprewd the 
tttRur uf hui name aJnumt as far na Newcastle, and 
ttf tutva l«viiMi hiaci-Jiual, or firatrctioa and JhrAtmF- 
inu-D iHfiwjf, ^ tnaay miles ^Lniund. Jamea v.. of 
whom it watt luug retDctubcred bv his gnOx&d 
fmi^, that h* TBada the ' raah-Jntsh keep tbe 
40Nr.' abiMit t5^, undcrtuok an expeditian tlumigh 
tllB Burder cuunCies Cu suppreaa die tnrfanlait 
Tlthtr w£ ttM MaKhmtiD. Sut, before ^Mtiiu; oat 
, he took the precaution if in>- 
mt Bonier i^eAouis. who mnt 
con lit' the maraudeis. Tbe Hari 
«ll llilfciiiiil WW tbrfeitetl, .md ccnfined m Edin- 
h■B||ihCi•tle^ Tbe Lurri&ut' Hume ami MaKweJl. 
' ~fc at' Btwdeudi. Fiuimbint. and Joi 
t also t 





'OwkMlMi •»U«i tlM KiB« <>■' the BMctcr. ««re 
IMbUd^w>eu»ted. — Lautr. ja. Mia TlieKinstini 
iiiarchad rviMUx lornord. ^ il>e nead. ■>( * ilvtas 
4n«y <4 L«u 'fawiMMid iMMi. ttffou^ Httztck R«eW 
lit* onl ^mna- >* t 



him tn [ 
tatokJlHah at tl» heMi ' 
«ini*lb >» ^ *^ paiii|» at SoMkr- •:iniMk]r> 
SMiaiih' UM*' iwaw^ ih» wordti 'li ths- '-?— \ t» 
^mmikiatftba ^'ptendonc <>£ hta ■■«pupBwii*> i«d- Ilia- 
l)lttt>- --HtMwMLMua ol' tavvur :rM» the- Kiin^ - BM 
»»ktDK '>|nin ttuu-btcnuft^anLio htaattafsb;- 
vtluiL <«MiM ttau. ioMve- Uutt u 'diUL ifanold: 
blue' ' <u(iitTU0r*»l tum lunlhiBiotlu 
MtL -I aim 

■Jm. SSm, 
ttebtMkalMMUi:* 
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men, ever reulv at his service, on their owa cost, 
without wronging any Scottisbman ; Secondly, that 
there was not a subject in England, duke, earl, or 
baron, but, within a certain day, he should bring him 
to his majesty, either quick or dead.^ At length he, 
weing no hope of favour, said very proudly, " It is 
folly to seek grace at a graceless face; but," said 
he, " had I known this, 1 should have lived upoD 
the Bordere in despite of King Harry and you both ; 
for I know King Harry would donm-meigh mi/ bcMt 
korae tnith gold, to know that I were condemned to 
die this day." ' — Pitscottie's Hulory, p. 1 iS. Johnie, 
with all his retinue, was accordingly hanged upon 
growing trees, at a place called Carlenrig Cbapel, 
■bout ten miles above Hawick, on the highroad to 
Langholm, llie country -people believe that, to 
manifest the injustice uf the execution, the treea 
withered away. Armstrong and his followers were 
buried in a deserted churchyard, where their gravei 
■re still Ghown. 

■ The Barderen, fnun tbeii b*bit« of life, were ea|Niblc uf 
neat BXttaardinu? uiikiiu of thii iuliu«. Id tbe yev ISIl. 
Bir Bobsn Kai of C«afoi^ Warden of the Middle Haiahn of 
BBQtIaad. m* antcdetcd at » Bonier taeetiag. bj tlw baalard 
Kvoa. Siarbaad, and Lilbum. Tliv Eucliaii monanh dslivared 
Bp LObaCB tD joMiR in aootUnd, bai Benm and BUirhcad 
mmpaL Hm iKtei riiow hii reaideuoe in the ver^ eentre of 
Acland, la haSk tlw Tenfeanw of Ka't elao and followen. 
T>a ilniiiltili of Uie dMMod, called Tait, were depoMd by 
AndniB Kar of Pi— fini1 te Mvenge hi* fatlMr'i murdn. He]' 
tnmdkd tluon^ Snglutd in Tariou* diapuM*. till tiw? db- 
Mivuwl tlw plaM of 8tarb«ad'i rvtnat, inaidcTed bim in hi* 
bad. and broufbt bit bead in thumpb lo Edinbni^ ^wre Kv 
earned ii to be upuud al tbc otuh. The baaiaid Ham wdbU 
ham (hared Iht auue faU. had hr not ipiiad abnad ■ rtfart of 
ha harmc died of the pUcue. and canid hie IbhsbI dfaieituiaa 
lo br pafonwd.— Kii>r.u>'* Hislvry, p. 4B1. hm altu Mttneal 
If Ike BaOlt of Ftoddtn. poUiitwd bj- Uw Evr. Mi. 
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M this Elorder hero was * perann of gretf bmc 

his way, he is fretf u«ntJy Aliuded to hf tbe w«ii 

of the time. Sir David Uadamj a£ At M>—L 

ttie curiouH ptay published ^ bj Ur. 

the Bnnnatyne MS., iatrodiiee* m |an 

kiwvish dealer in reliqnes, who prodnecK, 

holy rarities— 



' The cordii, haith grit and Imtig, 
Quhilt h&ngit Johnnie Arnustzaog, 

Of gude fa«mpt, aoft and aovi 
Gude haly pepil, 1 stand ford, 
Wha'evir beii hangit in this tard, 

Neidis nevir to be drowned '.' 
> Seoltuh Pofmt, voL ii 



i^ 



In Tkt Complaiffti of Scotland, John Armistnuigii'f 
dance, mcntioneil as a popular tune, has probabty 
some reference to our hero. 

The common people of the high parts of Ti»Jot- 
dale, Llddesdale, and the country adjacent, hM 
the. memory of Johnie Armstrong in veiy high 
respect. They nffirm also, that one of his atteitd- 
ant* hnikc through the King's guard, and carried 
to lillnockic Tuwer the news of the bloody cata- 
strophe. * 

Thla SOUK wax first published by Allan Ramsaj, 
In hi* Kifriirrm, who says he copied it £rom the 
mitulh of ■ gentleman, called Armstrong, who was 
In Ihf «txth generation from this John, The reciter 
HHureil him that this was the genuine old ballad, 
tlif common one false. By the common one. 
lUmsay means an English ballad upon the samt 

' I Tkr rieatant .ScUyrt. Use onl*. p. 113,] 

* [AoDonlinji lo Ihe tlaok-letlei hallad, it waa his page; 'IHtit 
MiUgrkVo.' ^Vh(■Chcr lb<r trkditlon le foQuded on fast, orderiTed 
from ttie Inllod, it k ot oourte, Impouible to kU,] 
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subject, but differing in various particuUis, which is 
published in Mr. Ritson's English SoHgt, vol. ii. It 
is fortunate for the admirere of the old ballad that 
it did not fall into Ramsay's hands when he was 
equipping with new sets of words the old Scottish 
tunes in his Tea-Table Miscellany. Since bis time 
it has often been reprinted. 

[There are two English, or bastard Scottish fonns 
of this ballad. ]n Child's BaUadi (tii. S62) they 
are labelled respectively ' A ' and ' B ' ; but 
'A Northern Ballet' (preserved in fVit Restorrd, 
l658) should properly be ' B,' for it is plainly a 
corruption of the other, the black-letter broadside, 
'Johnny Armstrong's Last Goodnight,' of which 
the earliest known copy is one c. 1 630. As also 
some later copies of this version contain readings 
superior to those in earlier copies, probably broad- 
side copies earlier than any now known have been 
tost.' 

That the ballad in Wit Restored is a mere corrup- 
tion of the broadside ballad is manifest, because 
(t) it omits the following initial stanza connecting 
Johnie Armstrong with Scotland : — 
' Ib tliere never a man in all Scotland, 

From the hig'hest state to the loweit degree, 
Thatcau »bow himself now before the King? 
Scotland is bo full of their traitery ' ; 

(S) is less full of details; and (S) is decidedly 
inferior as literature. The two latter points may 
be illustrated by the same examples. The broad- 
side (the W. O. version is that here quoted), 
preserves the bonnet allusion: — 

. of thd 
11 then 




'*0 p«rdon. psrdoQ, mj covere: 
Pardon for my eight score tni 

For mf nvne it is Johny Amut 
And a Bubject of yoon, my lit 

ut ia the tf'it Rettored ve 
the noble beuing of the 
4ppear ; and the two stanzas are 
thus:— 

' Wbea loaar came befower tin 1 

He fell dovDeoQ his knee; j 

"O pardon, my tovenine liegV 

" n pardon my ei^ht score me 

In the description of the garb ( 
men, there is equally striking evi 
ration ; and this is manifest even 
face ' incident. Here is the broac 

* Then Johuy lookt over his left s 

And to his merry men thus sai 

" 1 have asked |^ce of a irracelei 

No pardon there is for you or i 

And here is how the mangling is 
Renlorrd v 



* But lonoe looked over his left sb 

Good Lord, what a greviiiua lo< 

Saying, "Asking grace of a graci 

Why there is none for you nor 

It is, however, worth noting tl 
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of Armstrong's deatK to Gilnockie. This allusion 
— suggested by the northern ballad of ' Little 
Musgrave '—was probably introduced by some North 
of England balladist ; but there is also a rare 
English ballad, entitled ' A Pleasant Ballad, show- 
ing how two valiant Knights, Sir John Arrastrong 
and Sir Michael Musgrave, wooed the beautiful 
daughter of the Lady Dacres In the North, and of 
the great strife that happened between them for 
her, and how they wrought the death of 100 men' ; 
ao that probably there may have been a vague story 
connecting the death of Armstrong with the 
revenge of one of the Musgraves. 

There is also a prose chap-book account of Arm- 
strong, but it is evidently a mere embellishment, 
with many imaginative additions, of the ballad story. 
The earliest copy known is that pubhshed at 
London in 1 759, along with ' The Whole History of 
Kobin Hood.' It ia entitled 'The History of Johny 
Armstrong of Westmoreland. How in youthful 
days, following the Wars abroad in the Holy Land 
and other countries, he learned the Art of War, and 
came off with great Applause ; and after his Return 
he settled at Guiltknock Hall in Westmoreland ; of 
the noble entertainment he gave his hundred and 
sixty men,' etc. 

That the broadside, ' Johny Armstrong's Last 
Goodnight,' has been fabricated by a London 
balladist from the debased ' Northern Ballet ' in 
Wi7 ReHored is incredible. The broadside bears 
indications of derivation from a ballad of Scottish 
origin ; in the WU Reslared version such indications 
have almost vanished. Nevertheless, the broadside 
is greatly inferior, both as regards truthfulness and 
poetic merit, to the Scottish version obtained or 
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^tiricated In' Ilamsay. li' an aripinal. it is cleart5 
not the Scottish oriftinal, whether the fixmsav 
veruoii be that origiBJil or not ; and besides the 
uniikeliboocj tliBt it coult! have been cottcocted 
in London from vagut- rumour, its cuiious maeard- 
auce with the namitive iu fitseottie's Chratacir 
almost iueviubly (."umpels to the conclusion that it 
is a derivative from either ( I ) a. ballad which wa& 
the chief source of the Pitscottie narrative, or trom 
(S) u ballad forged from that narrative. Tbe 
picturesque description of Annstroug's interview* 
with the King i£ not found in all the ms, of Vit- 
scottie's Chronicle, the earliest in which it is found 
being that in the Laing coUcction in the Univenity 
of Edinbui^h (c. l603-l63j). There is, however, 
every reason to suppose that the description is 
really the work of Pitscottie — its omission from 
certain mss, being accounted for by its reSeetioa on 
the King's conduct ; but whether the narrative at 
Armstrong's execution be really Pitscottie's or not, 
it is on important link m the evidence as ix> Ae 
early existence of a purely Scottish ballad. Tfac 
accordance of this Anglo-Scots ballad with the Rt- 
ficottie narrative is remarkable, li is at one wttfa 
it as to the methodic used to induce the fiorder 
chief to ■ come before the King ' : it equally 
emphasises the splendour of his equipment to do 
honour to the occasion ; it preserves, in only a 
slightly altered form, the same 'bye^name' of his 
residence : and, although it represents the hero as 
a lA'estmoreland man fighting a great battle, first 
with the Kind's immediate followers, and afterwards 
with at] £dinburgfa, and attributes his death to the 
act of 'acowardly Scot,' who ran him through tbc 
boiy from behind, it quite coincides with the 



I 
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Ckiwaie/r rersioti of Armstroaf; s iatervtew with the 
King. cTco prewrving' the strUung tAunt of thereiTcr 
abont 'aeekiag grace from a graceless face-' Now, 
the Cknmicic, although completed before the end 
of dir sixteeaUi centur}', was not published until 
113li ; aad yet a seeming vaiiatiou of itc narratiTe 
ifi ficamd in an AnglwScottisb ballad which had 
reiached. or been coacocted in, LoadaD ven early in 
the seventeenth eentur}'. if not earlier. It is not 
credible that this particular version coold have been 
denved directly from Pitecottit, and the £ict that 
it accords, bo far as it does, with that narrative, tm- 
plies the existence of h Scottish onginal stil! more 
cioaely accordant with it. Either that original wae 
derived from the Pitscottie narrative, or Pitscotiie 
derived his narrative mainly from that original. 
And to say the least, the balance of probability is 
altogether in favour of the latter hypothesis ; for 
(1 ) the early existence of the Anglo-Scottish ballad 
renderii it almost certain that the Scottish ballad 
was of earlier date than tbe Pitscottie oarratire : 
(fi) at that period ballad forgery — or the concoc- 
tion of balladb from historical narratives or similar 
■ourcee — was probably unknown ; and (S). while the 
Pitscottie narrative does not supply all the details 
tor the constructiuu of such a ballad, its method 
closely reiscmbles that of the old balladists 

We are thus bound to conclude {\) that there 
must have been an original Scottish ballad on tlte 
execution of Jolmie Armstrong, and (S) that tlic 
ston' of the ballad must have closely acconled with 
the narrative iu Pitscottie. The bearing of thi»^ an 
the question of the irenuineneas of the Itamsay 
version must be at once manifest : for the (nnat 
Ktriking feature of that ballad \t^ its much closer 
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accordance, than the Anglo-Scottish ballad, with 
the Pitscottie narrative. Such an accordance could 
not be accidental. Presumptively it is a proof of 
the genuinencBS of the Ramsay ballad, for (1) the 
genuine ballad must have possessed this character- 
istic, and (2) there is no reason to suppose that 
Ramsay had realised this. Indeed we may well 
doubt Itamsay's acquaintance with the Pitscottie 
narrative, for the Chronicle was not published until 
four years after the publication of the ballftd. 
Moreover, though corresponding much more closely 
with Pitscottie than the broadside does, it is more 
detailed than Pitscottie, and also contains informa- 
tion not to be found there, nor at that period easily 
accessible elsewhere— as that Armstrong was the 
brother of the Laird of Mangerton, and had a son 
Christie. Then we are almost bound to accept 
Itamsay's statement that he did get his version from 
a descendant of the Armstrongs. He may have 
amended it — probably he did, especially in minor 
details of style and rhythm — but that he deliberately 
endeavoured to harmonise it with Pitscottie is in 
itself improbable, and can hardly be maintained if 
the t«-o narratives be tarefully compared with each 
other and the Anglo-Scottish ballad. The Ramsay 
narrative is much more highly coloured than that of 
Pitscottie, and though in some instances there is an 
almost verbal agreement, this is immediately followed 
by variations giving a glowing account of the ' many 
great and fair offers ' which Armstrong made to the 
King (staosBS ix.-xvii.); and it is impossible to 
credit Ramsay with the sole invention of this 
antique conception of the reiver's offers. Again, 
while both the ballad and Pitscottie mention Arm- 
strong's allusion to the joy which the news of his 
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capture would give ' King Harie," the ballad adds 
also a special reason — a false one, but clearly 
invented by another than Ramsay : — 
' For anea I slew his aister's son. 

And on hia breiat bane brak a trie.' 
But if Ramsay did not borrow from Pitscottie, then 
both the general and special agreement of the 
ballad with the Pitscottie narrative must be regarded 
as evidence of its similarity to the original Scottish 
ballad, from which Pitscottie derived his narrative. 
Moreover, if in this particular instance Pitscottie 
had recourse to a ballad for his details, we have 
seemingly a key to the source of many of the most 
picturesque portions of the Chronicle — such, for 
example, as the portrait of Cochrane, the favourite 
of James in., and the account of his execution, the 
story of the death of James iii., the description of 
the sea-fight between Sir Andrew Wood and Stevin 
Bull, and the narrative of Pinkie field. In this last 
instance it is worth noting that Pitscottie's account 
of the flight of the Highland men on 'hearing the 
noise of the artillerie ' corres|>onds closely with the 
stanza of a ballad fragment on ' Musselburgh Field," 
preserved in the Percy folio us. : — 



it down tbeir weapon n, and turned their bukH, 
u !)ae fa«t that they fell on their note.' 



They Ci 

Mothem-ell objected to the Ramsay ballad tb^t 
the broadside version was that ' in the mouths of 
the people ' ; but the objection is founded only on 
a mistaken faith in a special bid lad inspiration 
that is supposed to guide 'the mouths of the 
people.' This particular version could have got to 



I '- «( Smi^ -p iiplr ' Mdl hMC - 1 1 ■ il 
^rf. «r t«^ k act !■ di^k whOe fiBkli^ ■ g»t 



0«iMHfaM«rfSwttafclifcfc> ifciili I n the 
Mrtlk ^ Till II I to 1^ ^ iMlBaf Ei«bk 
hmm> fiifcJy fMid IAck «ij aqnth te the 

r fe^^^B, fa^ tkeir 



R^^M «f Ac «|(M^ hdl^ tfek tmtr hav« snr- 

It KwriM to Hk. » tfe b^bd aroHBUBtunr 
tra>? TW I— ^u — Bt be tfatft ia ao &w the 
tolMtets potet af *vw. wte was imb^d; « 
mmmktM W Ac cha. TW(ftMgcafbctn7«l b^tbe 



hUtf iMtiifprii BnOwdl. MnwcO. Bmc, nid 
lk« hk^gte W free to deal m he vtAed «U 

W»— Ww^a^ito JTil ^u^»^»totoa— »» 
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their dcpendMits. It b tberefore morr Ikui pt*. 
baUe that be would, in the c«s« of th« minor ehieft, 
also hare rex>Hirse to guile ; and indeed it is kanlljr 
credible that the Annstn>ng« would have fallen 
into his trap unless it had been baitc«t by faLie 
promises. For example, they may have been |^veu 
to anderstand that the K.ing wished their assistaRr« 
either in a hunting-inatcb or against England ; and 
this they would have been only too glad lo alTor^l.' 
That the balladjst is too obhvious of the misdevds 
of the Armstrongs is true ; but the Armstrongs 
justly complained that they got no proper pro- 
tection from the King, whom they shrewdly re- 
presented as a mere nonentity and 'all set upon 
viciousness ' {Lellrrt and Papert, Henry viii., vol, iv., 
No. 5055). 

As regards the personality of Annstrong and the 
facts of his execution, there is no doubt whatever. 
The documents published in Sir William Frnscr'i 
CaerimeTock exactly determine his place of reHldence 
and antecedents ; and his execution some time 
before 8th June 1 530 is attested by a royal docu- 
ment, dated at Priesthaugh, assigning to Lord 
Maxwell the property of Armstrong ' now pertain- 
ing to our sovereign lord, by reason of eschete 
thereof, justifying the said umquhile Juhne deid for 
thift committed by him' {Rtg. Sec. %,, viii. f. 195, 
quoted in Armstrono'h UdtUtdale, p. 279). There is 
no record of any trial of Armstrong, and every- 
thing points to summary execution as narrated In 
the ballad.] 

' Calderwood ttatea tiiat 'while be wm eumfug to ttw Kiiii, 
cnUosd bv (ome oourtien. but witiiout a ufB-ouuducl. lie wm 
intenspud b; &ft; bonemen lying in ka unbuMli. aud liruiiKlit 
ta tbc King u if be had been apprehendMl by lotM' 
VBiOory, L 101). 
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Sum speikis of lords, sum speikis of lairds. 
And sic lyke men of hie degrie ; 

Of a gentleman I sing a sang. 

Sum tyme callM Laird of Gilnot^ie. 



The King he wrytes a luring letter, 
With his ain hand sae tenderly, 

And he hath sent it to Johnte Armstrang, 
To cum and speik with htm speedily. 



The Eliots and Armstrangs did convene ; 

They were a gallant cumpanie — 
' We'll ride and meit our lawful King, 

And bring him safe to Gilnockie.' 



* Make kinnen * and capon ready, then. 
And venison in great plentie ; 

We'll welcum here our royal King; 
I hope he'll dine at Gilnockie!' 
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They rein their horse on the Langhohne howm, 
And brak their spears wi"* mickie main ; 

The ladies lukit frae their loft windows — 
* God bring our men weel back agen ! ** 

VI 

When Johnie cam before the King, 

W a** his men sae brave to see, 
The King he movit his bonnet to him ; 

He weenM he was a King as weel as he. 

VTI 

* May I find grace, my sovereign liege, 

Grace for my loyal men and me ? 
For my name it is Johnie Armstrang, 
And subject of yours, my liege,' said he. 

VIII 

* Away, away, thou traitor Strang ! 

Out o** my sight soon mayst thou be ! 
I grantit nevir a traitor'^s life. 
And now 1 11 not begin wi** thee.** 

IX 

* Grant me my life, my liege, my King ! 

And a bonny gift 1 11 gie to thee — 
Full four-and- twenty milk-white steids, 
Were a' foaled in ae yeir to me. 

VOL. I. z 
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' 1 *li gie Uict' a ihatse milk-wiiite flteia^. 

Tiiai prauce and nicker ^ at a epeir : 
Aud aA mickie gude In^libh pit. 

As four of their braid backs dow ^ beai 

X. 

' Ah a} , away, tbou traitor strani: 
Oui o my sight 6iHm mayst tbou be ' 

1 grantit iievir a traitors lik . 

Aiiu now I 'ii uot begin wi' thee .' " 

XI 

' (jraiii me mv life, my iie<ie, m\ Kin£ 
And a boiuiy gift 1 *li gie to tbe*^ — 

Gude four-aiui-twenty gaiigiiYi: ^ mills. 
Thai 4(aiig tbro' a" tlie yeir to mc . 

xir 

' TliCM* foiir-aiid-tweiit\ miilh cxiiii|)ietc . 

ball gang f-or Ibee tluro a' tiie veir ; 
Anu a^ luicU-JL of gmie reiu wtiei:. 
A^ a* tiieir ba}>f>er^ uow to bea: 

* Away, 4iwa\ . Uiou traitor straiip 
Oui (>' ui\ Mgiit boon luavft tbou hi: 

1 grantit ue\n a tniitor's lilt.. 
And now I'li not btfgin wi tiiec." 

3'«-c'/tfc'-, iafigt. - irfV;, goiu. ■ Jjvi , ftbie ;• 
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* isma: i m^ m\ Jii-., mv iirct . in^- Sin:: 

Ana a :^nsaL xriit T ':i H5e to taet- — 
Jbaiild lour-tLD^i-twenrv ustsr- soil-. 
dall i«^r ti*ee itnii:, tot i boouIlI tie£ ' 

* «-iwtt\ , liwtt'. , tiiuu iTuiu^*- snaa;: 

Ou'w ( luv Hi^rh: «<Miii ma^-c:: toai o*: 
1 ^rtintr. iifvjv^t traitrr s iiix.. 
Auli a«v ] !li ac*: Mejrn ^* tnet 

Gran:, ui • my Jiik, ui; iHjjfL, jm ^ 
AiKt a wrttv-'gjl: J "J ^iv i>' tne* 



Al i>eiwt?ei utar aut Newcastit t/wn 
baJi j^} iaej* v«riy nai: u tnet. 

Oil: c' my bi^ii^ ci^Kri juayr tiioi. in 
I IfRuitr iKJvr i tmiKT > iik. 

:tt:. 

' it li«;.- yt lieu. iiiw. Kiiu;/ iu «a\<i^ 

' Altiit' fc £iii|: ttiici i^rinct yt itt '. 
J-u! J "vt iuveci uaethitix! iii nn lift« 



KKIK 

Qiaii^ lin« tititu LautI <if Mani^Eftaun ! 
Uaii( uiiivnt ittim li^T" (Oi the Border syde. 
ILt« 'hull iM» ^tn*' limtfaer ride iip casd down ! 
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Ubit ant tt%ui hr*: rius umdrra vffn 
C^v labHrv iprttir -twu 't -msrr 'm. 

'i*ttr*«ril nr ninur viioHiai naL 
^V^nefv Qt *i>&i -c«(t^ ixm. ^saoBifer -coht 
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^rhieh .^rmcnMics, mil die ifiiiifui Bnriifff. iiii n£ 
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the tenor of thir present letters, and faith and treirth 
in my body, letie and trewlJe, bindia and oblisBiii me aud 
myn siria, to soe nubil and michtie lord, Robert Lord 
Mskwell, Wardaue of the Wert Marches of Scotland, 
that, foraamikle ae my said lord hag given SJid grantit 
to me, and mine airis perpetuallie, the nonentries of all 
and hail the landiit underwritten, that ia to say, the 
landis of Dalbetht, Schield, Dalblane, Stapil-Gortowu, 
LaDfrholme, and . , .' with their pertindie, lyand iti the 
lordship of Kskdale, hs his gift, maid to me, therupon 
beds ill the self: and that for all the tyme of the 
noaentres of the samyn. Theirfor, I, the said Johne 
ArmiRtrang, bindia and obliBsie me and myne airis, in 
monreut and service to the tiaid Robert Lord Maxwell, 
and his niria, fur evermair, tiret and befor all uthira, 
myoe allegiauce t« our soverane lord, the Kiag, allanerly 
except ; and to be trewe, gude, and lele eervant to my 
said lord, and be ready to do him service, bsitb in pece 
and weir, with all my kyn, friends, and servants, that I 
may and dowe to raise, and be and to my said lord'a 
airia for evermair. And aall tak his true and plane part 
in all maner of actions at myn outer power, and Ball 
nouther wit, hear, nor se my said lordia skaith, lak, nor 
diahonestie, but we ftall atop and lett the aamyn, and 
geif we dowe not lett the samyn, we sail warn him 
thereof in all possible haiat ; and geif it happenis me, 
the said Johne Armistraug-, or myne airis, to fail in our 
uid service and manreiit, any maner of way, to our said 
lord (as God forbid we do), than, and in that caias, the 
gift and nonentres maid be him to us, of the said landis 
of Dalbetht, Schield, Dalblane, SUpil-Gortown, Lang- 
holme, and , . .' with the pertinentis, to be of no 
avqie, force, nor effect ; but the said lord aud hts airia 
to have free regress and ingress to the nonentrea of the 
samyn, but ony pley or impediment. To the keeping 
aud fulfilling of all and sundry the premissea, in form 
above writtin, 1 bind and obliaa me and my airia fore- 
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MJds, to the said lord aiid his airis for evermare, be the 
&ithifi treuthis in our bodies, but fraud or gile, la 
witoess of the whilfc thing, to thir letters of manreut 
Buhscrievit, with my hand at the pen, my se\e is hanRin, 
St Dumfries, the secund day of November, the yeir of 
God, Jaiv and XXV. yeiris. 

JoHNK Aruietranu, With my hand 



Tlie lands, here mentioned, were th< 
Armstrong himself, the investitures of which not having 
been regularly renewed, the feudal casualty of non-entry 
had been incurred by the vassal.' The brother of Johuie 
Arnistrang is said to have founded, or rather repaired, 
Laogholm Castle, before which, as mentioned in the 
ballad, verse 6th, they 'ran their horse,' and 'hrak 
their spears,' in the exercise of Border chivalry. — 
Aeeoiint qf the Parith of Lnngholm, iipud Mackab lane's 
MSS. The lands of Langholm and Staplegortou con- 
tinued in Armstrong's family ; for there is in the same 
MH. collection a similar bond of maurent, granted hy 
' Cristill Armstrang, calit Johne'ii Pope,' * on 24th 
January 1667, to Lord Johce Lord Maxwell, iind to 
Sir Johne Maxwell of Terreglis, knight, his tutor and 
governor, in return for the gift of ' the males of all and 
haill the landis whilk are conteint in ane bond made 



1 [A more correct cxip; of Ihia bond of iDanrent will be found la 
Fraser'a Caerlaverock, ii. 463. ArmslraQg recoiveil a gift of 
oertain landa in Eakdole from Lord Slaxwell on lUtb FabrUV? 
16>5-6. Alui on 4tb Auguat 1SS5 Maxwell took and received hii 
'loaitfreod Johne Aimiatnug tennent in free beritaco to tho 
landii of Dalbetlit,' etc. (I'b. 4tM]. Hi> inveatlture in tlis Undi 
wu qniee regular, but (1) on ISlb FebruBrj' 16S8-1I (probably 
owing to a reproscntation of Maiwell auud by islnoniitruicii 
from the King) he resigned 'all and bale landi* of Langholmo. 
etc., into the hands of tbe King in favour of I.Arcl Miiwell ' {iL 
465) ; and (£| all the property and land* of Amutrong ratumwl 
to Maxwell after Arnutrong'a exeoulion.} 

"('Pope'laamirtakefor 'ChriMio.'l 
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by umquhile Johne Armistrmng^ my fitither, to umquhile 
Robert^ Lord Maxwell^ gudshore to the said Johne, now 
Lord Maxwell.' It would therefore appear that the 
bond of maurent, granted by John Armstrong, had 
been the price of his release fit>m the feudal penalty 
arising from his having neglected to procure a regular 
investiture from his superior. As Johnie only touched 
the pen, it appears that he could not write. 

Christopher Armstrong, above mentioned, is the 
person alluded to in the conclusion of the ballad — 
'God be with thee, Kirsty, my son.' He was the 
father, or grandfather of William Armstrong, called 
Christies Wili, a renowned freebooter, some of whose 
exploits the reader will find recorded in the third 
volume of this work. 



LORD EWRIE 

Sir Ralph Evre^ or Ewrie^ or Evers^ commemorated 
in the following lines^ was one of the bravest men 
of a military race. He was son of the 6rst^ and 
father of the second Lord Ewrie ; and was himself 
created a Lord of Parliament during his father's life- 
time^ in the 35th year of Henry viii. The ballad 
is apparently a strain of gratulation upon that 
event. The poet^ or more probably the reciter, has 
made some confusion in the lineage, by declaring 
that his hero was ^married upon a Willoughb^.' 
His mother, however, was of that family, and he 
was ' kin to the Nevil and to the Percy.' He was 
ennobled by Henry, on account of the vigour with 
which he prosecuted the Border warfare. But after 
'harrying the Mers and Tiviotdale, and knocking 
at Edinburgh gate,' Lord Ewrie was slain in the 
battle of Ancrum Moor, fought between him and 
the Earl of Angus, in 1544.^ See Note to the ' Eve 
of St. John,' vol. iv. 

This song was written down by my obliging 
friend Richard Surtees, Esq., of Mainsforth, from 
the recitation of Rose Smith of Bishop Middleham, 
a woman aged upwards of ninety-one, whose hus- 
band's father and two brothers were killed in the 
affair of 1715. 

^ [He was buried in Melroee Abbej, and his stone ooffin may 
Btill be seen there— a little to the left of the Great Altar.— 
J. G. L.] 
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[The song is a forgery — equally with ' The Death 
of Featherstonhaugh ' (vol. ii.), and ' Barthram's 
Dirge ' (vol. ii.). All that can be said for Surtees is 
that his friendship with Scott was only beginning 
when he committed the strange freak, and that it 
was probably the great respect he afterwards had 
for Scott that prevented him ever confessing the 
imposture. It is a very poor production, and it 
may be that Scott in inserting it was a good deal 
influenced by mere courtesy.] 
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Lou) Ew&m was as brave a inan^ 
As ever stood in his degree ; 

The King has sent him a broad letter^ 
AU for his courage and loyalty.^ 



II 



Lord Ewrie is of a gentill Mode, 

A knighte'*8 son sooth to tay : 
He is kin to the Nevill and to the IVrcy, 

And is married upon a Willowbi^. 

Ill 

A noble Knight him trained upp, 
Sir Rafe Bulmer is the man I mean ; 

At Flodden field, as men do May, 
No better capten there wan nrtm, 

IV 

He led the men (ff Hinhopriftk^f 

When Thomas lliiihal fK;r#T tJw? nwny ; 

Tho' the Hciptii%h UA\m * w*rtr nUfUi ntui iri$p^ 
The KnglUb briwm«m wm$ thAd (tny, 

fib ftiodMuf iMie,^. I'i^wOvlM)^ fmatf^m^A 'Mi^ofU^ tp^^m* ' 
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And since he has kepte Berwick upon Tweed, 
The town was never better kept, I wot ; 

He mantained leal and order along the Border, 
And still was ready to prick the Scot. 

VI 

The country then lay in great peace. 
And grain and grass was sown and won ; 

Then plenty filled the market crosse, 
When Lord Ewrie kept Berwick town. 

VII 

With our queen's brother he hath been, 

And rode rough shod through Scotland of late ; 

They have burned the Mers and Tiviotdale, 
And knocked full loud at Edinburgh gate. 

VIII 

Now the King hath sent him a broad letter, 

A Lord of Parliament to be : 
It were well if every nobleman 

Stood like Lord Ewrie in his degree. 



NOTES 

ox 
LORD EWRIK 

Sir Rafe Bulmer is the man Imran, — 8t iii, L 2. 

Sir William Bulmer of BrunspoUi Cantlo. who in hoiv 
said to have commanded the troops niiHed in tho liiiihii|>* 
ricke^ in the battle of Flodden field, wah diMioondiMl tttnu 
an ancient, and, at one period, noble family. Tht* Uiii 
who was summoned to Parliament m a peer of the n^lm, 
was Ralph, from Ist till 2;)rd Edward iii. Sir VVilllnm 
routed the Borderers, who, under the com maud of I^ord 
Home, madean excursion into Northumberland, previoiiM 
to the battle of Flodden. He is mentioned in the 
Metrical History of the battle, v. lOA, etc. hi the 
present ballad, he is erroneously denominiitiMl Hfr IlHlph 
Bulmer. [Sic] 

With our queens brother he hath been, - Mt vll. 1. I. 

The Earl of Hertford, afterwardN Duke of HomeriHti, 
and brother of Queen Jane Heymour, made a fiirioud 
incursion into Scotland in 154A. See JntriKluction, 
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Ncm FUST PUBLISHED [1602] 

Tbk castkr of Lochmaben 'vras formerh' a nofa^ 
bniMJaa^, situated opcm a pffiringnia, prc^ectiiig into 
«iie of' tiie fonr lakes which are in the licigjiboiirfaoQd 
of th<; royal bit]:;gh, and is laid to have been the 
resklenee of Eobert Bruce, while Lord of Annandaie. 
Accordingly, it wah always held to be a royal 
fortresb, the keeping of which, according to the 
ctistoin of the times, was granted to some p owerfu J 
lord, with au allotnient of lands and fishings^ for 
the defence and maintenance of the place. There 
lA extant a grant, dated l6th March 1511 . to Hobert 
Lauder oi the Bass, of the ofiiee of raptain and 
keeper of L(»clnnabeii Castle, for seven years, with 
many perquisites. Among others, the ' land, stoien 
frae the King,' is bestowed npon the captain, as his 
proper landb. — What shall we say of a country, 
where the ver}- ground was the subject of theft r 

[bcott's authorities are two Glenriddell if8&, the 
one *froni a ms. collection of Mr. Henderson,' the 
'other from Dr. Clapperton.' He follows mainly 
the Henderson ms., there being only two instances 
in which he prefers the readings of the Clapperton 
MS., which is somewhat fragmentar}. The other 
▼ariations from the Henderson ms., indicated in the 
footnotes, are Scott's own. Boms sent a version — 
nearly identical with the Henderson ms. — to John- 
son's Museum. No. 579 (vol. vi.). Other versions in 
Child's haliad.s (iv. 1 8-23), including one from the 
Buchan mss., bristle with recent corruptions.] 
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O HEARD ye na o' the silly blind Harper, 
How lang he lived in Lochmaben town ? 

And how he wad gang to fair England, 

To steal the Lord Warden's^ Wanton Brown ! 

n 
But first he gaed to his gude wyfe, 

Wi' a' the haste « that he could thole— 
* This wark,' quo*" he, * will ne'er gae weel,' 

Without a mare that has a foaL' 

III 
Quo'' she — * Thou hast a gude gray mare, 

That can baith lance o''er laigh and hie ; ^ 
Sae set thee on the gray mare's back,* 

And leave the foal at hame wi' me.' 

IV 

So he is up to England gane, 

And even as fast as he may drie ; * 
And when he cam to Carlisle ^ gate, 

O whae was there but the Warden hie ? ® 

J * King Henry*8.'— H. and C. « ['apeed.'— H.] » ['never 

work/— H.] * ['That »all rin o»er hilk baith law and hie.*— H.] 

'^ [ * Gae tak the graj mare in thj hand.*— H.] * [' he can 

hie.»— H.] 7 ['King Henry's.'— H.] « [»King Henry.*— H.] 

VOL. I. 2 A 
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* Come into my hall,^ thou silly blind Harper, 

And of thy harping let me hear ! ^ 

* O, by my sooth,^ quo** the silly blind Harper, 

* I wad rather hae stabling for my mare/ 

VI 

The Warden lookM * ower his left shoulder, 
And said unto his stable groom — 

' Gae take the silly blind Harper^s mare, 
And tie her beside my Wanton Brown/ 

\ai 

Then aye he harped, and aye he carped,^ 
Till a^ the lordlings footed * the floor ; 

But an^ the music was sae sweet,^ 

The groom had nae mind ^ of the stable door. 

VIII 

And aye he harped, and aye he carped, 
Till a^ the nobles were fast asleep ; 

Then quickly he took afF his shoon, 
And saftly down the stair did creep. 



1 [* *• Come in," quo' he/— H.] » [* The King he looks.'— H.] 
» Carped, sung. * [ *a' the lords had fitted. —H.] » [This 
line is from C] ' [* The groom * is from C. * had nae mind ' 

is Scott's ; both msb. read * forgot'] 
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IX 



Syne to the stable door he hied, 

Wr tread as light as light could be ; 

And when he open'^d and gaed in, 

There h^ fand thirty steeds and three. 



He took a cowt halter ^ frae his hose, 
And o^ his purpose he didna fail ; 

He slipt it ower the Wanton's nose. 
And tied it to his gray mare's tail. 

XI 

He turned them loose at the castle gate,^ 
Ower muir and moss and ilka dale ; 

And she ne'er let the Wanton bait. 

But kept him a-galloping hame to her foal.^ 

XII 

The mare she * was right swift o' foot. 

She didna fail to find the way ; 
For she was at Lochmaben gate, 

A lang three hours before the day. 



1 Cowt halter y oolt's halter. ^ [' He oa'd her out at jon baok 
gate.'— H.] < [The line is Scott's. H. reads, *But held her 

still gaun at her tail.'] ^ ['The gray mare.'— H.] 



m. .^<HtMKtti:.i»»rnaLijr: 
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XVII 

But on the mom, at fair daylight, 
When they had ended a^ their cheer, 

Behold the Wanton Brown was gane,^ 
And eke the poor blind Harper^s mare ! 

XVIII 

^ Allace ! allace ! ^ quo"" the cunning auld Harper,* 
^ And ever allace ' that I cam here ! 

In Scotland I lost a braw cowt foal, 

In England they \e stown my gude gray mare !^ 

XIX* 

^ Come ! cease thy allacing, thou silly blind 
Harper, 

And again of thy harping let us hear ; 
And weel payd sail thy cowt-foal be. 

And thou sail have a far better mare/ 

XX* 

Then aye he harped, and aye he carped ; 

Sae sweet were the harpings he let them hear ! 
He was paid for the foal he had never lost. 

And three times ower for the gude Gray Mabe. 

1 [' King Henry'g Wanton Brown was gtawn.'— H.] « [* the 
HiUy blind Harper. '-H.J « L* Allace. allaoe.'~H.] < [This 
stanjsa is almoHt wholly Scott's. In H. it reads : — 

* Gome, had thy tongue, thou silly blind Harper, 

And of thy allacing let me be, 
For thou shalt get a better mare. 
And weel-paid shall thy cowte-foal be.'] 
'^ [This stanjEa was added by Soott.] 
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<vf ^nhjisrte irnntinir a ruriit of thin knui, it wm held to 
«rpire vith the iif^ mf the ^ranter, nnleiw his heir ehow 
tA rimew it : ami sIm npon the death <»f the rentmller 
hinweif, imlenn enperialiy irnated tA hin heirs, hj which 
term only hin firvt heir wan nndentnmL Heoee, in 
mndem day^, the khuUy t^nanU have entirelf diiiappeared 
frrmi the land. FortJinatelf for the inhabitanti of the 
Fmr Tovnii of f>w.hniaben, the maxim, that the Idn^g^ can 
never die, prevents their rig^ht of property from rererting 
to the Town. The Viscount of ^Hormonth, an rojal 
keeper of the raiitle, did, indeed, ahoiit the bei^nnini^ of 
fa$«t tumtary, make an attempt to remove the rentallen 
frimi their po Menw ionii, or at leaiit to procure jiidi^ent, 
finding them ohli^i^ed to take ont feudal inyefititares, and 
subject themflelren to the cannaltien thereto annexed. 
H*it the rtmlJklUm nnited in their common defence ; and, 
hav^irj^ jitated their immemorial pofwemiion, together with 
«ome favonrahle claaneii in certain old act* of Parliament, 
enacting, that the Kin$^» po&r kindip tenanU of Loehmaben 
«honld not be hurt, they finally prerailed in an action 
before the i^^'ourt r#f SeMion« From the peculiar state of 
their rii^ht of property, it follown, that there la no 
ocraAion fin feudal invcatituren, or the formal entry of an 
heir ; and, of coume, when they choose to convey their 
landM, it in done by a simple deed of conveyance, without 
charter or MMine. 

Ilie kindly tenants of I»chmal>en live (or at least lived 
till lately) much se<|nestered from their neii^hbours, 
marry amon^ themselves, and are distinguished from 
each other by »mtMqw!Uf according to the ancient Border 
ctmUtm, repeatedly noticed. You meet, among their 
writingM, with such names as John Out-hye, Will In^tye, 
WhUe-fiMhf lUd'fiMh, etc. They are tenaciously obstinate 
in defence of their privileges of commonty, etc., which . 
are numerous. Their lands are, in general, neatly 
enclosed, and well cultivated, and they form a contented 
and industrious little community. 

Many of these particulars are extracted from the mss. 
of Mr. Syme, Writer to the Signet. Those who are 
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